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Chapter  I  The  Shadow  of  the  Law 


1HAVE  a  recollection  of  leaning  out  of  that 
window  of  mine,  at  the  top  of  Plowden 
Buildings,  in  the  Temple,  from  which  lofty  eminence 
there  was  an  excellent  view  of  the  gardens  beneath, 
and  the  Embankment  with  its  crowded  traffic 
(though  in  those  days  there  were  no  motor-cars  and 
no  electric  trams),  and  the  full  tide  of  the  Thames, 
with  its  array  of  tugs  and  barges;  and  of  wondering, 
in  a  dire  fit  of  melancholy,  whether  I  could  manage 
to  stay  there  any  longer.  Had  I  not  made  a  mistake 
in  going  there  at  all  ? 

14  I  was  a  fool,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  ever  to  imagine 
I  could  do  it." 

I  had  given  it  a  trial,  and  now  I  had  regretfully 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  study  of  law  was  one 
of  the  dreariest  occupations  possible.  IThere  were 
men,  I  knew,  who  loved  it.  They  revelled  in  its 
nice  points,  delighted  in  threading  their  way  (or  a 
client's  way)  through  its  mazy  intricacies,  looked 
forward  eagerly  to  the  time  when  they  would  be 
standing  up  in  court,  pleading  in  some  important 
case.  These  delights,  I  felt,  \vere  not  for  me.  I 
might  manage  to  get  through  my  examinations,  by 
sheer  industry.  But  how  long  was  it  likely  to  be 
before  I  got  any  work  to  do  ?  And,  a  still  more 
dreadful  thought,  what  sort  of  a  display  was  I  likely 
to  make  supposing  the  Great  Opportunity  ever  came  ? 

From  the  first,  I  said  to  myself,  I  had  thoroughly 
disliked  the  whole  business.  I  knew  in  my  heart 
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that  I  was  unsuited  to  a  barrister's  work.  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  taking  it  up,  after  I  left 
Cambridge,  if  it  had  not  been  a  sort  of  tacit 
arrangement  with  my  father,  before  he  died,  that  1 
should  get  my  name  put  down  for  the  Inner  Temple 
and  begin  to  eat  my  dinners  as  soon  as  I  came  down. 
A  country  clergyman  of  the  old  school,  he  hardly 
recognized  any  possibilities  outside  the  ordinary 
professions.  The  Services,  the  Church,  the  Bar; 
possibly,  as  a  last  resort,  Medicine.  (I  am  afraid  he 
would  have  been  distressed  at  the  thought  of  my 
sister  Elsie  appearing  on  the  stage.)  A  slight 
lameness  in  early  youth  kept  me  from  the  Services; 
I  did  not  feel  that  I  had  any  serious  call  to  the  priest- 
hood; and  so,  naturally  enough,  we  had  relapsed 
upon  the  next  in  order. 

I  was  a  nervous  subject.  That,  very  likely,  might 
be  nothing.  There  was  a  friend  of  mine,  and  a  very 
sensible  fellow  too,  who  maintained  that  he  would 
give  nothing  whatsoever  for  the  chances  of  a  young 
man  who  did  not  feel  "  all  of  a  tremble  "  every  time 
he  got  up  to  open  a  case. 

'  It's  these  nervous  men  who  get  to  the  top," 
he  asserted.  "  Your  fellow  with  a  hide  like  a 
rhinoceros  and  a  front  of  brass  may  get  off  the  mark 
a  bit  quicker,  but  the  other's  my  choice  for  Lord 
Chancellor." 

The  trouble  was  that  I  had  no  ambition  to  reach 
that  giddy  eminence.  Still,  perhaps  I  ought  to  try. 
It  seemed  a  poor  thing  to  turn  one's  back  on  a 
profession  before  one  had  done  more  than  peep 
within  the  portico.  I  might  be  a  heaven-sent 
advocate,  without  knowing  it.  I  ought,  at  least,  to 
put  myself  to  the  test.  And  at  one  time  I  did 
actually  try  to  prepare  myself  for  the  coming  ordeal 
in  various  ways,  writing  out  imaginary  speeches  for 
the  defence,  and  declaiming  them  before  a  mirror; 
or,  like  Demosthenes  of  old,  walking  up  and  down 
by  the  sea  shore,  matching  my  voice  against  the 
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waves.  Also  I  joined  a  debating  society,  which  was 
a  more  sensible  thing  to  do — or  would  have  been  more 
sensible  had  I  ever  mustered  courage  to  rise  and  speak 
in  it.  I  listened,  and  thought  of  Gibbon  in  Parlia- 
ment. "  The  good  speakers  rilled  me  with  despair, 
the  bad  ones  with  apprehension."  Was  not  that  the 
matchless  phrase  in  which  he  recorded  his  emotions  ? 
I  read  a  great  deal  of  Gibbon  in  those  rooms  of  mine 
up  at  the  top  of  Plowden  Buildings. 

I  shrank  from  the  test.  At  the  same  time,  one 
ought  not  to  give  way  too  easily.  Was  it  behaving 
with  common  courage?  I  quite  recognized  that  it 
was  not  my  first  duty  to  lead  an  easy,  leisurely  life. 
(Since  my  earliest  youth  I  have  always  been  absurdly 
ready  to  see  the  two  sides  of  any  question.)  I  spent, 
I  am  sure,  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  time  debating 
over  possible  courses  of  conduct,  instead  of  getting  up 
boldly  and  doing  something.  I  was  over-anxiousv 
fearful  of  spoiling  my  career.  Your  stout-hearted 
fellow  who  goes  swashing  through  life,  careless  of  the 
finer  points,  fares  better  in  general  than  your  too* 
careful  casuist. 


II 

There  was,  for  example,  Cregan,  who  lived  on  my 
own  staircase,  and  tried  hard  for  some  time  to  infect 
me  with  his  own  enthusiasm  for  the  law. 

He  was  Irish,  of  course.  And  everyone  seemed  to 
know  him  by  sight,  and  to  call  him  by  his  first  name. 
Dan  Cregan  !  A  most  popular  fellow  !  One  got  a 
little  notoriety  from  being  even  seen  in  his  company, 
walking  across  to  the  Law  Courts  or  sitting  with  him 
in  one  of  those  quaint  old  boxes  in  the  upper  room 
at  the  "  Cock."  For  one  thing,  he  was  physically 
such  a  fine  specimen.  I  believe  he  had  won  the 
weight  and  the  hammer  at  Oxford,  both  in  the  most 
unorthodox  fashion,  through  sheer  muscular  strength. 
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If  there  had  been  any  other  "  strong  man  "  events,  I 
have  no  doubt  he  would  have  carried  them  off  as  well. 
As  for  the  bar,  he  really  loved  the  work.  He  would 
not  have  changed  for  anything. 

"  It  beats  me,"  I  remember  saying  to  him  once, 
in  the  early  stages  of  our  acquaintance.  '  You 
actually  seem  to  like  mugging  up  these  cases,  finding 
out  what  judges  have  said  on  similar  occasions  before, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  You  like  delving  in  these 
horrible  reports." 

"  Why  not.  It's  logical,  and  reasonable.  I  like 
things  to  work  out  according  to  logic.  I'm  all  for 
law  and  order."  He  looked  at  me  over  his  glasses — a 
trick  he  had  when  addressing  a  jury. 

"  It  doesn't  sound  much  like  an  Irishman,"  I 
retorted. 

"  Does  it  not?  I'm  Irish  enough  to  wish  to  get  on 
in  the  world,  an'  the  quicker  the  better." 

"  I  believe  that's  the  root  of  all  my  trouble.  I  don't 
really  want  to  get  on.  I  should  hate  to  be  a  popular 
counsel,  an  overworked  Q.C.  What  time  do  they  get 
for  anything  that  really  matters  in  the  world?  " 

Dan  Cregan  swept  away  the  thought  with  a  vigorous 
gesture. 

"  What  ye  want  is  to  have  a  spur."  The 
brogue  always  began  to  show  before  he  had  been 
talking  long.  Argue  with  him  for  a  minute,  and  out 
it  came.  "Have  ye  no  ambition  at  all?  .Well, 
then,  ye'll  just  have  to  fall  in  love." 

"  Are  you  in  love  yourself?  " 

Dan  shook  his  head.  Not  yet,  but  he  was  not  at 
all  sure  that  he  did  not  owe  it  to  the  profession,  so 
to  speak,  to  try  it.  It  was  a  fact,  he  explained,  that 
all  the  successful  men  at  the  Bar  married  young.  It 
made  them  set  to  and  work,  when  they  had  a  family 
to  keep. 

"  Maybe,  'twould  be  useful,"  he  said,  reflecting. 

Dan  was  a  base  materialist,  in  a  way.  He  spoke 
of  love  as  some  might  speak  of  a  medicine,  or  a 
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stimulant — something  to  be  taken  when  required  but 
not  before,  for  the  good  of  the  taker.  The  best 
authorities  agreed  that  falling  in  love  was  worth  three 
or  four  hundred  a  year  at  the  Bar.  That  was  good 
enough.  He  would  have  to  go  in  for  it  sooner  or 
later — unless  he  found  he  could  manage  sufficiently 
well  without.  But  he  was  already  making  quite  a 
decent  income.  Perhaps  it  might  not  be  necessary- 
just  yet — in  his  case. 

I  envied  Cregan  more  than  any  man  I  knew.     He 
did  not  know  apparently  what  nerves  meant.     I  used 
to  listen  to  him  sometimes,  when  he  happened  to  have 
a  case  on  over  the  way,  just  in  order  to  pick  up  a 
little  confidence.     It  all  seemed  so  easy,  the  way  he 
managed  it.     When  he  got  up  in  court  and  looked 
round,   settling  his  wig  firmly  on  his  head  (a  little 
mannerism  he  always  employed   before  opening  his 
case),    and    grinned    at    the    court    with    that    good 
humoured,  Irish  face  of  his,  you  felt  instinctively  that 
here  was  a  man,  at  any  rate,  who  would  never  break 
down  from  lack  of  confidence.     Of  course  it  helped 
him,  being  an  Irishman.     A  touch  of  the  brogue  is 
worth  almost  anything  to  a  barrister.       It  was   far 
more  valuable  than  an  early  marriage,  I  used  to  tell 
him.     Juries  used  to  sit  listening  to  him  with  a  half 
smile,  as  if  enchanted. 

II  Now  thin,  gintlemen  of  the  jury,  I'm  just  asking 
ye  to  attind  to  me  for  one  minnut  hwile  I  go  into  this 
little  matter  that  has  caused  all  the  trouble."     That 
was  the  sort  of  way  he  would  start  off  when  it  came 
to  addressing  them,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes 
he  would  have  them  all  safe  in  his  pocket.       Juries 
love  an  Irish  counsel.     He  is  amusing  in  himself,  and 
gives  them  a  pleasant  sense  of  superiority. 

"  When  you  do  it,  it's  all  like  a  game,"   t  said, 

enviously,  when  it  was  all  over. 

"  An'  that's  just  what  it  is,  an'  a  fine  game  too." 
"  I  wish  I  could  look  on  it  the  same  way.     It  would 

mean  the  devil  of  a  lot  to  me,"  I  sighed. 
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'  Try  ut,  my  good  fellow,  try  ut,"  said  Dan,  with 
the  utmost  cheerfulness. 

Well,  I  was  not  called,  so  I  could  not  very  well 
try  it  at  the  moment.  And  I  knew  very  well  that  it 
would  not  be  much  use  trying  to  persuade  myself  that 
the  whole  thing  was  a  game  when  my  heart  was 
pumping  like  a  blacksmith's  bellows  and  I  was 
standing  up  before  the  court  stammering  out  a  string 
of  futilities  which  even  the  unfortunate  prisoner  I 
was  defending  regarded  with  amused  contempt.  (I 
have  the  fatal  habit  of  visualizing  these  possible  events 
too  clearly.)  In  my  mind  I  could  see  the  solicitor, 
sitting  at  the  table  beneath  me,  turning  round  to  look 
up  with  a  cold  surprise.  This  was  the  young  fellow 
they  wanted  him  to  try,  was  it  ?  Local  man — ought 
to  have  a  chance.  Son  of  old  Strange  of  Ashe,  was 
he,  and  a  cricket  blue  at  Cambridge  ?  Well,  he'll  do 
no  good  at  this  game,  anyway.  And  away  sped  all  my 
chances  as  I  spoke.  That  is  the  worst  of  possessing 
too  vivid  an  imagination. 
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It  would  have  been  terribly  lonely  up  there  at  the 
top  of  Plowden  Buildings  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Cregan.  It  was  a  great  thing  for  me  having  him 
there,  on  the  same  staircase,  and  a  resident.  Most 
of  the  men  in  that  block  only  came  up  during  the  day. 
They  lived  outside  somewhere,  in  Kensington  or 
Bayswater  or  Netting  Hill,  or  perhaps  even  farther 
afield  in  remote  districts  like  Putney  or  Wimbledon. 

"All  right  when  ye're  married,"  said  Dan. 
Families  had  to  live  where  they  could,  but  he  meant 
staying  where  the  work  was,  and  not  missing  more 
than  he  could  help.  Yes,  he  was  a  materialist,  with- 
out doubt.  He  meant  to  make  money — all  the  money 
he  could,  and  as  quick  as  he  could.  Then  perhaps 
I  should  see  him  settle  down  in  a  decent  little  country 
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place,  with  a  bit  of  shooting  attached,  for  Dan  was 
an  all-round  sportsman.  He  taught  me  a  lot  when 
we  became  really  intimate,  later  on. 

But  I  have  always  been  slow  at  accustoming  myself 
to  a  new  environment.  I  hate  moving  :  I  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  take  root  firmly  in  any  place  where 
I  happen  to  have  settled  down  for  a  short  time.  This, 
I  quite  admit,  is  a  sign  of  weakness  and  irresolution ; 
and  accordingly  I  have  done  my  best  to  fight  against 
it  all  my  life."  But  it  still  persists.  And,  solitary 
as  I  may  have  felt  at  intervals  during  those  few 
months  in  the  Temple  I  soon  found,  when  it  became 
a  question  of  trying  something  else,  that  I  was 
already  becoming  attached  to  the  place.  A  limpet- 
like  quality  this,  apt  to  prove  fatal  to  lovers  of 
adventure. 

I  wanted  to  see  something  of  Life,  too.  In  the 
abstract  I  was  all  for  travelling,  knocking  about  the 
world  a  bit  and  seeing  something  of  my  fellows. 
Only  when  it  became  a  question  of  immediate 
departure  did  I  realize  that  those  tentacles  of  mine 
were  gripping  firmly,  and  more  firmly,  and  would, 
in  short,  take  a  lot  of  shifting.  It  was  Percy  Cudden 
who  brought  this  to  my  notice  first.  He  used  to  look 
in  at  my  rooms  fairly  often  when  he  could  get  away 
from  the  business  of  the  stocking  factory  down  at 
Fleckney,  which  he  was  now  managing,  both  his 
parents  being  dead. 

There  was  something  wonderfully  cheering  about 
Percy.  From  the  earliest  days  of  our  acquaintance, 
when  he  and  Jonny  Waring  came  to  be  taught  by 
my  father  at  the  old  rectory  at  Ashe,  the  appearance 
of  Percy  Cudden  had  always  been  the  signal  for 
everyone  to  brighten  up.  He  kept  things  going, 
as  they  say.  Ashe  will  not  soon  forget  those 
theatricals  he  organized  down  in  the  big  barn 
(Clarke's  barn)  which  is  now,  I  hear,  definitely  taken 
over  as  a  sort  of  village  recreation  room  and  club. 
He  became  engaged  to  my  sister  Elsie  later  on,  and 
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she  threw  him  over,  in  rather  a  disgraceful  fashion, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  very  soon  after  I  came  to  live 
in  the  Temple.  But  I  am  bound  to  say  it  seemed 
to  make  no  difference  in  the  way  Percy  treated  me. 
Every  now  and  then,  when  business  affairs  called  him 
up  to  London,  he  would  come  round  and  look  me  up. 
His  entrance  into  those  stuffy  rooms  of  mine  at  the 
top  of  Plowden  Buildings  (they  were  stuffy,  much 
as  I  liked  them)  was  like  a  beneficent  breeze.  I  can 
see  him  now,  in  imagination,  opening  the  door  and 
poking  his  red  head  round  the  corner  to  see  if  I  was 
occupied. 

"  Well,  old  chap,  how  about  it?  Not  interrupting 
you,  am  I?  Jolly  little  place  this,  I  always  think." 

And  he  would  look  round  the  dingy  panelled  walls 
as  though  he  really  meant  what  he  said.  I  dare  say 
he  did  :  Percy  once  had  a  strong  leaning  towards  the 
scholastic  life.  He  would  have  given  anything  to 
have  been  with  us  at  Cambridge,  instead  of  going 
abroad  to  learn  how  they  managed  the  hosiery 
business  in  other  countries.  I  believe  in  his  heart 
he  had  a  feeling  that  a  three  years'  course  at  one  of 
the  ancient  universities  might  have  made  all  the 
difference  to  him — might  perhaps  have  induced  my 
sister  to  look  upon  him  more  kindly.  I  doubt  if 
it  would  have  made  the  slightest  impression  upon 
Elsie. 

As  for  me,  I  sprang  up  as  soon  as  I  saw  him, 
with  more  energy  than  I  had  displayed  for  many 
days.  At  the  sight  of  Percy  Cudden  life,  from  being 
a  drab  affair,  suddenly  took  on  all  the  hues  of  the 
rainbow.  Astonishing,  what  a  difference  the  sight  of 
that  broad,  good-natured  face,  crowned  with  a  sort 
of  mop  of  curly  red  hair,  and  generally  set  off  with 
the  very  latest  and  most  violent  provincial  patterns 
of  tie  and  waistcoat,  made  to  my  whole  outlook  upon 
the  world  ! 

"  By  Jove,"  I  said,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  How's 
everything  down  at  Fleckney  ?  " 
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Percy  made  the  old  sweeping  gesture  with  his 
hand . 

"  Good  enough,  my  lad,  good  enough  !  Getting 
the  job  through,  I  fancy.  Just  ran  up  to  town  to 
settle  one  or  two  details.  I've  made  up  my  mind 
finally  to  cut  loose  from  the  business  altogether.  No 
use  hanging  about  with  a  seat  on  the  board,  trying 
to  explain  to  shareholders  why  stockings  don't  sell  as 
they  did  in  old  times.  No!  I'm  chucking  it  all.'1* 

He  began  walking  up  and  down  my  little  room., 
his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

"  Fact  is,"  he  went  on,  "I  wish  I  could  have 
cleared  out  of  it  a  year  ago.  Only,  of  course,  one 
has  to  work  the  thing  up  a  bit  before  one  unloads 
on  the  public.  Still — if  it  had  only  come  about  a 
year  sooner " 

He  was  silent,  frowning.  I  knew  very  well  what 
he  was  thinking  about.  He  imagined  Elsie  might 
have  relented  if  he  had  not  been  "  in  trade,"  and 
especially  in  that  particular  branch  of  merchandise. 
I  dare  say  there  seems  something  comic  to  certain 
fashionable  folk  about  stocking-weaving;  but  there 
again  I  think  he  was  mistaken  about  Elsie.  Not 
that  she  ever  let  me  into  any  of  her  secrets.  I  could 
only  guess  her  reasons  for  turning  him  down  and 
running  off  with  young  Hicks,  who  had  just  come 
into  his  estate  and  succeeded  to  a  slightly  tarnished 
baronetcy.  She  did  not  really  like  young  Hicks  much 
better  than  we  did,  I  suspect,  while  we  all  liked 
Percy  Cudden.  But  the  title  might  be  useful  on  the 
stage — if  she  stayed  there.  And  Percy  was  certainly 
sometimes  too  flamboyant.  He  might,  some  day, 
put  her  in  a  ridiculous  position.  And  the  bare  chance 
of  that  was  too  much  for  Elsie  to  endure. 

I  must  say  that  Percy  Cudden  had  taken  his 
dismissal  remarkably  well.  He  kept  his  thoughts,  if 
he  had  them,  strictly  to  himself,  on  that  subject.  He 
never  whined  in  the  least,  though  we  all  knew  that  it- 
had  hit  him  very  hard.  He  had  spent  no  end  of 
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money  (of  course  he  was  rich  enough  not  to  feel  it) 
over  buying  things  for  her  while  she  was  still  living 
in  the  cottage  at  Ashe  with  old  Miss  Mooney,  after  my 
father's  death.  I  believe  she  sold  most  of  the  furniture 
when  she  came  up  to  London. 

"  By  the  way,  I  suppose  you  haven't  heard  from 
your  sister  lately?  " 

He  said  it  just  like  that,  without  any  hesitation  or 
stammering  or  indication  that  she  meant  all  the 
world  to  him.  Percy  was  eminently  straight-forward. 
Every  time  he  came  up  to  see  me  he  asked  that 
question  :  every  time  I  had  to  shake  my  head  in  reply. 

"  Not  a  word.  You  know  she  never  writes — unless 
she  wants  something  very  badly." 

A  slight  cloud  passed  over  Percy's  face.  He  never 
liked  my  saying  anything  that  might  be  held  to  reflect 
upon  Elsie's  character.  It  passed,  and  the  sun  shone 
again,  only  a  trifle  dimmed. 

'  Don't  you  even  know  where  she  is  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Not  in  the  least.  I  tell  you  I've  never  heard  a 
word.  All  I  know  is  that  she  said  she  was  going  to 
South  Africa  with  a  touring  company.  And  then- 
well  !  you  remember  that  night  when  we  were  all  up 
here." 

Percy  nodded,  gravely.  It  was  he,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  who  had  escorted  Elsie  downstairs  and  returned 
with  the  information  that  she  had  married  Reggie 
Hicks,  that  very  unsatisfactory  baronet,  who  had  also 
been  brought  up  for  a  year  or  so  with  us  all  at  Ashe. 
But  whether  she  had  combined  marriage  with  her 
South  African  tour  or  had  merely  been  travelling 
about  with  Reggie  on  his  yacht  I  had  no  means  of 
telling. 

"  Oh,  well,  I  thought  you  might,"  said  Percy,  with 
a  fine  assumption  of  carelessness.  "  I  was  just 
wondering  whether — they  were  together,  that's  all.  I 
saw  something  in  one  of  the  papers  the  other  day 
about  Hicks  being  back  in  the  Mediterranean  again. 
But  it  didn't  mention  her." 
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4  I  dare  say  she  prefers  touring  South  Africa  to 
staying  with  Sir  Reginald  Hicks,"  I  said.  "  A  very 
little  of  that  young  man's  society  would  be  quite 
enough  for  most  people.'* 

*  Well,  I  wish  she'd  come  back  again — as  long  as 
she  didn't  bring  him  with  her.  She's  never  had  a  real 
chance  in  London  yet.  Here  am  I,  with  more  money 
than  I  know  what  to  do  with.  I'd  love  to  take  a 
theatre  and  give  her  a  good  show." 

"  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  losing  money 
known  to  science,"  I  said,  rather  dryly. 

"  My  dear  man,  she'd  take  the  place  by  storm,  if 
she  only  had  her  chance.  You  know  it  as  well  as  I 
do.  I'd  give  anything  to  see  her  in  a  London 
theatre."  He  sighed,  walking  rapidly  up  and  down 
the  room,  his  hands  thrust  into  his  pockets.  *  You 
see,  here  I  am,  clearing  out  of  the  stocking  business 
and  Fleckney  and  all  the  rest  of  it  and  only  anxious  to 
find  something  to  do.  If  you  do  see  her  at  any 
time— 

"  Why,  yes,  I'll  tell  her,"  I  filled  in  the  hiatus. 
;t  And,  from  what  I  remember  of  Elsie,  I  should  think 
she'll  want  Drury  Lane  at  least."  For  Elsie  was 
certainly  not  the  nervous  member  of  the  family. 

"  By  Jove,  she'd  fill  it  too,"  said  the  loyal  Percy. 
4i  I've  a  sort  of  idea,  you  know,  that  I  was  meant  to 
work  alongside  of  your  family.  All  the  best  things 
I've  done  have  been  with  you  two." 


IV 

We  went  to  a  theatre  that  night,  and  I  found  Percy 
a  bed  in  my  rooms — I  had  a  spare  chamber  fitted  up 
for  chance  guests — and  the  next  day  he  dashed  off  to 
the  City  early  in  the  morning  in  order  to  get  his 
business  finally  settled.  And  then  we  had  another  day 
together,  and  enjoyed  ourselves,  as  indeed  we  always 
managed  to  do  in  our  youth  whenever  we  foregathered 
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in  London.  After  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  all 
the  papers  had  been  signed,  we  celebrated  the  occasion 
by  a  big  dinner  at  one  of  the  new  hotels  that  had  just 
been  raised  in  Northumberland  Avenue. 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  now?  "  I  said,  as 
the  waiter  opened  a  bottle  of  Ayala.  "  Fancy  retiring 
with  a  fortune,  at  the  early  age  of  two-and-twenty." 

And  I  did  feel  a  slight  pang  of  envy  as  I  looked  at 
him.  Percy  Cudden  was  not  one  of  those  who  need 
worry  themselves,  as  I  was  doing,  about  the  choice  of 
a  profession.  He  need  not  lose  a  night's  sleep 
wondering  whether  he  had  not  made  a  ghastly  mistake 
and  ruined  his  whole  life.  With  all  this  money  behind 
him  he  could  flit  airily  from  one  flower  to  another,  like 
a  butterfly. 

11  Faith,  money's  the  thing  to  have,  an*  plenty  of 
ut,"  said  Dan  Cregan,  sampling  the  champagne. 

Dan  was  with  us  that  night.  Percy  had  asked  me 
if  there  was  anyone  I  should  like  to  invite,  and  I 
selected  him,  as  about  the  only  friend  I  had  made  at 
the  Temple  so  far. 

"I'm  not  going  to  retire  just  yet,  though,"  put  in 
Percy.  "  Lord  bless  you,  there  are  no  end  of  things 
I  want  to  do  before  retiring." 

"  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  try  ?  Coming  to  live 
with  us  at  the  Temple  ?  " 

"  That  wouldn't  be  bad  fun,  either.  I  like  that  little 
hutch  of  yours.  Fine  view.  But  I  want  to  see  more 
of  the  world  than  one  gets  from  Plowden  Buildings. 
I'm  going  to  travel  a  bit  first,  and  look  round.  Then, 
when  I've  found  something  really  good  I'll  come  back 
again  and  put  you  all  into  it,  on  the  ground  floor." 

"  Good!  "  said  Dan.  "  Mind  now,  I'll  hold  ye  to 
that.  If  things  don't  go  a  lot  better  soon  the  Cregan 
family  '11  be  on  the  rocks." 

"  Where  are  you  going  first?  "  I  asked. 

Percy  opened  his  arms  wide,  with  an  all-embracing 
gesture. 

"  Oh,    anywhere!     Canada,     America,     Australia. 
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Back  by  Japan,  China  and  the  East.  Do  it  thoroughly 
while  you're  about  it.  That's  my  motto.  I  want  a 
companion,  though,  when  I  do  go.  Come  along  with 
me,  Rudolf." 

For  one  moment  I  was  very  nearly  saying  I  would* 
And  of  course  I  ought  to  have  seized  the  chance  at 
once,  for  there  was  not  the  smallest  doubt  I  should 
have  had  a  first-class  time,  and  learned  a  great  deal 
at  very  small  expense.  Percy,  I  knew,  would  have 
insisted  on  paying  all  expenses.  But  Cregan  put  in 
his  word. 

"  All  very  well  for  you  millionaires,"  he  said. 
"  Strange  and  I  have  got  to  stay  at  home  and  make  a 
living.  By  the  time  you  come  back  he'll  be  called, 
and  those  chambers  of  his  so  full  of  briefs  there'll  be 
no  room  for  you." 

And  whether  it  was  the  thought  of  that  very 
unlikely  occurrence  or,  more  probably,  the  sheer  lack 
of  initiative  that  was  my  chief  characteristic  in 
those  days,  I  let  the  opportunity  go.  Percy  was 
disappointed,  I  could  see.  But  he  went  back  to 
Fleckney  the  next  morning,  and  it  was  some  little  time 
before  I  saw  him  again. 


Chapter  II  Beating  at  the  Bars 


I  PASSED  my  examinations  (which  were  easy 
enough,  to  tell  the  honest  truth)  and  did  actually 
get  myself  called  and,  as  you  may  say,  perched  for  a 
few  moments  on  the  brink  of  actual  practice.  That  is 
to  say,  I  thought  about  it  seriously  before  I  came  to 
the  definite  conclusion  that  it  would  not  do,  that  I  was 
not  the  sort  of  man  wanted  for  that  particular  employ- 
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I  hated  the  thought  of  going  on  circuit.  And  even 
before  I  started  it  seemed  that  my  examinations 
availed  little  except  to  give  me  an  empty  title  :  I 
should  have  to  read  in  some  practising  barrister's 
chambers  for  a  year  or  so,  to  learn  my  business. 
Which  meant,  apparently,  a  hundred  pounds  at  least 
out  of  my  pocket.  Was  it  likely  to  be  worth  it? 

I  sheltered  myself  under  this  cloak  of  pretended 
economy,  but  in  my  heart  I  knew  well  enough  it 
was  merely  a  matter  of  nervousness.  I  had  come  to 
dread  my  first  appearance  in  court.  There  was  a 
man  I  knew,  living  over  in  King's  Bench  Walk, 
who  had  taken  to  writing  in  the  papers  and 
magazines.  Barrie  Elwes  was  his  name,  and  he 
used  to  regale  me  with  horrid  stories  of  his  early 
days  on  circuit,  before  (as  he  expressed  it)  he 
managed  to  find  his  way  out  of  the  morass.  He 
must  have  been  a  man  of  my  own  type,  more  or  less, 
for  he  confessed  to  me  that  he  had  never  undergone 
so  terrible  a  time  as  when  he  was  asked  by  some 
busy  barrister  at  Quarter  Sessions  to  hold  a  brief 
for  him  in  case  he"  might  be  engaged  in  the  other 
court. 

"  I  spent  hours  over  that  case,"  said  Barrie  Elwes. 
44  If  I  told  you  all  the  labour  I  expended  you 
wouldn't  believe  me.  Just  a  simple  case  of  a  servant- 
girl  accused  of  stealing  from  her  employer.  But,  by 
Gad,  I  invented  at  least  three  separate  lines  of 
defence,  and  took  the  trouble  to  write  them  all  out 
in  case  I  forgot  them  when  it  came  to  the  point. 
Then  I  fell  into  a  cold  sweat  because  I  thought  my 
voice  might  refuse  to  function  at  the  critical  moment. 
I  tell  you,  my  lad,  I  had  at  least  two  days  of  absolute 
misery  over  that  infernal  girl.  And  then,  when  the 
case  was  called  on,  in  came  the  owner  of  the  brief 
at  once  and  took  it  on  himself.  But  that  was  a  lesson 
to  me." 

I  don't  know  whether  the  man  was  exaggerating 
his  troubles  for  my  benefit,  but  he  certainly  did 
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something  to  confirm  my  resolution.  There  were 
also,  I  learned,  terrible  things  in  his  day  called 
"  dockers."  The  practice  was  that,  when  a  case  was 
called  on,  the  prisoner,  if  undefended,  was  allowed 
to  choose  any  counsel  present,  handing  across  the 
sum  of  £i.  35.  6d.,  generally  made  up  of  small  coins 
wrapped  up  in  an  old  piece  of  paper.  Then  the 
unfortunate  fellow  chosen  had  to  glance  through 
the  depositions  rapidly  or  pick  up  the  threads  of  the 
case  as  best  he  could  while  it  went  on.  A  terrible 
affair — enough  to  whiten  the  hair  of  any  ordinary 
man. 

Barrie  Elwes  was  an  amusing  hand  at  story-telling. 
He  did  a  number  of  various  things  for  the  Evening 
Gazette  of  those  days,  and  for  Mackenzie's  Magazine, 
and  I  dare  say  for  many  other  publications  as  well. 
He  was  dramatic  critic,  too,  for  the  Sunday  Citizen. 
Sometimes  he  used  to  take  me  out  with  him  to  the 
play,  and  even  escort  me  behind  the  scenes  on 
occasion  and  introduce  me  to  some  celebrity  of  the 
moment.  That  sort  of  thing,  it  appeared,  did  not 
affect  his  nerves  at  all. 

Dan  Cregan,  of  course,  warned  me  not  to  believe 
a  word  I  heard  from  the  man. 

"There's  nothing  in  it,  at  all,"  he  said.  '  He's 
just  been  fooling  you.  Elwes  is  a  clever  fellow 
enough,  and  he'd  have  been  making  a  handsome 
sum  at  the  Bar  if  he  hadn't  found  writing  easier 
work.  Besides,  he  likes  going  to  the  theatre.  An' 
I'm  not  blaming  him.  But  don't  you  listen  to  what 
he  says  about  the  time  he  had  on  circuit." 

"  He  may  not  have  felt  like  that,"  I  admitted, 
"  but  I'm  certain  I  should." 

Dan  eyed  me  over  his  spectacles  (he  had  just  taken 
to  them,  chiefly,  I  believe,  to  impress  the  jury)  with 
an  air  of  kindly  severity. 

"  I  believe  you're  hankering  after  travelling  the 
same  road,"  he  said,  "  an'  all  just  because  you're 
afraid  of  being  bullied  by  the  judge.  Man,  hwat's 
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the  good  of  letting  yourself  be  bullied  by  anybody?  " 
And  he  went  on  to  explain  that  he  just  treated  the 
judge,  or  the  chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions,  or  who- 
ever it  might  be,  as  his  equal,  and  chatted  to  him 
pleasantly,  as  it  might  be  over  a  glass  of  port  after 
dinner.  Hang  it  all,  we  were  just  as  good  as  they 
were.  How  many  of  them  had  got  cricket  or 
athletic  blues,  or  first  classes  in  their  tripos  ?  No ! 
the  only  way  to  get  on  was  to  reflect  that  in  a  year 
or  two  we  should  be  sitting  up  there  on  the  seat  of 
honour  ourselves,  listening  to  poor  little  barristers 
opening  their  first  cases.  And  in  the  meanwhile 
cultivate  a  healthy  contempt  for  their  intellectual 
powers.  Why  !  it  was  notorious  that  most  of  them 
knew  absolutely  nothing  outside  law,  and  probably 
not  too  much  of  that. 

Thus  Dan  Cregan,  doing  his  level  best  to  shepherd 
me  into  the  right  path.  It  seems  to  me  that  most  of 
my  friends  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  valuable  time, 
at  odd  periods  during  my  career,  trying  to  get  me 
pointed  straight.  They  remind  me  of  that  army  of 
little  tugs,  with  fenders  on  their  blunt  noses,  that 
you  may  see  any  morning  up  the  Hudson  River 
nosing  the  incoming  liners  into  their  appointed 
berths.  A  friendly  shove  this  way,  followed  by  a 
slight  push  on  the  other  side,  until  they  get  their 
protege  safely  docked. 


ii 

I  suppose  the  thought  had  crossed  my  mind  before 
I  met  Barrie  Elwes,  dramatic  critic  and  writer  for 
the  press.  The  Temple  sheltered  always  a  certain 
number  of  literary  men — or  at  any  rate  men  who  hung 
precariously  on  to  the  outer  fringe  of  letters.  We 
had  a  novelist  or  two;  magazine  writers  not  a  few; 
journalists  and  reviewers  in  plenty.  For  the  Temple, 
after  all,  is  Fleet  Street's  near  neighbour,  and  the 
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tradition  that  Templars  should  also  be  gentlemen  of 
the  press  dates  from  a  period  before  Thackeray. 

Besides,  it  was  a  sort  of  compromise.  One  could 
always  be  making  a  little  out  of  journalism  (or  so 
the  story-tellers  said)  while  waiting  for  the  briefs  that 
one  secretly  hoped  would  never  come. 

How  easy  a  matter  it  seems  to  the  young  and 
uninitiated,  this  business  of  Writing  for  the  Press  ! 
It  seems  one  of  the  simplest  professions  to  enter  that 
can  be  imagined.  It  demands  no  actual  outlay,  or 
very  little,  and  the  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  can 
learn  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade  as  he  goes  along- 
earning  a  modicum  of  money  by  the  way.  Pens 
and  ink  I  already  possessed :  foolscap  paper  was 
procurable  easily  enough  within  a  few  doors  of 
Middle  Temple  Lane  :  paper-fasteners  might  perhaps 
be  useful,  and  envelopes  of  a  certain  size,  and  stamps. 
Plenty  of  stamps,  I  foresaw  at  once,  though  it  was 
true  that  from  a  central  situation  like  the  Temple 
one  might,  if  necessary,  deliver  a  good  deal  of 
material  by  hand,  saving  postage.  No  doubt,  if 
I  had  known  anything  then  about  such  things,  I 
should  have  bought  a  typewriter.  Vaguely  I  was 
aware  that  such  things  existed.  In  fact  tradesmen 
were  just  beginning  to  send  round  circulars  in  type- 
script, but  I  do  not  think  they  were  yet  used  to  any 
great  extent  for  literary  work.  Newspapers  and 
magazines  were  not  so  particular  as  they  appear  to 
be  now.  Editors  read  manuscript,  because  there  was 
practically  nothing  else  to  read. 

And  then  came  the  important  question  of  subject. 
How  did  anyone  begin  to  write?  I  used  to  sit  up 
there  in  my  rooms  at  the  top  of  Plowden  Buildings 
and  wonder  what  I  should  try  first.  Should  I  try 
a  novel,  or  short  stories,  or  essays,  or  light  sketches, 
or  verse?  I  had  no  consciousness  of  any  great 
message  that  I  wanted  to  deliver  to  the  world.  The 
important  thing  was  to  make  a  start — somehow  :  to 
get  into  print :  to  receive  some  sign  from  the  high 
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priests  that  would  start  me  on  the  road  with  a 
certain  degree  of  much-needed  self-confidence.  Other 
things  being  equal,  of  course,  I  should  have  preferred 
to  write  a  novel.  To  burst  upon  an  astonished  world, 
suddenly,  with  a  complete  published  book  :  to  take  it 
by  storm,  and  reach  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  fame  in 
a  single  night,  like  so  many  legendary  heroes — that 
would  be  decidedly  the  pleasantest  way  of  opening 
a  career.  But,  frankly,  1  had  not  the  least  idea  how 
to  set  about  the  business.  I  could  write  an  opening 
chapter  :  I  could  do  it,  if  required,  in  three  or  four 
different  styles,  all  popular  in  their  day.  But  the 
difficulty  was  always  to  carry  on. 

"  You  all  want  to  start  at  the  top,"  said  Barrie 
Elwes,  when  I  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject.  "  Don't 
be  in  such  a  deuce  of  a  hurry.  If  you  are  going  to 
get  there  at  all,  take  my  word  for  it,  it's  much  better 
to  get  there  by  degrees.  These  sky-rockets  that  come 
down  plop  in  a  year  or  so,  they  aren't  really  happy 
about  it,  you  know." 

In  my  heart  I  may  have  thought  that  it  was  better 
to  be  a  sky-rocket  that  had  come  down  than  never 
to  have  soared  above  the  surface  at  all.  But  I  was 
ready  to  take  any  amount  of  good  advice.  I  even 
wrote  verse — a  lot  of  verse — some  excessively  senti- 
mental and  some  intended  to  be  comic.  And  I  took 
no  end  of  trouble  trying  to  find  out  whether  I  was 
sending  the  right  stuff  to  the  right  persons. 

"  Be  businesslike,"  repeated  Barrie  Elwes,  gener- 
ally from  the  sofa  or  the  depths  of  a  basket-chair. 
(He  was  perhaps  the  least  businesslike  of  mortals 
himself.)  "  These  literary  gents  always  seem  to 
think  they  can  get  on  anyhow,  from  hand  to  mouth." 

Elwes  had  a  sardonic  humour.  I  believe  he 
thoroughly  enjoyed  watching  me  struggle  in  the 
mud,  while  he  reposed  on  high  Olympus,  repeating 
wise  saws.  He  had  tumbled  into  his  own  job ;  and, 
in  fact,  he  would  admit  in  his  more  honest  moments 
that  though  Merit  might  be  a  good  horse  Luck  was 
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a  better,  over  the  Fleet  Street  course.  He  had  started 
his  career  as  a  journalist  through  the  purest  accident. 

"  I  just  happened  to  know  Melville,'*  he  explained. 
"  You  remember  Melville,  the  dramatic  critic?  " 

I  felt  vaguely  that  I  knew  the  name. 

"  Well,  he  lived  over  the  way  there,  in  Elm  Court, 
and  I  knew  him  pretty  well.  One  afternoon  he  sent 
for  me,  and  said  he  was  feeling  pretty  sick  :  did  I 
think  I  could  go  to  a  first  night  for  him,  and  if  so 
would  I  go  to  the  Citizen  and  make  arrangements? 
I  tell  you,  I  was  as  nervous  as  could  be,  but  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  it  was  too  good  a  thing  to  neglect, 
and  I  went.  Poor  old  Melville  was  dead  in  three 
days.  And  I've  carried  on  his  job  ever  since." 

"  I  suppose  you  are  not  likely  to  go  sick,"  I 
suggested  mildly. 

He  chuckled. 

"  There's  no  knowing.  But  we  are  not  altogether 
unlike.  Mind  you,  a  touch  of  nervousness  isn't  a 
bad  fault.  It's  a  lot  better  than  being  too  cock-sure 
of  yourself.  Only,  when  we  happen  to  get  a  chance, 
men  like  you  and  me  sometimes  let  it  slip,  just 
because  we  haven't  the  confidence  to  take  it.  When 
the  big  thing  does  come  along,  we  have  <o  pull  our- 
selves together  and  make  an  effort." 

All  of  which  was  no  doubt  very  sound.  But  I 
went  on,  as  businesslike  as  could  be,  and  nothing 
happened.  I  started  a  little  entry-book,  in  which  I 
kept  a  list  of  everything  I  sent  out,  with  its  destina- 
tion and  date  of  dispatch — and  return.  Some  few 
never  returned  at  all.  I  did  not  grieve  unduly  over 
their  fate  :  while  they  were  still  unaccounted  for  in 
my  ledger  there  was  always  a  possibility  that  they 
might  be  on  the  point  of  appearing  somewhere.  But 
they  never  did — or  if  they  did  I  never  saw  them. 
They  merely  vanished  from  the  sight  of  man ;  upon 
which  I  generally  sat  down  (after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
weeks)  and  rewrote  or  adapted  them  into  something 
fresh,  from  notes  or  memory.  But,  as  a  general 
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rule,    I   am   bound  to  say  editors  were   remarkably 
good  at  returning  these  unsolicited  contributions. 


Ill 

It  began  to  grow  into  a  personal  question  with 
me.  I  suppose  there  is  a  vein  of  obstinacy  in  me 
somewhere,  and  I  thought  to  myself  that  this  was 
getting  to  be  past  a  joke.  After  all,  was  it  so  very 
difficult  a  feat  to  get  into  print?  Not  if  you  con- 
sidered some  of  our  residents  who  had  apparently 
accomplished  the  miracle,  and  were  repeating  it  day 
by  day.  (Even  the  little  sketches  done  by  Barrie 
Elwes,  in  his  moments  of  relaxation  from  the  serious 
work  of  dramatic  criticism,  did  not  strike  me  as  any- 
thing very  remarkable.)  It  seemed  to  me  that  much 
of  my  own  work  was  as  good  as  his,  or  even  better. 
But  were  we  writers  ever  to  be  trusted  as  judges  of  our 
own  work  ?  The  stern  fact  remained  that,  after  the 
better  part  of  a  year's  work,  I  still  had  to  see  my 
first  proof. 

It  came  at  last.  Everything  comes  to  those  who 
wait  long  enough.  It  was,  I  admit,  not  very  much 
of  a  thing,  to  look  at,  when  it  did  come. 

The  evening  postman  brought  it  upstairs,  and  at 
first  I  fished  it  out  of  the  letter-box  without  recogniz- 
ing it  for  what  it  was.  There  was  a  roughly-printed 
slip  of  paper  in  a  flimsy  envelope,  and  I  took  it,  in 
the  dim  light,  for  some  advertisement  or  other.  Then 
I  struck  a  match  and  lit  the  gas,  and  saw  it  was  a 
proof!  My  first  galley  slip.  And  I  may  add  that 
it  was  set  up  worse  than  any  galley  slip  I  remember 
to  have  seen  since.  But  there  it  was — my  first ! 

I  must  have  spent  hours  going  through  that  solid 
and  very  dull  informative  article,  rectifying  the 
innumerable  errors  that  the  compositor  had  managed 
to  introduce,  and  altering  phrases  here  and  there  for 
the  sake  of  euphony.  Deep  down  within  my  heart 
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there  glowed  a  little  core  of  satisfaction.  I  could 
hardly  find  it  in  my  heart  to  let  the  thing  go  back 
to  the  printer.  Fortunately,  they  had  sent  it  in 
duplicate,  so  I  was  able  to  retain  a  copy. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  turn  round  and  laugh  at 
myself  as  I  was  then.  A  proof  may  not  be  anything 
to  make  a  triumphal  song  about,  in  itself  :  a  time 
soon  comes,  to  the  busy  journalist,  when  the  sight 
of  one  is  anything  but  pleasing.  But  in  those  early 
days  of  struggle  it  is  a  sign  of  breaking  clouds. 
Besides,  a  persistent  lack  of  proofs  is  deadly,  even 
to  the  most  sanguine.  One  finds  a  difficulty  in 
keeping  hopeful  when  every  single  contribution  is 
invariably  rejected. 

I  had,  no  doubt,  exaggerated  notions  of  the 
importance  of  being  in  print.  This  magazine  that 
had  accepted  me  had  quite  a  good  name — an  historic 
name.  I  used  to  dream  at  nights  of  getting  ten 
pounds  for  my  article.  At  least  five.  Waghorn, 
who  lived  in  King's  Bench  Walk,  boasted  of  getting 
twenty  pounds  for  everything  he  wrote  in  the  Century. 
(Magazines  must  have  paid  higher  rates  then  than 
they  do  now,  or  else  my  old  friends  were  not  afraid 
to  exaggerate  a  little.)  Between  ourselves,  I  did  not 
think  so  very  highly  of  Waghorn  as  a  writer. 

I  waited  and  waited.  Every  month  I  secured  the 
first  copy  of  that  magazine  that  I  could  see  on  the 
bookstalls,  took  it  home  and  examined  it  thoroughly 
—to  find  nothing  of  the  smallest  interest  to  me. 
Horrid  doubts  began  to  assail  me.  Did  it  ever 
happen,  perhaps,  that  an  unfortunate  author  was 
deluded  in  this  way?  Some  of  my  journalistic 
friends  airily  said  that  proofs  were  nothing — no 
guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an  article  :  the  point 
had  been  settled  legally.  I  was,  it  seemed,  in  the 
position  of  an  artist  who  had  seen  his  picture  accepted 
by  the  Royal  Academy,  and  then  found  it  crowded 
out  at  the  last  moment.  I  had  nothing  whatsoever 
to  show  for  my  pains  but  the  duplicate  proof. 
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It  was  six  solid  months  before  that  article  of  mine 
appeared.  And,  looking  at  it  now,  I  am  inclined  to 
wonder  that  the  editor  did  not  repent  of  his  lenience 
when  he  saw  it  again.  Still,  it  did  appear.  And 
then  there  was  the  matter  of  payment.  It  had  not 
occurred  to  me  that  magazines  (at  any  rate  those  with 
reputable  names)  ever  required  dunning  for  payment. 
It  was  Dan  Cregan  who  suggested  at  last  that  it  was 
time  I  wrote  and  pointed  out  that  my  remuneration 
was  overdue.  I  did  so — and  received  after  my  second 
attempt  the  sum  of  thirteen  shillings  and  sixpence 
in  postal  orders,  together  with  a  curt  note  stating 
that  the  editor  was  not  in  the  habit  of  paying  for 
contributions  of  that  nature  unless  by  previous 
arrangement.  I  did  not  say  too  much  about  this 
communication  to  my  friends.  But  I  did  begin  to 
wonder  how  a  young  man  was  expected  to  make  a 
living  by  his  pen. 


IV 

Dan  Cregan  did  his  level  best  to  help  me  on.  He 
did  not  know  anything  much  about  the  profession  of 
letters,  but  he  had  actually  been  commissioned  once 
to  write  an  article  (on  some  legal  point  or  other)  for 
one  of  the  evening  papers.  And  he  had  been  paid 
no  less  a  sum  than  five  pounds  for  it,  though  his 
article  (as  he  readily  admitted)  was  certainly  not  so 
long  as  mine  nor,  he  was  good  enough  to  say,  so 
well  written. 

But  there  it  was.  We  just  did  not  know  then  what 
an  immense  gulf  existed  between  the  commissioned 
article  and  the  unsolicited  contribution.  The  excellent 
Dan  read  a  good  many  of  my  things,  and  professed 
to  marvel  that  they  should  not  have  been  snapped 
up  at  once  by  hungry  editors.  He  proposed  that  he 
should  take  a  few  with  him  and  call  on  his  friend 
who  edited  the  Piccadilly  Gazette,  the  man  who  had 
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commissioned  him  to  instruct  the  public  on  the  law 
as  relating  to  railway  passengers  who  refused  to 
pay  their  fare.  That  was  the  subject  of  Cregan's 
adventure  into  print,  I  remember  now. 

;<  For  heaven's  sake  don't  do  anything-  of  the 
kind,"  I  said.  "  He's  seen  them  once  already." 
Indeed,  I  don't  think  there  were  many  editors  of 
London  papers  left  who  had  not  had  the  opportunity 
of  printing  those  dissertations  of  mine  if  they  had 
cared  to  do  so. 

1  Well,  let's  give  him  another  chance,"  went  on 
Dan,  quite  unabashed.  "  Probably  he  never  read 
them  :  if  he  did  I  expect  he's  forgotten  by  now." 

Which  was  no  doubt  perfectly  true,  but  I  did  not 
want  to  risk  it. 

"  I  might  just  mention  your  name  to  him  at  the 
club,"  he  suggested.  "  I  meet  him  pretty  nearly 
every  afternoon." 

But  I  did  not  want  that  either.  What  was  the 
good  of  getting  into  the  Piccadilly  by  a  side  wind, 
as  a  personal  favour?  But  Cregan  insisted  upon 
putting  down  a  little  ground  bait,  as  he  called  it, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  I  got  a  letter  from 
the  Piccadilly  office  saying  that  the  editor  would  be 
glad  to  consider  anything  I  cared  to  submit.  For 
some  few  days  that  spurred  me  on  to  work  with 
extraordinary  energy  and  resolution.  I  really 
thought,  for  the  moment,  that  my  foot  was  on  the 
ladder.  But  nothing  whatsoever  resulted  from  that 
editorial  indiscretion.  Indeed,  if  I  had  possessed 
ordinary  common  sense,  and  taken  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  columns  of  the  paper  carefully  to  see  the 
sort  of  stuff  they  were  printing,  I  should  have 
realized  that  I  was  merely  wasting  their  time  by 
trying  them  with  the  careful  essays  I  was  turning 
out  then. 

Elwes  was  a  better  guide  than  Dan,  naturally. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  point  out  that  I  was  working 
altogether  on  the  wrong  lines.  But  his  criticism 
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was  vitiated  by  the  belief  that  I  was  adopting 
my  pontifical  manner  consciously,  for  some  deep 
purpose,  whereas  it  came  to  me  naturally.  In  fact, 
at  that  time  I  could  not  express  myself  lightly, 
however  hard  I  tried. 

4  I  was  born  out  of  due  time,"  I  explained. 
"  Really,  I  belong  to  the  eighteenth  century;  and 
here  we  are  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth.  I  wish 
you  were  Samuel  Johnson." 

Barrie  Elwes  made  a  grimace. 

"  A  most  unpleasant  old  fellow,  from  all  I've 
heard,"  he  said.  "  And  the  only  stuff  of  his  I  ever 
tried  to  read  I  failed  to  get  through." 

11  There  you  are.  Precisely  what  I  say.  No  one 
cares  a  hang  now  about  dignity." 

"  Stodge  !  "  corrected  Elwes,  briefly. 

"  Well,  anyway  you  must  admire  Gibbon?  " 

E lives  assumed  a  critical  frown. 

4 *  Gibbon?  I  seem  vaguely  to  remember  the 
name.  Didn't  he  spend  most  of  his  time  delivering 
sly  prods  at  the  Christian  religion  ?  Is  that  why  you 
admire  him  ?  " 

"  I  like  him  because  he  can  write." 

"  I  believe,"  Elwes  delivered  his  opinion  gravely, 
"  there  are  some  who  still  consider  him  a  great 
master  of  the  minuet  in  prose." 

Which  was  not  a  bad  phrase.  Elwes  used  to 
bring  out  a  few  on  occasion. 

But  I  actually  wanted  to  write  like  Gibbon — with, 
of  course,  the  necessary  modifications.  I  loved 
those  careful  sentences,  trim  yet  majestic :  the 
formal  air,  as  of  a  Dutch  garden  :  the  sly  thrusts, 
delivered  with  the  gravest  face.  That,  to  my  mind, 
was  Literature. 

"  You'll  get  over  it,  I  dare  say,"  said  Elwes. 
had  a  few  similar  enthusiasms  myself  when  I   was 
your    age.     I    thought   the   world    of    Ouida.     She 
isn't  too  bad,  either." 

From   which   you   may   gather   dimly  that    Barrie 
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Elwes  was  something  of  a  cynic.  He  used  to 
explain  to  me  that  in  order  to  get  on  as  a  journalist, 
or  rather  as  free-lance  writer  in  the  papers  and 
magazines,  it  was  essential  to  get  rid  of  all  these 
violent  admirations.  Unless,  indeed,  one  could 
assume  an  enthusiasm  for  something  new,  strange, 
and  a  trifle  morbid. 

"  One  must  keep  up  with  the  times,"  he  pointed 
out.  "  All  these  old  fellows  are  dead.  And,  what 
is  worse,  they  haven't  been  dead  long  enough  to  be 
decently  forgotten.  If  you  can  dig  up  some 
Elizabethan  or  Jacobean  whose  name  is  unfamiliar, 
why,  you  might  have  a  chance.  But  leave  the 
eighteenth  century  alone.  Austin  Dobson  and 
Augustine  Birrell  are  dealing  with  that — and  two  are 
enough." 


It  was  Elwes  who  first  preached  to  me  on  the 
advisability  of  getting  to  know  something  of  the 
world  before  I  set  out  to  instruct  it.  And  something 
of  my  trade,  too. 

11  Journalism,  and  writing  in  general,"  he  said,  "  is 
much  like  any  other  job.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  all 
the  better  for  being  learned.  You  can't  expect  to 
drop  into  it  at  once  and  begin  earning  money,  off 
hand.  Why  should  you?" 

"Why  indeed?  I'm  here,  all  ready  to  learn. 
I'm  only  asking  to  be  taught." 

Elwes  lay  back,  gazing  reflectively  at  the  ceiling. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  can  teach  you.  In  fact, 
I'm  pretty  sure  I  can't.  I'm  not  a  journalist  myself, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  :  I'm  just  a  writer, 
who  happens  to  do  a  little  journalism  by  accident. 
A  different  thing  altogether,  let  me  tell  you.  Don't 
go  about  the  world  calling  men  of  letters  by  the 
opprobrious  name  of  journalists  or  you'll  get  into 
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serious  trouble.       Still,    I'm   not  saying  I   couldn't 
give  you  some  excellent  advice." 
11  That's  all  I  want." 
What  a  relief  to  find  anyone  who  doesn't  want 
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reviewed  books  for  perhaps  five  years,  and  criticized 
plays  for  nearly  ten,  and  written  a  good  many 
1  middles/  as  they  call  the  infernal  things.  (I  never 
did  like  doing  middles.)  In  that  drawer  over  there 
you'll  find  quite  a  collection  of  old  stuff.  Dig  it  out, 
if  you  like." 

I  dug  some  of  it  out,  and  looked  it  over. 

"  I  don't  suppose  it  will  do  you  much  good," 
Elwes  went  on,  lazily.  "  Can't  see  why  it  should. 
Probably  you  can  write  every  bit  as  well  as  I  can. 
I've  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  if  I  went  sick,  like 
poor  Melville,  you  could  take  on  my  job  with  perfect 
competence.  Pretty  nearly  every  one  of  us  can 
write,  assuming  we've  had  a  respectable  classical 
•education.  The  trouble  comes,  as  you  have  already 
found  out,  not  in  turning  out  the  stuff,  but  in 
finding  out.  what  stuff  they  want,  and  then  inducing 
them  to  buy  it.  And  there,  after  all,  you  are  a  lot 
better  equipped  than  most  of  us." 

I  asked  modestly  why  he  thought  so. 

"  Not  through  any  particular  virtue  of  your  own, 
but  just  because  you  happen  to  have  independent 
means.  A  tremendous  thing  that.  You  can  afford 
to  wait,  without  starving.  Though  I'm  aware  there 
exists  a  school  that  maintains  a  man  has  to  pass 
under  the  harrow  before  he  can  turn  out  any  work 
of  value.  Perhaps  they  are  right :  all  I  say  is  that 
the  harrow  is  an  uncomfortable  thing  to  have  driven 
over  you.  My  own  view  is  that  when  you  crawl 
about  the  streets  without  a  meal  inside  you  and  with 
no  immediate  prospect  of  getting  one,  probably  with 
holes  in  your  boots  and  your  socks  beginning  to 
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show  through,   it  becomes  a  difficult  matter  to  do 
really  good  work." 

I  quite  believed  him. 

Elwes,  after  some  time,  announced  his  intention 
of  taking  me  in  hand  seriously. 

'  If  you  mean  to  write,"  he  explained,  "  the  more 
types  you  meet  the  better.  I'd  better  show  you  a 
few." 

And  he  began  to  take  me  about  with  him.  There 
was  his  club,  for  example,  a  curious  place  tucked 
away  in  a  by-street  off  Chancery  Lane — the  Johnson 
Club  it  was  called.  (I  suppose  there  always  has 
been  a  Johnson  Club,  somewhere  in  London,  ever 
since  the  great  Samuel  died  in  Bolt  Court.)  Elwes 
was  quite  right:  there  were  plenty  of  "types"  to 
be  seen  there.  And  we  all  met,  of  course,  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality,  whether  we  happened  to 
be  struggling  journalists,  or  decayed  actors,  or 
tobacconists  with  a  turn  for  letters,  or  merely  gentle- 
men of  the  long  robe. 

There  was  one  old  fellow,  I  remember,  who  did 
actually  keep  a  tobacconist's  shop  in  Fetter  Lane. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  chief  authorities  on  Charles 
Dickens.  I  believe  he  had  a  wonderful  collection  of 
Dickens  relics.  It  is  one  of  my  many  regrets  that 
I  never  went  to  see  them,  though  he  extended  a 
warm  invitation  to  me  one  afternoon.  How  one  does 
miss  one.'s  opportunities  !  I  was  told  afterwards  that 
an  invitation  to  that  back  room  of  his  little  shop  was 
the  highest  proof  of  esteem  that  old  Kynnersley  could 
show  anyone.  Princes  of  the  blood  might  be  proud 
of  having  been  asked  to  view  that  collection. 

A  remarkable  habit,  this  of  collecting  curiosities  ! 
And  no  less  remarkable,  perhaps,  the  habit  of 
attaching  oneself  to  some  celebrity,  past,  present 
or  future,  as  though  one  were  a  barnacle  on  the  hull 
of  some  great  and  gallant  vessel  ploughing  its  way 
through  the  waters.  (Sometimes  these  little  fellows 
can  be  extremely  useful  too :  they  have  been  known 
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to  prevent  a  ship  from  foundering,  plugging  some 
unsuspected  leak.)  Some,  of  course,  are  not  there 
from  purely  altruistic  motives.  But  at  the  club  we 
saw  a  good  deal  of  Brown — Felkin  Brown,  who  was 
the  fidus  Achates  of  the  great  Gary,  then  in  his 
prime.  You  to  whom  Gary  now  is  only  a  name,  but 
a  considerable  name,  will  perhaps  hardly  realize  that 
some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when  the  man  was 
living,  writing,  painting  or  composing  in  his  rooms 
just  the  other  side  of  Fleet  Street,  he  made  practically 
no  figure  at  all  in  the  *'  literary  London  "  of  that 
time.  One  would  have  thought  that  Henry  Gary 
must  have  been  a  figure  :  that  his  trenchant  manner 
of  writing  (he  was  born  a  controversialist)  must  have 
pleased  and  startled  a  few  of  the  big  men  of  that 
age  :  that  Meredith,  for  example,  then  a  publisher's 
reader,  or  James  Payn  or  Andrew  Lang,  also  men 
of  mark  in  the  offices  of  literary  purveyors,  would 
have  stretched  out  a  welcoming  hand  :  that  some  one 
of  the  many  intelligent  critics  who  abounded  in  the 
eighties  would  have  trumpeted  his  name  abroad  and 
soon  had  him  seated  safely  in  one  of  those  handsome 
carven  seats  that  adorn  the  upper  slopes  of  Parnassus. 
Not  a  bit  of  it !  Except  at  the  club  (and  then  only 
in  the  society  of  Felkin  Brown  himself)  I  scarcely 
ever  remember  hearing  the  name  of  Gary  mentioned 
in  the  literary  circles  we  frequented. 

Barrie  Elwes,  it  is  true,  spoke  of  him  once  or 
twice.  He  pointed  him  out  to  me  one  evening  as 
we  were  coming  down  Fetter  Lane — a  middle-aged, 
bearded  man,  wearing  an  old,  soft  hat,  walking  with 
bent  head  and  evidently  deep  in  thought. 

"There  you  are!'  said  he.  That  man  is 
probably  going  to  outlive  most  of  the  successful 
writers  of  the  day.  And  now  not  a  soul,  except 
Felkin  Brown,  pays  the  smallest  attention  to  any- 
thing he  writes.  They  just  disregard  him,  and  he 
pretends  not  to  mind.  But  he  does,  you  know. 
That  sort  of  thing  hurts.  And  he  can  only  console 
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himself  by  getting  more  and  more  vitriolic  against 
those  others  who  have  got  the  best  seats  at  the  table, 
and  thinking  perhaps  that  he  may  get  something 
back  when  he's  dead.  But  I  doubt  whether  that 
really  consoles  him  much." 

"  What  sort  of  writer  is  he?  "  I  asked.  For  I 
confess  I  was  then  no  better  informed  than  most  of 
my  friends  on  the  subject  of  Henry  Gary's  activities. 

Elwes  embarked  on  a  thesis. 

*'  There  are  three  sorts  of  writers,"  he  said. 
'  Probably  more,  but  three  main  divisions.  Those 
who  pull  down ;  those  who  build  up ;  and  those  who 
stand  by  (like  you  and  me)  and  make  comments  on 
both.  Gary's  one  of  the  first.  He's  a  housebreaker 
by  instinct,  an  iconoclast.  The  habit  grows  on  a 
man.  Your  iconoclast  begins  by  disputing  some 
accepted  truth  :  in  time  he  comes  to  think  that  an 
accepted  truth  must  necessarily  be  wrong.  The  mere 
fact  that  it  is  generally  believed  becomes  proof  of 
its  falsity.  So  he  goes  about  tearing  down  all  the 
old  buildings  he  can  find,  and  getting  extremely 
annoyed  when  he  finds  the  world  going  on  just  the 
same  and  taking  no  notice  of  his  activities." 

"  He  doesn't  look  much  like  an  iconoclast,"  I 
said.  And  he  did  not.  Both  he  and  Brown  wore 
close  cropped,  grizzled  beards,  spectacles,  and  an 
air  of  benevolent  scepticism.  Brown  was  very 
decidedly  the  taller  of  the  two,  a  man  of  over  six 
foot.  But  they  were  not  very  often  to  be  seen  at 
the  Club. 

*  What  set  him  on  those  lines?  "  I  went  on. 

Elwes  considered. 

"  Well,  for  one  thing  he  was  the  son  of  a  country 
parson." 

"  So  was  I,   if  you  come  to  that." 

He  laughed. 

"  Well,  yours  must  have  been  a  different  type. 
The  fact  is,  a  lot  of  clergymen's  sons  grow  up 
permanently  soured.  They  think  they've  been 
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deceived,  and  consequently  they  want  to  pull  down 
the  whole  scaffolding." 

1  You  mean  about  religion?  " 

"  That  for  one  thing.  You  must  remember  Gary's 
getting  on  in  years.  A  lot  of  things  began  to  worry 
him  that  never  affected  you.  About  the  time  he  was 
at  Cambridge  people  used  to  be  desperately  disturbed 
about  the  discrepancies  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Gospels.  I  take  it  you  were  not  seriously  concerned 
about  that  in  your  time.  Nor  yet  about  the  efficacy 
of  infant  baptism?  ' 

'  Not  in  the  least,"  I  said,  quite  truthfully. 

"  Well,  he  was.  You  ask  Brown  about  it.  And 
his  parents  bullied  him.  Brown  says  they  even 
called  him  Henry  after  the  translator  of  Dante. 
That  worried  him  a  lot." 

I  learned  a  good  deal  about  the  Gary  family  after- 
wards from  Brown,  whom  I  liked  very  much.  I  do 
not  suppose  he  had  consciously  modelled  himself 
upon  his  master  and  companion,  but  there  was 
something  curiously  alike  in  their  general  outlook 
upon  life.  Both  of  them  seemed,  as  it  were,  less 
like  passengers  along  the  broad  highway  of  life  than 
lookers-on,  concealed  among  the  bushes  by  the  way- 
side, noting  the  peculiarities  of  their  fellow  men  and 
storing  them  up  in  their  minds  to  discuss  afterwards 
at  leisure  when  they  met  in  the  evening.  For  they 
used  almost  invariably  to  spend  the  evenings 
together.  Brown,  I  imagine,  made  an  excellent 
blank  wall  against  which  Gary  could  practise,  testing 
the  resilience  of  his  various  theories. 
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JONNY  WARING,  star  bowler  in  the  Cambridge 
team  my  last  year,  son  of  the  village  blacksmith 
at  Ashe,  who  had  been  adopted  and  brought  up  by 
my  father  with  the  rest  of  us,  put  in  some  of  his 
vacations  in  my  rooms.  He  stayed  on  at  Cambridge 
for  a  year  after  I  went  down,  and  did  very  fairly  in 
most  of  their  matches,  though  I  never  thought  he  was 
quite  so  good  a  bowler  that  season.  He  made  a  lot 
of  runs  though.  And  as  to  the  bowling,  of  course  I 
was  not  there  to  keep  wicket  for  him — which  made  a 
lot  of  difference. 

Burnett,  the  big  brewer  down  in  Leicestershire, 
who  had  also  been  one  of  my  father's  pupils  (but  a 
long  while  ago),  and  incidentally  had  been  chiefly 
responsible  in  getting  Jonny  to  go  through  his  course 
at  Cambridge,  did  his  best  to  get  him  permanently 
under  his  charge.  He  liked  having  a  few  good 
cricketers  on  whom  he  could  lay  his  hand  at  a 
moment's  notice.  They  came  in  useful  for  his  cricket 
weeks  in  the  autumn  at  Copleston  Hall.  Jonny  and 
I  generally  used  to  be  asked  down  for  these. 

It  must  have  been  some  time  after  the  'varsity  match 
that  Burnett  clambered  up  into  my  room  once  again. 
He  was  not  of  a  build  that  enjoyed  walking  up  stairs, 
and  1  knew  he  wanted  something  from  me  when  I  saw 
his  rubicund  face.  He  did.  I  was  to  assist  him  in 
getting  hold  of  Waring  for  his  brewery. 

"I  want  him  for  the  county,'1  he  said.  '  To  say 
nothing  about  my  week  in  the  autumn.  What  I  find 
is  that  these  young  fellows  go  drifting  off  somewhere 
if  you  don't  keep  an  eye  on  them.  Now  I  don't  want 
to  lose  Waring.  He's  an  England  bowler." 
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Burnett,  of  course,  lived  for  cricket.  He  had  been 
a  pretty  good  performer  himself  too,  in  his  day. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  suggest  I  should  do  about 
it?  "  I  asked. 

"  Speak  to  him  like  a  Dutch  uncle,"  said  Burnett. 
"  You  can  do  what  you  like  with  him.  Tell  him  he 
must  take  the  job.  I've  written  to  offer  it  him.  Five 
hundred  a  year  to  start  with.  That  ought  to  do  him, 
eh?" 

He  looked  at  me  inquiringly.  For  my  own  part,  I 
thought  the  suggested  income  enough  for  anybody. 
And  in  those  days  five  hundred  was  some  money.  So 
when  Jonny  came  I  did  my  best  to  persuade  him. 

"  There  you  are,"  I  said.  "  I  don't  see  what  could 
be  better,  myself.  A  nice,  easy  job,  and  as  much 
cricket  as  you  want.  I  like  old  Burnett.  I  must  say 
he's  been  a  real  trump  ever  since  we've  known  him. 
Don't  you  think  so?  " 

"  Oh,  he's  quite  a  good  sort,"  agreed  Jonny. 
"  He  wrote  to  me  about  it  the  other  day.  I  thought 
is  was  very  kind  of  him,  but  I  don't  see  how  I  could 
take  it." 

"  My  dear  Jonny,  why  on  earth  not?  I  thought 
you  were  looking  out  for  something  to  do  when  you 
came  down.  And  here's  this  thing  falls  straight  into 
your  mouth." 

Jonny  gave  a  sort  of  uncomfortable  wriggle,  as 
though  to  intimate  that  the  trouble  lay  deeper  than  I 
appeared  to  think.  He  was  an  inarticulate  fellow,  but 
he  knew  his  own  mind.  I  doubt  if  I  ever  knew  a  man 
with  a  clearer  conception  of  what  he  considered  his 
duty  in  life.  He  could  always  see,  it  appeared,  his 
path  stretching  straight  out  in  front  of  him,  direction 
posts  clearly  marked  in  plain  figures :  to  attempt 
turning  him  off  the  main  road  into  any  by-path  was 
sheer  waste  of  time.  But  he  was  not  good  at  explain- 
ing why  his  own  particular  road  was  the  best.  He 
just  simply  saw  it.  An  instinct,  as  it  were. 

11  What's   wrong   with    it?"    I    repeated.      'Five 
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hundred  a  year  to  begin  with.  You  wouldn't  get  that 
at  any  other  job,  I  imagine." 

"  1  think  Burnett's  done  about  enough  for  me,"  said 
Jonny,  frowning  hard  as  he  considered  what  he  could 
say  in  self-defence. 

"Oh,  I  see.     Pride!  ' 

He  sat  there  reflecting,  solemnly,  and  I  watched 
him  from  the  depths  of  my  chair,  and  thought  what 
a  remarkably  handsome  profile  the  man  had.  A 
stranger  would  have  picked  Jonny  Waring  out  any- 
where as  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  ruling  class  of 
the  country,  whereas  his  ancestors  for  generations 
back  had  been  owners  of  the  forge  at  Ashe,  where  his 
uncle  was  at  that  moment. 

"  Seems  to  me,"  he  said  at  last,  "  that  one  ought 
to  try  and  get  something  useful  to  do." 

"  Oh  !  "  I  gave  a  despairing  groan.  I  knew  then 
it  was  hopeless.  And  of  course  the  manufacture  of 
beer  might  not  be  an  unmixed  blessing.  Still,  what 
was?  In  such  cases  we  just  have  to  fall  back  on 
the  vague  aspiration  that  these  dubious  professions 
may  add  something  to  the  general  sum  of  forces  that 
urge  humanity  more  or  less  in  the  right  direction. 
And  beer  was  a  good  old  English  drink  :  beer  and 
beef  had  made  us  what  we  were.  All  of  which  I  took 
occasion  to  put  before  Jonny  at  different  times  during 
his  stay,  without,  however,  producing  the  very 
smallest  effect  upon  his  cast-iron  resolution.  I  think, 
at  the  back  of  his  mind,  lay  the  conviction  that  the 
appointment  would  be  a  sort  of  pretence.  He  would 
be,  in  effect,  a  cricket  professional  posing  as  an 
amateur.  And  Jonny  fairly  hated  the  thought  of 
sailing  under  false  colours. 

ii 

Plowden  Buildings,  however,  were  much  more 
cheerful  as  a  residence  when  Jonny  came  up  to  pay 
one  of  his  visits.  There  were  so  many  things  we 
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could  do  together,  especially  in  the  summer  weather. 
We  used  to  make  expeditions  together  to  all  sorts  of 
places,  generally  on  our  bicycles.  That  was  about  the 
time  when  the  high  machine  was  beginning  to  go  out 
of  fashion.  Manufacturers  were  feeling  about  for  a 
new  form,  and  were  not  yet  quite  sure  whether  the 
rear-driven  safety  (as  they  used  to  call  it)  had  come 
to  stay,  or  whether  some  new  gear  would  suddenly 
rise  up  and  oust  it  from  popular  favour.  We  both 
had  "  Asterisks  " — a  make  of  great  reputation  in  that 
day,  but  now,  I  suppose,  completely  forgotten. 
Solid  tyres,  of  course  (pneumatics  were  still  in  the 
future),  and  very  heavy,  but  good  sound  machines.  I 
kept  mine  in  a  cycle  shop  not  far  from  St.  Pancras 
station. 

Dan  Cregan,  by  the  way,  had  one  too.  On  Sundays 
we  used  to  go  long  rides  together,  generally  down  to 
his  father's  house  at  Kingston.  I  became  almost  one 
of  the  Cregan  family  before  I  had  known  Dan  more 
than  a  year.  And  a  very  jolly  lot  they  were.  I 
confess  I  have  always  liked  the  Irish — and  perhaps 
especially  when  they  are  exiled  from  their  own  country 
and  not  too  full  of  imaginary  grievances. 

But  the  Cregans,  I  imagine,  never  had  many 
grievances.  They  were  an  eminently  cheery  crowd. 
There  was  the  old  father,  a  retired  doctor,  who  stood 
about  six  foot  four  and  was  broader  than  he  had  any 
right  to  be  even  with  all  that  height.  It  was  easy  to 
see  the  source  of  Dan's  physical  strength.  Cregan 
pere  must  have  weighed  at  least  fifteen  stone,  and  he 
had  a  voice  that  would  have  done  credit  to  the  skipper 
of  an  old-time  sailing  ship.  He  used,  on  occasion, 
to  read  the  lessons  in  church. 

The  house  was  run  by  an  aunt.  A  very  handsome- 
woman  too,  of  a  certain  age  but  straight  and  upright 
as  a  dart.  There  was  a  brother,  a  curate  in  a 
Hampshire  parish,  who  was  very  rarely  at  home,  and 
two  daughters,  Norah  and  Kathleen,  who  were  always 
ready  for  any  sort  of  amusement,  from  a  dance  to  a 
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tennis  party  or  a  picnic  up  the  river.  I  liked  them 
both  very  well.  They  were  the  first  girls  I  had  ever 
known  at  all  intimately  (I  had  never  pretended  to 
understand  my  sister  Elsie).  And,  in  the  phrase  of 
that  day,  there  was  no  nonsense  about  them ;  or  at 
least,  if  there  was,  it  did  not  appear  upon  the  surface. 
They  met  you  on  equal  terms,  just  as  though  you  were 
one  of  the  family,  and  did  not  seem  to  make  the 
slightest  difference  in  their  treatment  of  you  because 
you  happened  to  be  a  man. 

Norah  was  my  favourite  of  the  two.  She  was  the 
elder,  not  far  off  the  same  age  as  myself,  whereas 
Kathleen  was  two  years  younger,  and  had  not  perhaps 
quite  learned  to  adopt  the  same  free  attitude  as  her 
elder  sister.  Neither  of  them  was  exactly  beautiful : 
they  were  almost  comically  like  Dan  himself,  with 
rather  broad  faces  and  short,  snub  noses,  and  mouths 
of  a  healthy  wideness.  But  considering  the  size  of 
their  father  and  brother,  they  had  tolerably  graceful 
figures.  Norah 's,  I  thought,  was  almost  pretty  some- 
times. Kathleen  was  undeveloped  then. 

I  can  still  see  old  Mrs.  Casey,  the  aunt  (she  had 
married  and  been  left  a  widow  in  early  life),  as  she 
sat  there  in  the  drawing-room  keeping  a  watchful  eye 
on  those  two  girls,  while  Dan  and  I,  and  perhaps 
Jonny,  were  playing  some  round  game  with  them  after 
dinner.  She  was  one  of  those  ladies,  common  in  that 
period,  who  never  seemed  to  relax  in  the  slightest. 
She  sat  bolt  upright  in  a  high  chair,  generally 
occupied  with  some  sort  of  knitting  or  crochet  work, 
and  there  was  very  little  that  she  ever  missed  of  what 
went  on  in  her  presence,  for  all  that  she  wore 
spectacles  for  her  work.  I  think  she  regarded  Jonny 
with  more  suspicion  than  me.  For  Jonny,  as  I  have 
said,  had  developed  into  a  remarkably  handsome 
young  man,  who  might  easily  make  serious  havoc  in 
the  bosom  of  an  Irish  family.  And  I  suppose  Dan 
had  let  out  something  of  his  antecedents.  Dan  was 
never  remarkable  for  reticence. 
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He  had  taken  to  Jonny  Waring  at  first  sight.  I 
remember  the  first  time  they  met  he  said  to  me  after- 
wards that  he  thought  a  lot  more  of  that  fellow  than 
the  man  who  had  been  up  to  see  me  last.  By  whom 
he  meant  Percy  Cudden.  I  admit  Percy  was  not  a 
man  who  showed  at  his  best  on  a  short  acquaintance. 

"Your  fast  bowler  will  do,"  said  Dan.  "  I  had 
no  idea  these  cricketers  were  such  sensible  fellows." 

They  were  friends  in  no  time.  By  the  end  of 
Jonny's  third  evening  with  me  they  were  sitting 
together  up  in  my  room  calmly  discussing,  in  a  half- 
serious  spirit,  what  they  should  do  to  fit  me  for  the 
battle  of  life.  Which  was  pretty  good,  seeing  that  I 
had  been  their  host  at  dinner  and  stood  them  seats 
at  a  theatre  afterwards. 

"  You  see  he's  an  orphan,"  explained  Dan.  "  He 
oughtn't  to  be  up  here  alone  at  all.  I  have  to  do  the 
best  I  can  for  him,  and  I'll  be  glad  to  have  your 
assistance,  Mr.  Waring." 

That  was  just  at  first.  I  think  they  must  have 
begun  to  call  each  other  by  their  Christian  names  by 
the  next  night.  Dan  was  never  the  sort  to  walk  three 
miles  when  he  could  take  a  short  cut. 

"  In  my  opinion,"  said  Dan,  "  he's  come  here  too 
:soon."  (I  may  say  that  he  was  still  referring  to  me.) 
"  An'  now  he  is  here  he  can't  make  up  his  mind  what 
he  wants  to  do.  Thinks  he  doesn't  like  the  law." 

"  True  !  "  I  said.     "  A  soul-clogging  trade." 

"So  he  thinks  he'll  write  for  the  papers,"  Dan 
•went  on.  "  I  ask  ye,  is  that  any  better?  " 

And  in  a  moment  we  were  plunged  into  argument. 
Both  Jonny  and  I  maintained  that  writers  for  the 
press  could,  at  any  rate,  put  their  own  views  before 
the  public,  not  the  views  of  any  chance  client  whom 
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they  were  retained  to  champion.     But  Dan  would  not 
have  a  bit  of  it. 

"  Don't  you  believe  ut,"  he  repeated.  '  Writers 
for  the  press  have  no  views  of  their  own.  They  just 
have  to  take  the  opinions  of  the  editor,  or  the 
proprietor — or  the  stuff  doesn't  get  in." 

"If  it  doesn't  get  in  one  paper  there's  always 
another,"  I  protested. 

"  Most  of  them  think  the  same  as  the  rest,"  said 
Dan.  "  If  ye  write  anything  that's  really  intended 
to  do  good  ye'll  not  get  one  of  thim  to  print  ut." 

;<  He  can  put  it  in  a  book,"  suggested  Jonny. 

Dan  confessed  he  did  not  know  much  about  books, 
how  they  were  made  and  produced  and  sold  to  the 
public.  But  he  had  a  suspicion  that  it  was  rather  a 
more  difficult  matter  to  bring  out  a  book  than  to  get 
an  article  published  in  a  paper.  And  in  any  case  a 
man  who  set  out  to  teach  the  world  should  know  some- 
thing of  the  world  himself.  Now  what  did  I  know  ? 

Jonny  laughed. 

"  A  bit  about  cricket,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  man  behind  the  stumps,"  he  thought. 

Dan  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  That  may  be.  I  don't  know  much  about  the  game 
myself.  But  is  there  nothing  else?  " 

"  I  ought  to  know  something  about  the  classics, " 
I  said  modestly. 

"  The  classics  !  Who  wants  to  hear  about  them? 
We're  living  in  the  nineteenth  century,  an'  pretty 
near  the  end  of  it.  No  !  it's  this  world  we  want,  not 
the  last.  Now,  have  ye  ever  been  out  of  England  in 
your  life?  "  Dan  fixed  upon  me  the  eye  with  which 
he  had  terrified  many  a  perspiring  witness.  "  Have 
ye  ever  done  any  shooting  now  ?  ' 

I  thought  a  minute.  I  recollected  having  once 
borrowed  old  Nicholas  Harrison's  single-barrel 
muzzleloader  to  have  a  shot  at  the  rooks  up  in  the 
old  elm  trees  in  the  meadow  behind  Aske  church. 
And  a  terrible  old  weapon  it  was,  with  a  kick  that 
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nearly  knocked  me  over  backwards  the  first  time  I  let 
it  off.  It  hurt  me  a  lot  more  than  it  ever  hurt  any 
of  those  wily  birds  at  Ashe. 

"  Nothing  much,"  I  admitted,  mindful  of  this  and 
one  or  two  rounds  fired  at  various  shooting  galleries. 

*  Ever  done  any  riding?  " 

*  Not  a  bit,"  I  answered  truthfully. 

"  Lord!  how  you  English  do  neglect  your  educa- 
tion !  Ever  been  in  love?  " 

I  smiled,  but  still  indicated  a  discreet  negative. 

"I  see  what  it  is.  No  wonder  ye  can't  settle  down 
to  reading  law,  or  anything  else.  You  want  to  learn 
a  bit  about  life  first.  Faith,  I  don't  blame  you. 
Have  ye  never  talked  with  a  girl  now,  your  arm  round 
her  waist?  " 

Jonny  and  I  both  laughed. 

"  Most  certainly  not !  ' 

Dan  gesticulated  in  contempt. 

"  Well,  now,  hwat's  the  good  of  talking  about 
writing  or  anything  else  till  ye've  done  that.  It's  the 
first  step  of  all.  Faith,  I'll  just  have  to  hand  ye  over 
to  the  girls  for  a  preliminary  course." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  it  sounds  rather  a  strong 
measure.  But  I'm  not  saying  it  would  not  be 
pleasant." 

"  He's  improving,"  said  Dan.  "  If  you'll  agree 
to  stay  up  another  fortnight  or  two  and  look  after 
him,  he'll  be  ready  to  come  over  to  Sweden  with  us 
in  September." 

"  I've  got  to  get  to  work,"  said  Jonny.  '  I  had  a 
letter  this  morning.  There's  an  interview  waiting 
for  me  to-morrow  afternoon." 

"  Is  that  Kirby?  "  For  I  knew  that  he  had  been 
corresponding  about  a  mastership  at  Kirby  School. 

He  assented,  without  enthusiasm.  Jonny  was  not 
violently  enamoured  of  the  prospect  of  being  a  master 
at  a  school — even  at  Kirby,  which  was  quite  a  good 
school  of  its  class.  The  fact  was,  Jonny  did  not  know 
what  to  take  up  any  more  than  I  did.  I  believe  he 
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would  have  preferred  to  go  back  to  Leicester  and  the 
cycle  factory,  from  which  we  had  extracted  him,  not 
without  difficulty,  in  order  to  give  him  the  chance  of 
a  Cambridge  career.  Only,  as  he  said,  what  was  the 
use  of  honours  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos  if  he  went 
back  to  that?  So  far  as  he  could  see,  an  honours 
degree  was  only  useful  for  the  one  profession  of 
teaching. 

"  You  might  take  orders,"  I  had  suggested. 

He  considered  that,  too.  Jonny  would  have  liked 
being  a  parson,  in  some  ways.  I  believe  he  really 
had  a  message  he  wanted  to  deliver  to  the  world, 
though  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  authorities  of  the 
Established  Church  would  have  permitted  him  to 
preach  it  under  their  auspices.  Already  he  was 
piecing  together  his  creed,  whereas  mine  was  still 
inchoate  and  formless.  Perhaps  we  were  heading  in 
the  same  direction,  but  I  had  nothing  like  his 
certainty.  Jonny,  once  he  acquired  an  opinion,  held 
it  with  all  the  tenacity  at  his  command. 

Kirby  sounded  a  long  way  off.  Still,  schools  had 
decent  holidays.  There  was  a  chance  of  our  meeting 
occasionally.  But  I  felt  a  little  sore  at  the  difficulty 
of  getting  my  old  friends  to  stay  with  me.  Percy 
Cudden  came  now  and  again,  and  vanished  like  a 
meteor  after  too  short  a  stay  :  now  Jonny  Waring  was 
going  to  cut  himself  loose  and  take  up  his  residence 
something  like  an  hour  from  town  by  the  fastest  train. 
Somehow,  in  my  youth,  I  had  imagined  that  we  three 
were  going  through  life  together. 


IV 

Jonny  had  his  interview  the  next  day,  and  Kirby 
secured  his  services  without  more  ado.  I  did  not  see 
how  he  could  help  getting  the  post  if  he  wanted  it. 
Any  school  in  the  kingdom  would  probably  have  been 
glad  to  have  him  as  a  cricket  coach,  to  say  nothing 
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of  the  fact  that  he  had  quite  a  good  mathematical 
degree.  And,  when  we  had  both  gone  down  to 
Burnett's  place,  Copleston  Hall,  for  his  cricket  week, 
I  accepted  Dan's  invitation  to  join  his  family  party  in 
Sweden  during  the  long  vacation.  Chiefly,  I  admit, 
because  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  should  otherwise  have 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do.  I  should  have  been  left  in 
London,  almost  alone  in  an  empty  block  of  buildings.. 

Besides,  Dan  was  quite  right.  I  ought  to  be  seeing 
a  little  of  the  world.  In  the  days  of  our  fathers,  when 
travel  was  still  travel,  and  even  a  tour  on  the  continent 
was  a  matter  of  some  months  if  you  wished  to  see  any- 
thing, a  man  might  be  excused  for  staying  at  home. 
But  now  !  One  no  longer  travelled  :  one  paid  down 
a  sum  of  money,  say,  in  a  building  in  Cockspur  Street 
and  became  an  inmate  of  a  floating  hotel,  to  be  trans- 
ferred after  a  week  of  ocean  life  to  a  series  of  other 
hotels,  fixed  or  mobile.  Going  alone,  I  might,  and 
very  likely  should,  have  had  a  certain  nervousness 
about  being  able  to  manage  with  the  various 
difficulties  of  language  or  custom  that  meet  the 
sojourner  in  foreign  parts.  But  it  would  be  easy 
enough  going  with  Dan  Cregan.  An  excellent  fellow 
to  have  at  one's  back  in  any  sort  of  situation. 

Besides,  I  quite  admit  that  Norah  and  I  were  very 
good  friends  already.  We  were  to  go  across,  just 
the  four  of  us,  Dan  and  I  and  the  two  sisters.  And 
that,  I  suppose,  was  to  be  his  opportunity  for  "  hand- 
ing me  over  to  the  girls,"  as  he  had  expressed  it,  for 
my  preliminary  course  of  instruction  in  the  mysteries 
of  Love.  At  any  rate,  it  was  likely  that  I  should  see 
a  good  deal  of  the  pair  of  them. 

"  What  do  you  do  out  there  ?  "  I  asked,  tentatively, 
"  Have  you  been  before?  " 

"  Every  one  of  the  last  four  years,"  said  Dan,  with 
emphasis.  "  D'ye  think  I'm  taking  ye  to  a  strange 
place.  I  know  every  fut  of  ut  like  the  back  of  my 
hand.  An'  the  old  lady  that  owns  the  estate,  too. 
What'll  we  do?  Shoot." 
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'  But  I  told  you  I'd  never  done  any  shooting — 
worth  mentioning." 

"  You  did  so.  An'  that's  why  I'm  going  to  take 
you  out  there  to  learn.  Have  ye  got  a  gun  yet?  " 

'  Do  you  suppose  I'd  go  out  and  buy  a  gun  as  if 
it  were  a  walking-stick?  " 

4  I've  known  some  do  it,  who  might  have  known 
better.  But  I'll  come  with  ye  and  we'll  see  what  we 
can  do  together.  Don't  be  alarmed  now.  I'm  not 
going  to  lead  you  into  spending  a  lot  of  money  all  at 
once.  But  ye'll  have  to  take  something  with  you  to- 
begin  with.  Second-hand  will  do,  if  you  want  to  do 
it  cheap." 

To  the  Strand  we  went,  that  afternoon,  and  picked 
up  an  old  double-barrel,  twelve-bore  weapon  that  had 
seen  a  good  deal  of  service  but  seemed  in  fair  condi- 
tion. Not  a  hammerless,  of  course :  we  were  not 
going  in  for  anything  so  modern  as  that.  But  it  had 
a  good  name  engraved  on  the  lock-plate,  and  it  seemed 
to  come  up  easily  enough  when  I  tried  to  follow  Dan's 
instructions  and  point  rapidly  at  any  object  he 
mentioned. 

'  There  you  are,"  he  said.  "  Fifteen  pounds,  and 
fairly  moderate  at  the  price.  But  we'd  better  take  it 
down  to  the  country  and  try  it  out  first  before  making 
up  our  minds." 

Cregan  had  a  friend  in  the  Temple  who  possessed  a 
small  country  estate  down  in  Kent,  not  far  from 
Tonbridge.  Down  there  we  went  a  day  or  two  later, 
and  he  put  me  through  a  lot  of  practice.  An 
ingenious  fellow,  this  friend  of  his  !  There  were  all 
sorts  of  strange  schemes  in  the  field  at  the  back  of 
his  house,  designed  to  show  the  beginner  what  he 
was  doing  wrong.  I  believe  he  had  invented  most 
of  them  himself  :  at  any  rate  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing exactly  of  the  same  sort  since.  There  was  a 
winding  machine,  of  which  Dan  took  charge,  which 
propelled  stuffed  figures  across  the  field  of  vision, 
dipping  up  and  down  somewhat  unexpectedly  if 
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required.  He  tried  me  on  these  first  of  all,  going 
steadily  and  not  too  fast. 

"  Not  too  bad,"  he  said,  as  we  examined  the  white- 
washed background  to  see  where  the  charge  had  gone. 
"  Not  so  much  behind  that  one  as  you  might  have 
been." 

And  then  we  went  and  stood  behind  a  haystack, 
while  a  young  man  attached  to  the  place  stood  on  the 
far  side,  where  he  could  not  well  be  hit,  and  threw 
turnips  towards  us  over  the  top  of  the  rick.  One  had 
to  be  pretty  quick  with  these  as  there  was  not  much 
time.  And  there  was  also  a  machine,  wound  up  with  a 
sort  of  key,  that  on  the  release  of  a  trigger  sent  a  zinc 
thing  whirring  round  up  into  the  air  with  considerable 
velocity.  These  were  comparatively  easy — if  you  did 
not  try  to  take  them  too  soon.  But  Dan  nearly  cut 
his  eye  out  with  one  that  went  askew  when  released. 
And  then  we  had  a  few  ordinary  clay  pigeons — only 
the  trap  was  rather  out  of  order  and  I  don't  think  I 
got  very  many  of  them.  But  on  the  whole  a  good 
afternoon's  work,  and  not  at  all  bad  fun. 

11  I  dare  say  ye'll  do,"  Dan  admitted  when  we  went 
in  to  tea.  "  You  seem  to  have  a  decent  eye." 

I  refrained  from  pointing  out  the  obvious  fact  that 
a  man  who  has  kept  wicket  in  pretty  good  company 
has  to  have  a  fairly  good  sense  of  co-ordination.  I 
don't  suppose,  really,  that  my  sight  was  anything 
remarkable.  But  I  had  a  sense  of  pace  and  direction. 
Given  that,  learning  to  shoot  ought  not  to  be  a  very 
difficult  matter.  As  to  Dan  Cregan,  he  was  quite  a 
good  instructor,  for  had  he  not  been  at  the  game  all 
his  life,  ever  since  he  was  old  enough  to  go  wandering 
about  the  bogs  of  Kerry  with  a  single  barrel  over  his 
shoulder,  looking  for  snipe.  By  his  own  account  he 
began  doing  that  at  the  early  age  of  twelve. 
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Dan,  no  doubt,  did  me  a  lot  of  good  from  the 
physical  point  of  view.  At  any  rate,  he  made  me  exert 
myself  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  his  superabundant 
energy  when  we  got  out  to  Ryssby  and  began  serious 
work.  We  were  staying  with  an  old  lady,  a  Baroness 
Fersen,  who  ran  a  big  dairy  farm  on  her  estate,  though 
how  she  contrived  to  run  it  I  had  no  convincing- 
evidence.  To  me  it  seemed  that  the  estate  consisted 
entirely  of  forest  and  lake,  with  here  and  there  a  tiny 
patch  of  cultivated  land.  Dan  and  I  used  to  start  off 
after  a  stout  breakfast,  and  wander  in  the  woods  with 
our  guns  and  an  old  setter  and  pick  up  what  we  could 
get.  The  midday  meal  was  not  due  until  three  in  the 
afternoon,  by  which  time  I  was  generally  tired  out. 
I  never  remember  meeting  such  rough  ground  as  we 
travelled,  day  after  day,  in  that  Fersen  forest.  The 
ground  seemed  to  consist  entirely  of  tangled  under- 
growth, broken  branches  of  birch  or  pine,  slippery 
moss  and  great  boulders  covered  with  green  lichen. 
We  used  to  go  slipping  and  sliding  about,  occasionally 
losing  sight  of  the  dog  or  of  each  other,  getting  in  an 
occasional  shot  at  some  black-cock  blundering  up  in 
front,  or  a  capercailzie  going  back  overhead,  or  a 
hare  or  woodpigeon  or  woodcock,  or  even,  sometimes, 
a  roedeer.  It  was  distinctly  variegated,  and  remark- 
ably hard  work.  Every  now  and  then  we  would  find 
our  progress  barred  for  the  moment  by  a  long  snake 
fence  of  pointed  stakes,  roughly  bound  together, 
which  we  had  to  surmount  as  best  we  could.  And 
then,  from  time  to  time,  we  would  find  ourselves 
emerging  from  the  forest  into  a  deceptive  sort  of 
clearing  where  the  trees  had  been  felled  and  there  was 
nothing  but  tussocks  of  wiry  grass,  with  intervals  of 
mossy  green  into  which  you  could  easily  sink  up  to 
your  knees,  or  farther. 

D 
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(The  first  expedition  abroad  may  not  always  be  the 
most  enjoyable,  but  it  certainly  leaves  the  most  clear- 
cut  impression  on  the  mind.  I  can  remember  that 
house  in  which  we  were  quartered  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  so  many  years,  quite  distinctly.  We  drove  up  to 
it  from  the  station  (which  must  have  been  a  good  ten 
miles  away)  in  an  ancient  sort  of  wagonette  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  horses.  Through  the  dense  forest  the 
whole  way,  except  for  an  occasional  short  patch  of 
clearing,  and  it  was  getting  dark  when  we  arrived. 
I  could  only  see  dimly  that  we  were  in  a  sort  of 
quadrangle,  surrounded  by  wooden  buildings.  The 
waters  of  a  considerable  lake  shimmered  in  front,  about 
a  hundred  yards  away. 

There  was  nothing  formal  or  aristocratic  (in 
appearance)  about  our  Baroness.  She  received  us  at 
the  door  of  her  wooden  dwelling — the  main  door,  to 
the  left  of  the  quadrangle  as  we  entered — and  I  was 
glad  to  see  that  there  was  a  substantial  looking 
supper  already  spread  in  the  main  room.  Our  hostess 
was  a  hardworking  lady,  who  was  not  ashamed  to 
put  in  an  honest  morning  in  the  dairy  and  take  a 
hand  in  the  cooking  when  required.  And  she  could 
speak  English  well  enough  for  all  practical  purposes, 
which  was  just  as  well,  seeing  that  she  had  to  interpret 
for  most  of  us  until  we  began  to  pick  up  stray  frag- 
ments of  the  language.  Dan  knew  a  little — just 
sufficient  to  get  on  with — but  the  girls,  like  me,  were 
out  there  for  the  first  time. 

I  confess  after  a  time  I  was  not  altogether  sorry 
when  we  substituted  a  morning  on  the  lake  for  those 
everlasting  scrambles  in  the  forest.  The  lake,  by 
comparison,  was  restful;  and  there  were  fish  to  be 
got  if  you  rowed  lazily  to  and  fro,  with  a  rod  out 
on  either  side  armed  with  a  spoon  or  artificial 
minnow.  We  got  several  perch  and  pike  that  way. 
Then  there  were  the  islands — three  or  four  biggish 
patches  of  land  covered  with  dense  overgrowth — on 
which  we  would  land  occasionally  and  forage  about, 
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hoping  for  a  woodcock  or  capercailzie  to  blunder  up 
among  the  bushes,  or  to  come  upon  a  few  duck  or 
teal  on  the  far  side,  unobserved. 

Then  again,  on  the  lake  of  course  the  girls  were 
able  to  take  part  in  the  fun.  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  Norah  and  Kathleen  did  not  see  very  much  of 
us  normally.  We  used  to  get  back  home  after  a 
hard  morning  in  the  forest,  eat  a  heavy  meal,  and 
then,  as  likely  as  not,  go  out  again  to  beat  the  woods 
on  the  other  side  of  the  estate.  Dan  was  a  bit  of 
a  glutton  for  walking.  But  when  we  had  a  day  on 
the  lake  we  had  them  with  us  all  the  time,  and 
graciously  permitted  them  to  take  us  more  or  less 
where  they  chose. 

They  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  fairly  well.  I 
will  say  that  those  Cregan  girls  were  never  too 
exacting.  They  did  not  want  to  be  entertained  all 
day  and  every  day.  They  were  sufficient  unto 
themselves,  say,  for  four  days  out  of  the  seven. 
When  we  were  in  the  forest  they  used,  I  believe, 
to  explore  the  lake  by  themselves,  or  lose  themselves 
in  the  wood,  or  find  something  to  do  in  the  dairy. 
Then,  now  and  again,  some  acquaintance  on  the  far 
side  of  the  lake  would  suddenly  decide  on  an  after- 
noon dance,  and  we  had  to  forgo  a  day's  shooting 
and  pack  ourselves  into  the  big,  ceremonial  boat 
that  was  only  brought  out  on  great  occasions,  when 
the  Baroness  herself  went  forth  to  visit  her  peers, 
and  be  rowed  across  by  a  sturdy  pair  of  hinds  to  the 
abode  of  another  baroness  on  the  far  side  of  the 
lake.  There  we  would  find  another  wooden  dwelling, 
also  perhaps  a  little  bare  to  English  eyes,  but  with 
a  piano  in  the  drawing-room  and  a  fair  number  of 
young  maidens  with  yellow  hair  and  generally  a 
smattering  of  English,  and  several  men  (the  young 
ones  slender  and  the  old  ones  generally  all  too  stout) 
who  could  not  speak  any  English  at  all.  (It  was 
the  ladies  who  were  the  linguists,  every  time.) 

A  simple  land,  but  not  unpleasing. 
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Looking  back  now,  I  perceive  that  Dan  Cregan 
taught  me  many  useful  lessons  that  otherwise  I 
should  have  had  to  go  without.  True  it  is  that  we 
English,  as  he  forcibly  put  it,  do  neglect  our  educa- 
tion in  many  matters  that  the  wilder  Hibernian  looks 
upon  as  the  natural  province  of  every  country  gentle- 
man. Still,  it  is  not  every  parish  rector  who  can 
afford  to  provide  horses  or  guns  or  hunt  subscrip- 
tions or  a  sufficiency  of  land  to  shoot  over — even  of 
the  roughest.  Dan  did  his  best  to  correct  these 
deficiencies  of  my  early  youth.  We  used  to  go  down 
to  the  bathing  hut  by  the  side  of  the  lake  every 
morning  before  breakfast,  and  he  improved  my  swim- 
ming a  lot.  I  came  back  from  that  expedition  quite 
a  fair  performer,  with  a  tolerable  turn  of  speed  over 
a  short  distance.  And  by  the  end  of  our  two  months 
I  could  generally  account  for  most  birds  coming  at  me 
overhead.  In  the  forest  itself  I  admit  I  was  never 
much  good :  one  had  to  be  as  quick  as  lightning 
getting  on  to  anything  that  rose  before  it  had  swerved 
away  behind  some  tree  trunk.  But  when  we  organized 
a  drive,  asking  three  or  four  of  our  neighbours  over 
to  assist,  I  found  myself  generally  as  good  as  most 
of  them.  Only,  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  these 
drives  of  ours  were  not  often  successful  in  producing 
a  large  head  of  game.  What  with  the  extent  of  the 
forest,  and  the  inexperience  of  the  beaters  whom  we 
engaged,  and  our  own  scanty  acquaintance  with  the 
language,  it  was  surprising  enough  to  find  how  much 
we  managed  to  pick  up  in  the  course  of  a  day.  Often 
it  happened  that  while  we  stood  waiting  in  some  clear- 
ing, listening  to  the  sound  of  the  beaters  drawing  near 
and  wondering  when  the  first  bird  would  come  over 
the  tops  of  the  pines,  the  approaching  sound  would 
begin  to  weaken  and  fade  away,  and  we  had  to  fire 
a  few  barrels  to  guide  the  errant  beaters  back  into 
the  right  direction.  The  geography  of  those  forests 
was  by  no  means  easy  to  master. 

As  for  riding,    there   was   not   much   opportunity 
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for  anything  of  that  sort  at  Ryssby.     We  did  not  try 
saddling  the  Baroness's  two  carriage  horses,  though 
I  dare  say  she  would  not  have  raised  any  objection. 
But  there  was  quite  enough  to  do  every  day  as  it  was. 
"  How  do  you  manage  it  all?  "  I  asked  Dan  one 
evening  when  we  were  alone  together.     "  You  say 
you  come  out  here  every  year,  and  yet  you're  always 
talking  at  home  about  having  no  money." 
Dan  gave  a  shrug  of  his  broad  shoulders. 
"  Faith,  we  haven't  too  much,  an'  that's  true.     But 
it's  a  cheap  place  to   live   in  when  you  know  your 
way  about.     An'   I  mean  to  let  the  girls  have  a  bit 
of  fun  before   they  get   too   old.     Besides,   I   made 
enough  last  year  to  stand  them  a  treat." 

"  I  hope  they  have  enjoyed  it.  Seems  to  me  they've 
been  left  a  good  deal  to  themselves." 

Dan  shot  a  keen  look  at  me,  as  if  trying  to  discover 
whether  there  was  any  hidden  meaning  in  what  I 
said. 

"  They  see  all  of  us  they  want,"  he  said  baldly. 
And  then,  after  a  pause,  "  Which  of  them  has  been 
talking  to  you  now?  " 

I  was  taken  rather  aback  for  the  moment. 
"  Well,  Norah  did  say  something  to  me  last  night 
about  it,"  I  explained  lamely. 

"  Norah  ?  "  Dan  spoke  dispassionately.  "  She's  a 
great  little  flirt,  that  girl.  The  biggest  in  the  family, 
and  that's  saying  a  good  deal." 

I  did  not  know  what  to  say.  I  should  have  liked 
to  protest,  but  perhaps  that  would  have  been  to  give 
myself  away.  For  the  fact  was  that  for  the  last  few 
days  Norah  Cregan  and  I  had  been  advancing  to  a 
surprising  degree  of  intimacy.  It  had  come  on 
suddenly,  as  such  things  do.  For  there  we  were, 
strangers  in  a  strange  land,  and  it  seemed  only 
natural. 

That  is  the  worst  of  those  Irish".  Everything  seems 
so  natural.  The  Cregans  at  home  seemed  to  talk  of 
everything  with  an  abounding  freedom.  I  mean  to 
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say,  they  made  no  difference,  so  far  as  I  could  see, 
when  there  were  visitors  or  when  they  were  alone  in 
the  house.  They  would  jest  about  their  poverty,  for 
example,  in  precisely  the  same  way,  or  about  mis- 
adventures in  the  household,  with  the  servants  or 
otherwise.  And  it  is  a  tremendous  relief  to  come 
across  anyone  who  is  natural.  Norah  and  I  had 
started,  I  thought,  so  much  farther  along  the  road  to 
friendship  than  usual.  With  most  girls  (not  that  I 
had  enjoyed  much  experience)  one  had  to  spend  so 
much  time  in  preliminaries,  in  walking  down  the 
carriage  drive,  as  it  were,  and  pointing  out  the 
beauties  of  the  various  shrubs  and  flowers.  With  the 
Cregans  and  their  like  there  was  none  of  this  senseless 
formality.  You  just  took  the  short  cut  across  the 
field  and  were  out  on  the  main  road,  half-way  to  your 
ultimate  destination,  before  the  others  had  so  much  as 
started. 

Well !  I  did  not  tell  Dan,  naturally,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  had  been  out  with  Norah  in  the  boat 
that  very  evening,  not  more  than  half  an  hour  before. 
And  she  had  been  friendlier  than  usual,  and  I  will 
not  deny  that  I  had  begun  to  think  of  her  a  good 
deal.  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  I  had  been  swept 
off  my  feet  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  I  was  in  a 
mood  when  anything  might  happen.  I  was  perfectly 
sane,  I  said  to  myself.  I  was  under  no  illusions 
about  Norah  Cregan.  She  was  far  from  being 
particularly  beautiful,  or  remarkably  witty,  or  different 
in  any  way  from  the  bulk  of  young  ladies  of  her 
epoch.  (Except,  of  course,  in  being  Irish.)  But  the 
fact  was,  I  was  one  of  those  nervous,  shy  men  who 
are  predestined  to  fall  in  love  with  the  first  girl  who 
pretends  to  take  any  interest  in  them.  The  truth  is, 
we  have  so  poor  an  opinion  of  ourselves  that  if  any 
one  of  the  opposite  sex  has  the  wit  to  summon  us  we 
surrender  on  demand,  overjoyed  that  someone  should 
have  noticed  us  as  we  creep  humbly  through  the  dust. 
It  is  only  after  many  years  that  some  of  us  realize  the 
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fact  that  there  are  more  women  in  the  world  than 
men  and  that,  consequently,  our  value  stands  at  an 
artificial  premium. 

I  do  not  know  what  Dan  may  have  guessed  as  to 
our  position.  Probably  he  only  thought  it  wise  to  be 
on  the  safe  side.  But  he  took  occasion  to  say,  shortly 
afterwards,  that  Norah  probably  felt  she  had  not 
much  more  time  left.  Her  days  of  freedom  were  over. 
The  gilded  cage  awaited  her. 

4  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean?  "  I  interrupted, 
mystified. 

"  She's  booked  to  be  married  in  the  spring,"  said 
Dan,  calmly.  "  Man  with  a  good  deal  of  money,  too, 
which  is  perhaps  fortunate.  In  a  shipping  firm." 
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1  SUPPOSE  the  girl  ought  not,  strictly  speaking,  to 
have  let  me  go  so  far  as  I  did.  For  I  admit  that, 
rowing  about  on  the  lake  at  Ryssby  and  occasionally 
wandering  in  the  forest  (when  I  was  not  required  to 
help  Dan)  and  now  and  again  in  different  places 
during  the  voyage,  we  had  been  on  fairly  intimate 
terms  together.  But  then  the  Cregans  were  never 
exactly  like  anyone  else — unless  there  are  others  of 
their  breed  left  behind  in  Ireland.  When  you  come 
to  think  of  it,  we  English  are  more  bound  by  tradition 
in  these  matters  than  other  nations.  We  tie  ourselves 
up  in  cocoons,  tight;  whereas  the  Irish,  God  bless 
them,  are  never  anything  but  loosely  attached  to  their 
principles.  They  take  nothing  seriously — not  even 
Love. 

And  why  should  they  ?  What  is  this  love  that  we 
make  so  tremendous  a  fuss  about  ?  A  mere  madness, 
implanted  in  us  by  a  beneficent  Providence  for  the 
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preservation  of  the  race.  Sometimes  we  can  say  that, 
and  believe  it — for  a  time;  until  it  comes  upon  us 
suddenly  that  we  have  been  blaspheming,  and  that 
love  is  actually,  and  not  in  a  mere  form  of  words,  a 
manifestation  of  the  divine  spirit.  Sometimes,  I 
admit,  a  very  imperfect  manifestation. 

I  fear  I  have  a  tendency  to  analyse  my  own  sensa- 
tions. I  spent  some  little  time  towards  the  end  of 
our  holiday  in  Sweden  wondering  whether  I  was  really 
in  love  with  Norah  or  not.  (In  a  first  affair  one  often 
does  expend  a  lot  of  serious  consideration  on  these 
academic  points.)  Before  Dan  had  said  those  few 
words  about  her  engagement  I  could  have  answered 
the  question  readily  enough.  I  just  liked  the  girl. 
I  sometimes  used  to  dream  of  her  as  we  walked 
through  the  forest,  scrambling  over  those  interminable 
fences  that  were  always  barring  our  way,  or  jumping 
from  tuft  to  tuft  in  order  to  get  across  a  mosse,  where- 
by I  suspect  I  missed  several  sudden-rising  birds.  I 
was- apt  to  start  wondering  when  we  should  get  back, 
and  whether  I  should  be  able  to  manage  an  hour  or 
two  alone  with  her  on  the  lake  after  the  midday  meal. 
But  I  would  not  have  allowed,  even  to  myself,  that 
I  was  in  love  with  Norah  Cregan.  We  were  just 
good  friends. 

I  remember,  though,  that  I  had  begun  to  see  things 
in  the  girl  that  I  had  not  noticed  before.  For 
example,  we  had  gone  across  the  lake  one  day  to  a 
sort  of  fancy  dress  ball  at  the  house  of  a  certain 
gentleman  called  Pihl.  (I  cannot  recollect  after  all 
these  years  whether  he  held  a  title  or  not,  but  most 
of  the  property  owners  around  that  lake  of  ours  were 
barons  at  the  lowest.)  We  all  got  ourselves  up  in  the 
gaudiest  costumes  available  and  started  across  the 
lake  at  the  ungodly  hour  of  twelve  noon,  for  it  was  an 
afternoon  entertainment  and  we  were  invited  to  start 
with  a  good  solid  meal.  The  two  Cregan  girls  had 
got  themselves  up  like  Irish  peasant  girls  of  the 
traditional  type,  with  short  skirts  and  a  sort  of 
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bodice  laced  in  front.  Like  most  girls,  they  loved 
dressing  up  in  fancy  costume.  For  the  first  time  I 
thought  Norah  looked  really  pretty  that  day.  I  could 
hardly  take  my  eyes  off  her  as  she  sat  in  the  stern  of 
that  huge  ceremonial  barge. 

And,  curiously  enough,  those  few  words  of  Dan's 
did  not  produce  any  great  effect  on  me  immediately, 
at  the  time.  They  gave  me  a  slight  shock,  of  course, 
for  I  had  not  expected  any  news  of  that  kind  in  the 
slightest.  ,The  Cregans  were  always  so  open  about 
everything  that  one  never  expected  any  news  to 
be  concealed.  Not  that  I  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  they  were  consciously  concealing  this  :  it  just 
happened  so  :  there  was  no  particular  reason  why  I 
should  be  told,  or  it  had  been  no  one's  business  to 
do  so,  and  so  it  had  been  forgotten.  All  the  same, 
Norah  herself  must  have  known  something  of  my 
feelings.  Why  had  she  not  told  me  herself  ? 

At  first,  as  I  say,  I  did  not  feel  anything  more  than 
a  slight  annoyance.  But  it  grew.  It  spread  over  my 
mind  as  a  pool  of  ink  soaks  into  a  sheet  of  blotting 
paper,  until  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  no  corner  of 
sensitive  space  left  in  me  that  was  not  tinged  with 
dismal  black.  A  few  minutes  ago,  and  I  had  been 
vaguely  wondering  in  my  own  mind  whether  I  had  not 
been  rather  a  fool  to  allow  myself  to  go  about  with 
her  so  much.  And  now,  suddenly  and  ridiculously, 
I  was  sore  and  hurt,  persuading  myself  that  I  had 
been  badly  treated. 

I  lay  awake  most  of  that  night,  turning  over  and 
over  in  bed,  feeling  like  Prometheus  chained  to  his 
rock,  with  a  vulture  gnawing  at  his  liver.  And  I  did 
my  best  to  argue  myself  into  a  saner  frame  of  mind. 
I  knew  well  enough  that  it  was  all  ridiculous — an 
absurdity.  But  that  did  not  seem  to  make  it  much 
easier  to  bear. 

"  This  is  sheer  jealousy,"  I  said  for  the  tenth  time. 
"  Just  silly  jealousy — because  I  don't  like  being  cut 
out  by  another  man.  Still,  I  do  think  she  might 
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have  hinted  something  to  me  about  it,  seeing  the  sort 
of  terms  we  were  on." 

I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  what  course  of  action 
I  ought  to  pursue.  Go  on  just  the  same  as  ever?  Or 
have  an  explanation  ?  Or  pretend  I  was  suddenly 
called  home,  and  leave  them  alone?  (A  difficult 
matter  to  arrange,  this  last.)  Somehow  it  had  become 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  urgency  that  I  should  know 
exactly  how  she  felt  towards  myself.  Did  she  care 
for  me  at  all  ?  Why  should  she  ? 

I  assure  you  that  it  is  no  joke  lying  awake  in  a 
strange  land,  or  indeed  in  any  land,  with  questions  of 
this  unaccustomed  sort  surging  through  the  brain.  I 
did  not  feel  in  the  least  cheerful  when  Dan  burst  into 
my  room  next  morning  intent  on  taking  me  down  to 
the  little  bathing  chalet  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  had  only  just  that  moment 
dropped  off  to  sleep.  However,  I  went.  Dan 
Cregan  had  a  persuasive  manner,  in  the  early 
morning. 

ii 

Fortunately,  we  were  getting  somewhere  near  the 
end  of  our  holiday  when  this  happened.  Otherwise,  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  that  I  should  have  made  a 
thorough  fool  of  myself  before  we  left.  I  was  so 
completely  a  novice  then,  so  charmingly  inexperi- 
enced. Almost  anything  in  skirts  could  have  done 
with  me  exactly  as  she  chose. 

I  had  the  sense  to  say  nothing  about  it  while  we 
stayed  on  at  Ryssby.  At  least,  nothing  really  com- 
promising. I  did  think  of  doing  so  once  or  twice, 
but  it  so  happened  that  we  never  were  alone  together 
again  for  any  length  of  time.  I  suppose  Dan  took 
care  that  we  should  not  see  too  much  of  each  other. 
For  the  rest  of  our  time  there  Kathleen  was  always  at 
hand  in  the  evening  when  it  was  a  question  of  taking 
a  row  on  the  lake,  or  Dan  would  insist  on  taking  me 
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out  with  him  to  the  marshy  swamp  at  the  north  end 
and  stationing  me  alone  on  some  little  island  patch  to 
wait  for  duck  flighting.  And  when  it  came  to  the 
journey  home  again  I  determined  to  break  loose  from 
them  all  and  go  home  on  my  own. 

I  have   no  doubt   Dan    knew  pretty   well   why  I 
suddenly  insisted  on  trying  a  route  of  my  own.     But 
he  laid  low. 

"  Not  at  all  a  bad  idea,"  he  said,  when  I  suggested 
going  across  to  Gothenburg  and  thence  to  London  by 
sea.  "  I  went  that  way  once.  But  the  girls  don't 
like  a  sea  voyage — or  think  they  don't." 

"  Of  course,  in  a  way,  it'll  be  rather  dull  travelling 
by  oneself,"  I  said,  hesitating. 

"  Not  in  the  least."  Dan  stopped  that  loop-Hole 
expertly.  "  Do  you  all  the  good  in  the  world  to  have 
a  little  responsibility,  instead  of  shoving  it  all  off  on 
to  me.  I'd  like  to  see  you  taking  charge  of  a  Cook's 
touring  party.  That's  the  sort  of  thing  to  give  you 
self-confidence. ' ' 

"  You  wouldn't  like  to  put  your  little  lot  under  my 
charge?  "  I  may  have  had  a  sneaking  hope  that  he 
would  tell  me  I  might  take  Norah — if  she  would  come. 
But  she  certainly  would  not  have  accepted.  (Or 
would  she?  I  find  these  Irish  girls  generally  do 
precisely  what  one  does  not  expect.)  Anyway,  Dan 
was  not  going  to  give  me  the  chance. 

And  I  went  off  by  myself  some  two  or  three  days 
later,  and  found  travelling  by  myself  rather  more 
amusing  than  I  had  expected.  It  was  something  to 
find  that  one  could  get  from  place  to  place,  even  in  a 
foreign  land,  without  too  much  difficulty.  With  just 
enough  difficulty,  perhaps,  to  make  it  interesting. 
And  as  to  Norah,  she  faded  out  of  my  mind  before 
I  had  been  very  long  at  sea — for  the  time.  The  fact 
was,  as  I  recognized  myself  soon  enough,  this  had 
not  been  really  a  serious  affair. 

II  I  suppose  one  does  know  it  when  it  comes,"  I 
said  to  myself  as  we  rolled  gently  in  the  swell  of  the 
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North   Sea.     "  Like  sea-sickness.     No   mistaking   it 
when  you  get  it." 

For  I  had  a  conviction  that  it  would  be  a  tragedy 
to  miss  the  Greatest  Thing  in  Life.  And  that  such 
things  did  occur  all  the  authorities  seemed  agreed. 
Numbers  of  men,  and  women,  by  all  accounts,  passed 
through  this  life  of  ours  without  once  being  touched 
by  the  divine  fire.  They  went  to  their  graves  without 
knowing  that  spiritual  exaltation,  and  possibly  even 
thought  themselves  the  happier  for  having  escaped. 
Love,  to  them,  was  a  sort  of  madness — a  thing  to  be 
avoided,  a  source  of  considerable  discomfort.  Well — 
if  one  preferred  to  be  a  vegetable 

Curious  animals  we  are  at  that  time  of  life.  But 
is  it  surprising?  We  know  nothing  about  this  life  of 
ours,  and  we  have  to  learn  somehow.  I  often  wonder 
when  I  look  over  the  reminiscences  of  elderly  and 
successful  gentlemen  and  find  them  marvelling  at 
some  youthful  folly  whether  they  realize  how  fortun- 
ate it  was  for  them  that  they  were  not  much  more 
foolish.  For  how  are  we  to  know  anything  about 
these  important  matters,  except  by  learning  in  the 
hard  school  of  experience  ?  Love  is  a  subject  that  we 
are  taught,  in  youth,  never  to  mention  seriously. 
,We  read  about  it  in  novels — and  upon  my  word  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  the  great  use  of 
fiction,  that  in  the  better  sort  of  novel  one  may 
occasionally  come  across  a  glimpse  of  an  ideal  love 
that  is  rarely  found  on  earth.  But  our  parents  and 
guardians  take  care  to  warn  us  in  good  time  that 
novels  are  not  to  be  trusted  as  pictures  of  life. 

You  may  gather  from  this  disquisition  that  I  was, 
and  probably  remain,  a  sentimentalist.  I  suppose  I 
am.  But  one  has  alternating  moods.  Every  now 
and  then  I  recognized  this  strain  in  myself  and  did 
my  best  to  fight  it  down.  On  paper  I  disliked  the 
sentimental  man,  the  Man  of  Feeling,  who  wept  salt 
tears  on  the  slightest  provocation.  A  certain  leaven 
of  hardness  was  essential  to  the  making  of  the  perfect 
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man.  I  applauded  in  my  heart,  I  suspect,  that  com- 
bination of  character  so  frequently  found  in  the  pages 
of  the  lady  novelist — the  strong  man  who  is  so  hard 
on  the  surface  and  so  delightfully  soft  when  a  woman 
pierces  beneath  that  deceitful  shell.  How  did  one 
cultivate  that  impassive  exterior  ? 


in 

That  little  affair  of  Norah  Cregan  was,  then,  my 
first  Affair  of  the  Heart.  (And  a  very  unimportant 
one  too :  hardly  worth  mentioning  except  that  it 
happened  to  be  the  first  and  therefore,  I  suppose,  had 
its  effect  on  all  that  came  later.)  Every  experience  has 
its  effect.  For  the  rest,  after  leaving  Ryssby  I  did 
not  go  to  the  Cregans  for  some  time.  Dan,  of  course, 
I  could  not  help  seeing  :  we  were  always  running 
across  each  other  on  the  stairs,  or  over  in  the  Cock, 
or  he  would  come  up  to  my  rooms  perhaps  in  the 
evening  and  have  a  chat.  But  I  ceased  going  to 
Kingston  for  a  while.  I  was  healing  all  right,  but 
there  may  still  have  been  a  suspicion  of  soreness  about 
me  here  and  there. 

I  put  in  a  lot  of  work  that  autumn.  That  foreign 
expedition  seemed  to  have  done  me  a  certain  amount 
of  good.  I  started  pestering  the  various  papers  with 
my  writings  once  more,  and  occasionally  one  of  them 
(almost  accidentally,  as  it  seemed)  got  through  the 
barrier  and  appeared  in  print.  So  it  could  be  done, 
after  all.  But  the  question  whether  a  man  could  hope 
to  live  on  these  contributions  remained  unanswered. 
According  to  my  book  of  literary  entries  during  that 
quarter,  I  earned  the  sum  of  three  pounds  ten 
shillings.  The  three  pounds  represented  three 
separate  articles,  and  the  ten  shillings  was  a  poem 
in  the  Evening  Gazette. 

It  did  not  look  very  hopeful.  But  at  any  rate  I 
had  forced  an  entrance  into  the  field.  That  salved 
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my  pride.     As  to  the  money,  it  would  keep  me  in 
tobacco,  for  a  time. 

And  at  the  end  of  that  year  came  the  episode  of  my 
visit  to  Copleston  Hall. 

Our  old  friend  Burnett,  again,  of  Copleston  Hall, 
wanted  to  get  up  some  sort  of  entertainment  for 
Christmas.  Normally,  Burnett  lived  only  for  one 
thing,  and  that  was  cricket.  Cambridge  cricket  first, 
and  then  Leicestershire  (he  had  been  a  pretty  useful 
performer  for  both  in  his  day),  and  latterly  country 
house  cricket.  I  have  said  that  he  always  had  his 
Copleston  Hall  week,  every  autumn,  in  which  Jonny 
and  I  had  occasionally  been  asked  to  play.  But  this 
time,  as  he  explained,  he  wanted  my  assistance  in 
another  department. 

It  was  one  morning  in  early  November  that  he 
looked  in  at  Plowden  Buildings  this  time.  I  heard 
his  step  coming  slowly  and  a  bit  heavily  up  the  last 
flight :  I  think  I  could  almost  hear  him  wheezing  as 
he  stopped  at  my  door.  Certainly  it  was  a  long  climb, 
especially  for  a  man  of  his  build. 

1  Fact  is,  young  fellow,"  he  said,  lowering  himself 
carefully  into  my  one  armchair,  "  I'm  not  quite  the 
man  I  was.  Bit  more  round  the  waist  than  I  used 
to  be,  eh  ?  " 

''  A  little  regular  exercise  during  the  winter 
months,"  I  prescribed.  "  Look  me  up,  say,  twice  a 
week  for  a  time." 

"  No,  no  !  Never  could  stand  climbing  stairs. 
I'm  under  orders  this  journey,  or  you  wouldn't  have 
seen  me.  The  missus  wants  to  startle  the  neighbour- 
hood at  Christmas,  and  she  said  the  first  thing  I  was 
to  do  was  to  get  you  to  help." 

'  Me?     Why  on  earth  me?" 

"  Now,  now,  young  fellow,  none  of  this  false 
modesty  !  We  know  all  about  that  show  you  brought 
out  at  Ashe  when  the  Canon  was  alive.  Your  sister 
was  in  it  too.  Wish  we  could  get  her,  by  Jove. 
And  that  fellow  over  at  Fleckney.  Never  can 
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remember    his    name.       Makes    stockings,     doesn't 
he?" 

It  occurred  to  me  then  that  I  had  a  real  chance  of 
doing  my  friend  Percy  Cudden  a  good  turn.  I  knew 
he  would  have  liked  an  invitation  to  the  Copleston 
cricket  week.  And  he  was  not  too  bad,  besides  being 
an  amusing  sort  of  man  to  have  in  the  house.  I  put 
in  a  word  for  him  at  once. 

"  Cudden's  the  man.  He  did  all  that  show  at  Ashe, 
such  as  it  was.  But  I  don't  know  how  much  longer 
he's  likely  to  be  at  Fleckney.  When  I  saw  him  last 
he  was  on  the  point  of  going  on  a  world  tour.  He's 
chucking  the  business,  you  know.  Turning  it  into 
a  company." 

Burnett  applauded  the  scheme.  "  Well,  I  expect 
he'd  come  along  all  right  if  you  asked  him.  The 
missus  shall  write  him  a  formal  letter.  We'll  make 
him  useful  somehow." 

'  What  sort  of  thing  are  you  proposing  to  do  ?  " 

But  Burnett  was  more  than  a  little  vague  on  that. 

"  That's  not  my  job,"  he  confessed.  "  Some  sort 
of  hop,  I  take  it.  Fancy  dress,  with  a  few  tableaux  ta 
start  off  with,  eh  ?  That  was  what  she  wanted  you 
for.  A  few  historical  ideas,  eh  ?  D'ye  think  your 
friend  Cudden  can  do  something  of  that  sort?  " 

I  was  quite  confident  Percy  could  do  anything 
whatsoever,  if  he  once  settled  down  to  it. 

"  Well,  that's  all  right  then.  You  put  it  before 
him  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  we'll  write  him  a  formal 
letter.  Say  you  don't  feel  equal  to  undertaking1  it 
without  his  help,  and  so  on.  Eh  ?  " 

And  that  very  evening  I  wrote  off  to  Percy  to  tell 
him  what  he  might  expect  in  a  few  days.  It  would 
be  rather  fun,  I  thought,  for  the  Burnetts  were  a 
hospitable  crowd.  Burnett  himself,  of  course,  he 
knew  :  Lady  Clare,  whom  the  master  of  the  house 
preferred  to  call  "  the  missus  "  (she  was  a  Clinton- 
Scholes,  but  not  too  much  like  the  other  ladies  of  that 
ancient  stock),  I  don't  suppose  he  had  ever  met.  But 
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he  need  not  worry  too  much  about  that.  Any  woman 
who  married  a  man  like  Burnett  was  bound  to  become 
stout  and  good-natured,  in  self-defence. 

Down  he  came,  a  day  or  two  later,  much  as  I 
expected,  to  find  out  what  it  was  all  about. 

1  Look  here,  what  have  you  been  saying  about 
me?"  he  began.  ''I  don't  know  these  people — 
except  old  Burnett  himself.  How  can  I  go  and  order 
them  about?  They're  County.  This  wife  of  his, 
isn't  she  the  Lady  Clare,  or  something?  " 

4 'True!  But  perfectly  harmless.  A  real  good 
sort.  Nearly  as  round  as  Burnett  himself,  and  a  good 
deal  redder  in  the  face." 

"  Why  should  they  want  me  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Percy,  it  seems  that  our  fame  persists. 
That  show  at  Ashe,  I  suppose — which  only  dates  back 
some  five  years.  What  are  five  years  in  the  country  ? 
Anyway,  they  have  some  idea  that  you  and  I  were 
responsible,  and  they  want  to  repeat  the  dose." 
*  Not  another  play?  " 

"  Oh  no!  Nothing  formidable  really.  A  few 
suggestions  for  fancy  dress." 

Percy  rubbed  his  chin  reflectively. 

"  Well,  that  sounds  easier.  You  see,  at  Ashe  we 
had  your  sister.  Shouldn't  care  to  take  on  that  sort 
of  thing  with  a  lot  of  strangers.  They  are  a  bit  out 
of  my  beat,  you  know.  I'm  a  stocking-weaver,  in 
Fleckney." 

"  And  Burnett's  a  brewer,  in  Leicester." 

"  I  dare  say.  All  very  well  to  put  it  like  that.  But 
it's  not  the  same  thing,  and  you  know  it.  These 
brewers  marry  earls'  daughters  every  day.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  stocking-weaver  marrying  anybody — 
who  was  anybody?  " 

The  ingenious  Percy  reddened  as  he  spoke. 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,"  I  interjected  hastily.  "  Of 
course  I  have.  Besides,  you're  not  a  stocking- 
weaver.  Haven't  you  turned  the  show  into  a  public 
company?  " 
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"In  a  few  days." 

'  Well,  there  you  are.     A  company-promoter  can 
marry  anyone  he  likes." 

Percy  sat  silent,  his  thoughts  apparently  far  away. 

"  I  wish  your  sister  was  back,"  he  said  at  last. 

It  was  sometimes  nearly  as  easy  to  follow  Percy's 
thoughts  as  if  his  skull  had  been  transparent  and  you 
could  discern  the  brain  working  within. 

"  What  we  have  to  do,  I  take  it,  is  to  make  up  some 
sort  of  show  or  pageant."  I  disregarded  his  interpola- 
tion altogether.  Elsie,  I  knew  well  enough,  would 
come  back  just  exactly  when  it  suited  her  own 
convenience,  and  not  before — if  she  ever  came  back 
at  all.  And  it  was  very  improbable  that  she  would 
so  much  as  send  me  a  postcard  before  her  arrival. 
But,  of  course,  she  would  have  been  useful.  She  had 
an  instinct  for  the  dramatic,  on  or  off  the  stage.  And 
neither  of  us  knew  anything  about  the  sort  of  women 
who  would  be  at  Copleston  Hall.  During  the  cricket 
week  women  were  not  much  encouraged  there. 


IV 

Mrs.  Chessington-Ross,  however,  was  an  exception. 
She  seemed  to  be  a  guest  there  pretty  nearly  always 
(she  was,  I  believe,  a  cousin  of  Burnett's,  and  a  grass 
widow,  with  a  husband  in  some  official  post  in  India). 
She  used  to  talk  of  this  gentleman  with  the  greatest 
freedom  and  a  good  deal  of  humour.  For  the  rest,  she 
had  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  pale  face,  with  well-cut 
features.  She  may  have  been  thirty  years  of  age  at 
that  time,  but  she  did  not  look  so  much.  These  pale, 
dark-haired  women  generally  preserve  their  youthful 
appearance.  Or  perhaps  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that 
they  look  much  the  same  whether  they  are  twenty-four 
or  forty. 

"  She's  the  woman  you'll  want,"  I  said  to  Percy 
as  soon  as  I  saw  her  there.  And  I  proceeded  to 
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introduce  him  as  soon  as  I  got  a  chance.  I  liked 
Mrs.  Chessington-Ross.  She  was  sensible  and  well 
educated,  with  a  taste  for  4iterature.  And  she  knew 
something  about  cricket  as  well. 

"  I  ought  to,  by  this  time,"  she  confessed,  with  a 
sigh  and  smile.  "  Cricket  was  the  only  topic  Jack 
and  I  could  ever  talk  about — without  quarrelling/' 

That  was  the  way  she  used  to  talk  about  him.  Quite 
good-natured  all  the  time,  but  making  you  feel  that 
there  had  been  a  mistake  :  that  the  man  was  probably 
quite  a  good  sort,  but  not  at  all  the  sort  of  husband 
she  should  have  selected.  However,  in  these  matters 
one  did  not  complain,  naturally.  One  made  the  best 
of  a  bad  job.  Not  even  hinting  at  hidden  suffering 
except  when  with  real  friends.  And  invaluable  in 
a  house  party  when  there  was  any  entertaining  to  be 
done. 

Percy  Cudden  and  she  took  to  each  other 
tremendously  at  first — so  much  so  that  I  believe  I 
experienced  a  twinge  or  two  of  jealousy.  I  was  a  little 
apt  to  be  jealous  in  those  days,  on  the  slightest 
provocation.  Chiefly,  I  suppose,  because  I  was  still 
convinced  in  my  heart  that  there  was  nothing  in  me 
to  attract  the  attention  of  any  woman. 

At  first  we  three  used  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  the 
day  together,  talking  over  plans.  And  then  I  began 
to  drop  out.  (This  was,  I  suppose,  when  I  began  to 
feel  jealous.)  After  a  day  or  two  she  noticed  it. 

"  You've  been  leaving  us  all  alone,"  she  challenged 
me.  "  I  don't  think  it's  fair.  I  like  your  friend 
Mr.  Cudden  very  well,  but  still— 

"  Do  you  think  I'm  really  any  use?  '  I  began 
blundering  as  usual.  "  I  thought  you  and  Percy 
could  manage  better  without  me." 

She  looked  at  me  then,  in  a  certain  way  she  had, 
which  used  to  send  a  curious  thrill  through  me. 

"  Why  will  you  always  depreciate  yourself  so?  ' 
she  asked,  in  a  low  voice. 

And  I  date  the  beginning  of  my  servitude  from 
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those  words.  Oh,  I  admit  it  readily  enough,  I  was 
absurdly  easy  game  in  those  days.  But  the  woman 
was  charming,  in  her  way.  And  more  especially  in 
the  evenings.  We  did  not  see  very  much  of  her  as 
a  rule  in  the  mornings,  before  luncheon  :  when  we  did, 
she  was  not  at  all  the  same  creature  as  she  became 
later  on.  But  after  dinner  she  was  gay,  light  and 
merry ;  the  best  of  companions — if  one  could  only  get 
her  to  oneself  for  a  short  time.  And  she  would  take 
special  notice  of  me,  even  when  she  was  most  in 
request.  I  had  rather  a  way  of  hiding  myself  in 
corners.  It  persists,  I  believe :  at  any  rate  I  am  still 
accused  by  some  of  an  inability  or  unwillingness  to 
attempt  attracting  notice.  Julia  (it  was  on  that  visit 
that  we  got  to  this  pitch  of  intimacy)  would  generally 
find  me  out  before  the  evening  was  over  and  spend  a 
little  time  with  me.  Her  presence  had  a  peculiar  effect 
on  me :  it  was  almost  as  though  a  subtle  intoxication 
came  from  her  person  and  spread  over  my  senses.  I 
could  sit  by  her  side,  silent  and  perfectly  content,  as 
it  were  fascinated. 

I  went  into  that  affair  with  my  eyes  wide  open,  too. 
It  was  not  through  any  fault  of  my  friends  that  I  fell 
in  love.  (Unless,  indeed,  a  spice  of  obstinacy  in  me 
rebelled  against  the  opposition  I  perceived.)  It  was. 
Percy  Cudden  who  first  began  to  get  anxious.  He 
threw  out  dark  hints — which  were  generally  about  as 
obvious  as  they  could  be. 

"  I  say,'*  he  began  one  morning,  a  propos  of  noth- 
ing in  particular.  "I'm  not  altogether  sure  that  I 
like  that  woman — much." 

I  knew  whom  he  meant  well  enough.  There  was, 
in  fact,  only  the  one  woman  in  the  house  worth 
mentioning.  And  I  knew  at  once,  too,  that  Percy 
was  afraid  for  my  sake.  He  was  almost  too  easy  to 
read.  But  of  course  I  dissembled. 

"  What  woman?  "  I  asked  lazily. 

"  That  Mrs.  Ross,"  he  said,  with  just  a  trace  of 
confusion. 
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"  I  thought  you  were  such  friends.  Aren't  you 
relying  on  her  to  do  all  sorts  of  things  in  these 
tableaux  of  yours?  " 

Percy  shuffled  uneasily  with  his  feet. 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right.  She's  been  quite  good  about 
all  that.  I  was  thinking — of  something  else." 

He  fell  into  an  uneasy  silence.  And  I  began  to 
get  a  little  ruffled,  knowing  pretty  well,  as  I  did,  what 
he  was  going  to  say. 

"  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  stop  there,"  I  said 
sharply.  '  If  you  really  have  anything  against  her, 
say  it  straight  out." 

Poor  old  Percy  Cudden !  He  would  have  done 
anything  for  me,  I  firmly  believe.  We  had  been 
brought  up  together,  and  he  had  fallen  in  love  with 
Elsie,  and  been  through  a  pretty  hectic  time  with  her 
too.  And  it  was  clear  as  anything  that  he  wanted  to 
warn  me  against  Mrs.  Chessington-Ross,  whom  he 
regarded  as  a  designing  woman  who  was  leading  me 
into  a  dangerous  entanglement.  Only  he  did  not 
quite  like  to  say  so,  seeing  how  I  took  it.  So  he 
temporized. 

"  I  thought  she  took  a  bit  too  much  to  drink — last 
night,"  he  said  at  last.  "  In  fact,  most  nights,  if  you 
ask  me." 

And,  like  a  fool,  I  must  needs  flare  up  into  a  real 
rage,  which  only  became  the  more  violent  within 
because  I  managed  to  appear  moderately  cool  on  the 
surface.  I  have  (as  some  have  told  me  since)  a  most 
unpleasant  temper  on  occasion.  All  the  most  scarify- 
ing things  crowd  into  my  brain,  and  insist  on  being 
said,  beneath  a  mask  of  apologetic  politeness.  I  must 
have  hurt  Percy  Cudden,  because  he  stopped  talking 
after  a  short  time  and  went  away,  and  it  was  not 
generally  an  easy  matter  to  stop  Percy.  But  somehow 
or  other  he  had  set  the  fuse  burning. 

For  Mrs.  Chessington-Ross  certainly  took  too  much 
to  drink — sometimes.  Or  so  I  had  thought,  once  or 
twice,  lately.  No  doubt  it  was  purely  accidental,  or 
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she  had  some  good  reason.  Perhaps  she  felt  that  she 
required  something  to  keep  her  up  to  the  mark.  In 
the  mornings,  I  had  often  noticed,  she  was  rather 
heavy-eyed — when  she  appeared.  She  did  not  really 
begin  her  day  until  after  luncheon.  And  at  Copleston 
Hall  they  certainly  did  not  spare  the  drink:  Burnett 
was  always  for  giving  his  guests  a  little  more  than 
they  wanted,  if  anything.  I  had  noticed  that  the 
butler  very  rarely  passed  her  without  refilling  her 
champagne  glass. 

It  sounds  ridiculous  to  write  it  down  now,  in  cold 
blood,  but  it  seemed  to  me  then  that  I  was  her  only 
champion,  the  one  person  who  had  both  the  will  and 
the  power,  perhaps,  to  save  her  from  herself.  I 
honestly  believed  that  I  was  engaged  on  a  lofty  enter- 
prise. What  might  happen  to  me,  to  my  own  future 
happiness,  was  nothing.  Very  likely  that  might  go 
under  (for  I  told  myself  seriously  that  I  cherished  no 
illusions),  but  would  it  not  be  worth  everything  to 
steer  this  frail  barque  safely  into  harbour  ?  I  do  not 
think  I  wanted,  even  subconsciously,  any  reward  for 
myself.  That  came  later :  at  the  moment  I  was 
a  Quixote. 

That  same  evening  I  had  the  nerve  to  take  her  to 
task,  after  dinner.  She  had  given  me  the  chance  by 
saying  something  about  the  noise  they  had  been 
making  at  her  end  of  the  table.  We  were  sitting 
together,  alone,  in  the  billiard-room ;  for  I  had  taken 
lately  to  giving  her  lessons  at  the  game.  Burnett  and 
I  were  the  only  two  of  that  crowd  who  used  the  table 
seriously. 

I  burst  out  with  it  quite  suddenly. 

"  I  say.  I  wish  you  wouldn't.  If  you  knew  how 
it  hurt — to  see  you  like  that." 

She  looked  at  me  curiously,  but  unoffended,  so  far 
as  I  could  judge. 

"  Like  what?  You  talk  as  though  I  had  been — 
intoxicated.  Was  I?"  She  gave  a  little  laugh, 
as  though  she  was  really  amused.  I  always 
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used  to  think  her  laugh  was  most  delightfully 
musical. 

"  No!  I  don't  say  you  were.  But  some  people 
might  have  thought  so."  I  spoke  with  shame  and 
difficulty,  but  at  the  same  time  I  felt  a  sense  of  great 
relief.  I  had  got  it  out  now,  at  any  rate. 

"  I've  no  doubt  they  did."  A  pause.  "  Who  was 
it?" 

I  shook  my  head,  rather  miserably.  Of  course  I 
wasn't  going  to  give  old  Percy  away.  Besides,  he 
had  not  said  anything  since  dinner. 

"  Why  should  it  make  any  difference  to  you?  " 
she  went  on  again. 

I  hesitated,  and  blushed,  I  dare  say,  and  said  at  last 
that  it  made  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 

I  can  see  her  now  as  she  looked  at  me  from  under 
her  wealth  of  dusky  hair.  She  had  a  soft,  filmy  wrap 
of  some  kind  round  her  bare  neck,  for  it  was  a  chilly 
night.  To  my  sentimental  mind  she  had  suddenly 
become  ethereally  beautiful,  and  in  those  dark  eyes  of 
hers  lurked  unfathomable  meanings. 

"  I  think  you  are  rather  a  dear,"  she  said 
unexpectedly.  And  then,  with  a  sudden  change  to  a 
livelier  mood.  "  All  the  same,  drunk  or  not  drunk, 
I'll  back  myself  to  beat  you  now,  on  the  usual 
terms." 

And  she  did,  too.  But  more,  I  suspect,  because  I 
had  been  thrown  all  out  of  gear  by  that  speech  of  hers. 
I  could  never  get  going  at  all  that  evening  at  billiards. 
In  other  matters  perhaps — but  even  then,  I  was  in  a 
daze. 

"  Do  you  know  why  I  won?  "  she  asked  when  we 
had  finished.  "  Just  because  I  was  willing  you  not 
to  make  the  shots." 

"Did  you?  Then  there  must  be  some  bond 
between  us.  That  only  works  if  you  really 

I  stopped,  at  a  loss  how  to  finish.  Sometimes,  in 
those  days,  I  would  find  myself,  as  it  were,  on  the 
e3ge  of  a  verbal  precipice  from  which  I  instinctively 
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recoiled.  Of  course,  I  was  going  to  use  that  pregnant 
word  "  love,"  and  I  found  myself  jibbing  at  it  like 
a  frightened  horse. 

But  my  companion  had  a  better  nerve  than  I. 

"  If  you  really  what?  "  She  gave  her  charming 
little  laugh  again.  "  My  dear  Rudolf,  you  should 
never  stop  at  such  a  crucial  point  as  that.  I  was 

fetting  quite  excited. "  And  she  put  her  hand  on  my 
nee,  in  a  carelessly  caressing  way,  as  if  to  encourage 
me. 

That  touch  did  it,  as  the  tiniest  thing  will  when 
once  a  certain  point  has  been  reached.  I  put  my  hand 
over  hers,  and  pressed  it.  That  was  the  first  time, 
too,  that  she  had  ever  called  me  by  my  Christian 
name. 

But  I  positively  could  not  say  another  word.  Is  it 
not  strange,  how  the  mere  touch  of  a  hand  can  fire  a 
train  of  emotion  so  intense  and  powerful?  For 
perhaps  a  minute,  I  assure  you,  I  could  hardly  see, 
or  think.  I  might  have  been  within  an  ace  of 
swooning — after  a  fashion.  That  was  one  side  of  me  : 
on  the  other  I  became  aware  of  a  second  personality, 
very  much  awake  and  slightly  cynical,  doing  his  best 
to  herd  me  back  into  the  paths  of  sanity.  What  did 
I  think  I  was  doing?  What  was  I  going  to  say  next 
—if  I  ever  found  breath  enough  to  speak  again  ?  Had 
I  forgotten  that  this  was  a  married  woman,  with  a 
real,  live  husband  (probably  devoted  to  her,  if  one 
only  knew  the  truth)  somewhere  out  in  India? 

This  Second  Self  did  his  level  best  to  warn  me,  I 
admit.  But  at  that  moment  it  was  I  who  was  intoxi- 
cated. I  felt  intoxicated,  though  I  had  certainly  not 
had  as  much  to  drink  at  dinner  as  she  had.  But  she 
was  so  near  me,  and  those  dark  eyes  were  looking  at 
me  inquiringly,  with  a  hint  of  mischief  in  them.  And 
the  pale  face  was  mysteriously  beautiful  with  its 
shadowy  coronet  of  dusky  hair,  and  the  white 
shoulders  and  gently  swelling  bosom  gleamed  under 
that  light  filmy  shawl.  It  was  no  good.  My 
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counsellor  was  dismissed.  I  would  not  permit  myself 
to  be  turned  aside. 

I  spoke  at  last. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  surprised  to  find  I  could  command 
a  tolerably  clear  voice  again.  "  It's  no  good 
pretending.  I  just  love  you.  I  want  you  more  than 
anything  in  the  world.  Look  here!  " 

I  was    about    to    explain,    I    suppose,    but    she 
interrupted  me. 

"  My  dear  boy  !     And  me — a  married  woman." 

She  receded  a  little  from  my  advance.  Just  a  little 
— enough  to  check  me.  Her  laugh  tinkled  in  my  ears 
again — the  laugh  that  I  thought  then  the  most 
beautiful  thing  in  the  world.  (I  wonder  what  I  should 
think  of  it  if  I  suddenly  heard  it  now.)  She  half 
averted  her  face. 

"  I  don't  care  a  hang,"  I  said,  boldly  enough.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  could  say  anything  then.  The 
barriers  had  been  passed.  "  I  don't  believe  you  care 
either.  Why  should  you  ?  " 

She  gave  a  tiny  shiver. 

II  Why,  indeed?  " 

The  conquering  spirit  surged  up  within  me.  I  was 
a  different  man.  And  was  it  imagination,  or  had  she 
leaned  a  little  towards  me  then?  Anyway,  the  next 
thing  I  knew  was  that  my  arms  were  round  her  waist 
and  my  lips  were  against  her  hair,  just  behind  the  ear. 
I  can  remember  the  scent  of  it  to  this  day.  I  cannot 
say  what  I  felt,  sniffing  that  perfume. 

She  was  pushing  me  away,  but  not  too  urgently. 
And  not  unnecessarily  soon. 

"  You  mustn't,"  she  said  in  a  soft  whisper. 
"  Please,  Rudolf,  you  really  mustn't." 

But  I  was  not  going  to  stop  just  then.  I  doubt  if 
I  could  have  checked  myself.  My  veins  were  on  fire. 
And  at  last  she  really  had  to  use  some  force.  And 
then,  suddenly,  a  wave  of  revulsion  swept  over  me. 

"  You  are  a  nice  sort  of  fellow,"  said  my  Second 
Self,  sardonically  as  ever. 
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I  murmured  something  apologetic — not  to  him  but 
to  her. 

"I'm  sorry.  I  thought "  After  all,  what  was 

the  good  of  trying  to  explain.  Place  us  in  contact, 
like  that,  and  the  thing  was  inevitable.  She  knew  it 
as  well  as  I  did.  Why,  even  Percy  Cudden  had  seen 
it  coming.  "  I  hope  I  didn't  hurt  you,"  I  finished 
lamely. 

She  was  rearranging  her  ruffled  hair. 

'  I'd  no  idea  you  were  so — violent,"  she  said. 

'  I  just  want  you,"  I  repeated  obstinately.  "  I 
want  you  terribly." 

"  Do  you?  Poor  boy!  But,  you  know,  it  would 
never  do." 

"  Why  shouldn't  we  marry?  "  (You  should  have 
heard  my  Second  Self  chuckling  at  that.)  But  I  was 
firm.  I  pressed  the  point,  and  really  meant  it.  "  He 
could  divorce  you.  Come  and  live  with  me.  Any- 
where. Why  shouldn't  we  go  abroad?  " 

She  got  up  and  went  to  look  at  herself  in  the  mirror 
over  the  fireplace. 

II  I   had    no   idea   you    were   like  that,"  she  said. 
"  No!  my  dear  boy,  certainly  not  again,"  for  I  was 
following  her,  still  pleading.     "  I  wonder  if  I  am  fit 
to  go   back  to   the   drawing-room.      No !      I    really 
cannot  let  you  kiss  me  again.     You  have  had  quite 
enough  for  one  night.     Now  do  be  reasonable." 

We  filed  out.  But  I  did  not  feel  in  the  least  reason- 
able, in  spite  of  the  gallant  efforts  of  the  cynical 
personality  in  the  background.  I  kept  on  trying  to 
persuade  her  to  take  all  sorts  of  irrevocable  steps. 

Singular,  is  it  not,  to  think  that  I,  one  of  the  shyest 
of  mankind,  should  have  found  myself  suddenly 
proposing  an  elopement,  in  all  seriousness,  with  a 
married  woman  !  I  imagine  the  situation  is  not  really 
so  strange  as  it  appeared  to  me  then.  It  is  precisely 
the  shy  man  who  does  this  kind  of  thing.  Like  an 
unskilful  swimmer,  when  he  does  make  up  his  mind 
to  dive  from  the  high  board  he  goes  in  with  a 
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tremendous  splash.  And  commonly  he  chooses  for 
his  exploit  just  the  time  when  all  the  world  happens 
to  be  looking  on. 
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AND  yet,  in  a  way,  I  was  absurdly  proud  of  myself 
that  night.  Difficult  to  understand  as  it  may 
be,  I  really  believed  myself  for  a  time  to  have  dis- 
covered the  great  secret,  to  have  been  through  the 
great  experience.  I  thought  I  was  in  love  with  Mrs. 
Chessington-Ross,  and  that  she  looked  upon  me  not 
unfavourably.  What  we  were  going  to  do  about  it 
(as  they  say  nowadays)  I  confess  I  did  not  know. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  not  to  look  too  closely  into 
the  sordid  details.  The  one  glorious  fact  upon  which 
I  wished  to  concentrate  was  that  I  had  made  my 
avowal — and  not  been  repulsed.  At  least,  not  too 
contemptuously  repulsed.  She  would  never  have  let 
me  go  so  far  if  she  had  not  liked  me — a  little. 

I  suppose  it  is  good  for  me,  in  a  sense,  setting 
down  these  memories.  But  it  sends  a  shiver  of  shame 
through  me  when  I  think  of  the  state  of  mind  I  was 
in  that  night  and  the  following  morning.  Of  course 
there  were  still  arguments  enough  going  on  within 
myself.  My  second  personality  had  by  no  means 
given  up  the  fight.  But  for  the  time  we  had  the 
fellow  pretty  well  in  check.  It  was  no  good  his 
trying  to  make  out  that  this  was  a  purely  physical 
attraction. 

"  It's  nothing  of  the  sort,"  I  retorted.  '  It's 
chiefly  because  I  want  to  help  her  against  herself.'* 

I  could  almost  see  the  grin  on  his  face  as  I  said, 
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or  rather  thought,  this.  Of  course  that  might  be 
true  enough,  in  a  sense.  But  was  it  the  whole  truth  ? 
For  example,  what  were  my  precise  feelings  when  I 
was  kissing  her  in  the  billiard-room?  Could  I, 
laying  my  hand  on  my  heart,  swear  that  I  was  then 
merely  considering  how  best  I  could  help  her  against 
the  secret  vice  of  drink  ? 

"  I  just  want  to  make  her  happy,"  I  amended, 
with  a  sigh. 

And  how  in  the  name  of  wonder  did  I  propose  to 
increase  her  happiness?  By  taking  her  abroad,  and 
letting  Ross  bring  an  action  for  divorce,  and 
supporting  her  in  some  foreign  resort  on  my  princely 
income  of  some  four  hundred  a  year?  Frankly  the 
idea  was  ridiculous. 

It  was.  Absolutely  absurd.  But  did  that  matter. 
Did  anything  matter  in  the  face  of  the  great  out- 
standing fact  that  I  loved  her  and  that  she,  it  seemed, 
liked  me  ?  Oh,  I  was  most  reasonable  and  moderate 
in  my  statements,  I  assure  you.  I  quite  agreed  that 
in  all  these  affairs  there  was  one  party  who  loved, 
and  the  other  who  merely  permitted  adoration,  and 
I  was  not  fool  enough  to  suppose  that  I  was  the  sort 
of  man  to  inspire  an  ardent  affection.  But  this 
attitude,  which  I  liked  to  consider  not  without  an 
air  of  nobility,  my  critic  persisted  in  regarding  as 
cringing  and  despicable.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
in  persuading  him  that  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 

But,  as  I  say,  I  silenced  him  more  or  less,  in  time. 
I  persuaded  myself,  too,  that  I  was  a  noble  fellow, 
actuated  by  nothing  but  the  purest  motives.  And, 
all  the  time,  I  was  wondering  when  I  should  see  her 
again,  alone,  and  how  she  would  receive  me,  and  what 
she  would  look  like,  and  whether  I  should  hold  her 
in  my  arms  again  as  I  had  done  on  that  settee  in 
the  billiard-room. 

A  satisfying  grip  that  had  been,  except  that  nothing 
is  satisfying  when  one  is  in  that  condition.  But  I 
had  the  scent  of  that  hair  in  my  nostrils  still,  and  I 
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could  still  see  the  turn  of  the  white  throat  as  she 
averted  her  face.  These  sensations  (which  I  had  to 
admit  were  not  altogether  dissociated  from  the 
physical  side  of  love)  were  extraordinarily  persistent 
that  night. 

II 

What,  I  wondered,  was  the  lady  herself  thinking 
about  this  affair  ?  Had  it  caused  her  anything  like 
the  tumult  that  was  raging  within  me? 

Women  were  different.  I  might  not  know  very 
much  about  them,  but  I  recognized  even  then  that 
they  were  not  precisely  like  ourselves  in  these  matters. 
The  difficulty  was,  that  I  could  not  guess  what  she 
desired.  I  did  not  even  know  whether  she  still  had 
some  kindness  for  this  absent  husband  of  hers  or  not. 
Of  course,  if  she  really  hated  the  man,  and  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  him — but  no  !  the  way  she  spoke  of  him 
negatived  that.  Her  feeling  was  more,  it  seemed,  a 
good-humoured  contempt. 

Oh,  well !  At  any  rate  one  need  not  worry 
oneself  too  much  about  the  future,  at  this  early  stage. 
The  immediate  point  was,  how  best  I  could  serve  her, 
what  could  I  do  to  help  her  forward,  to  make  her 
happy. 

This  rather  involved  statement  of  my  feelings  may 
enable  you  to  picture  me  the  next  morning,  when  I 
came  down  to  breakfast  and  perceived  Percy  Cudden 
hanging  about  with  the  air  of  a  big  dog  not  quite 
certain  of  the  reception  his  master  would  be  likely 
to  give  him.  Percy  was,  it  seemed  to  me,  extra- 
ordinarily like  a  big  Newfoundland,  kind-hearted, 
chivalrous,  but  withal  just  a  little  clumsy.  He 
blundered  through  life,  full  of  energy  and  good  will, 
but  occasionally  knocking  over  a  table  or  chair  in  the 
drawing-room  with  a  careless  swish  of  his  exuberant 
tail. 

I  was  quite  lively  that  morning.     I  talked  to  Percy 
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a  good  deal,  just  to  show  him  I  bore  no  malice. 
The  fact  is,  I  wanted  to  talk  to  him  :  it  gave  me 
a  pleasant  sense  of  superiority.  What  would  he  be 
thinking  if  he  only  knew  what  had  happened  in  the 
billiard-room  the  night  before?  But  we  did  not, 
of  course,  touch  upon  that  subject.  He  steered 
discreetly  away  from  it  whenever  it  threatened  to 
appear  above  the  horizon ;  and  I  sat  listening  with 
a  secret  smile  at  my  own  superior  knowledge. 

"  We're  going  to  try  some  of  the  dresses  to-night," 
he  said.  "  A  sort  of  preliminary  canter.  Ladies 
only.  We  don't  matter  so  much,  but  if  the  women 
don't  look  their  very  best  on  the  night  there'll  be 
trouble." 

"  What's  Julia  going  to  wear?  "  I  asked. 

He  gave  me  a  quick  glance,  as  if  doubtful  what 
I  meant.  I  admit  I  used  the  name  on  purpose,  just 
to  see  how  he  would  take  it. 

11  How  can  1  tell  ?  I  don't  know  what  any  of  them 
are  going  to  wear.  They  dig  out  their  own  clothes. 
But  she's  going  to  represent  Beatrix,  out  of 
'  Esmond,'  I  believe." 

"Good!     She  ought  to  look  very  well  in  that." 

The  ingenious  Percy  had  arranged  that  all 
costumes  worn  should  represent  some  well-known 
character  in  literature,  which  made  it  easy,  and 
tolerably  natural,  to  introduce  some  of  our  stars  into 
a  few  preliminary  tableaux.  As  for  ourselves,  we 
deliberately  abjured  the  heroic  and  the  picturesque. 
That  was  well  enough  for  the  ladies.  Percy  was 
going  as  Sam  Weller,  and  had  prevailed  upon 
Burnett  himself  to  take  the  part  of  Mr.  Pickwick. 
For  my  own  part,  I  was  still  trying  to  think  of 
something  not  too  obviously  ridiculous.  Somehow 
or  other,  I  was  not  in  the  mood  for  playing  the  fool, 
deliberately  posing  myself  as  a  laughing-stock. 

'  I  don't  know  that  she  has  quite  made  up  her 
mind  yet,"  Percy  went  on.  "  But  it's  got  to  be 
something  out -of  Thackeray.  Dickens,  Thackeray 
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and  Scott :    we  must  give  them  one  picture  out  of 
each  of  them." 

'  She  ought  to   have   been   Diana   of   the  Cross- 
ways,"  I  said. 

"  Diana  what?  '  Percy  looked  up,  frankly 
puzzled. 

I  explained  it  was  by  a  man  called  Meredith,  who 
was  the  last  word  among  those  who  fancied  them- 
selves as  critics  of  modern  fiction.  Barrie  Elwes 
used  to  talk  about  him  up  in  the  Temple,  and  I  had 
begun  to  read  his  works  at  Cambridge.  But  of 
course  Percy  Cudden,  busy  with  his  factory  hands 
in  Fleckney,  would  not  be  likely  to  have  heard  of 
him. 

"  Well,  we  can't  very  well  alter  it  now,"  he  said. 
'  Besides,  we  always  meant  to  stick  to  the  classics." 

"  A  young  classic  is  always  more  interesting  than 
an  old  one.  Meredith's  a  classic  all  right,  though 
he  may  not  be  regarded  as  such  by  everyone.  He's 
not  dead.  But  there's  no  reason  why  we  should 
always  wait  till  a  writer's  musty  before  we  recognize 
his  merit." 

"  I'll  take  your  word  for  it,"  Percy  agreed  readily. 
*'  I  admit  I've  never  heard  of  the  man  before.  But 
if  you  get  hold  of  Mrs.  Ross  and  speak  to  her 
we'll  see  what  we  can  do.  Of  course  it  is  a  bit  late 
now." 

He  considered  the  prospect  with  furrowed  brow. 
It  was  just  a  week  before  the  great  day.  There 
might  be  time  enough  to  arrange  it — only  he  wanted 
her  rather  badly  for  a  Thackeray  picture.  They 
must  have  something  out  of  Thackeray.  Could  I 
see  about  arranging  some  sort  of  tableau  out  of  this 
Meredith  novel  I  was  talking  about?  If  so,  it 
might  be  possible.  But  he  did  not  quite  know  where 
he  was  going  to  find  another  suitable  Thackeray 
heroine. 

"  You  see,  Mrs.  Ross  was  going  to  do  one  or  the 
other.  Either  Beatrix  Esmond  or  Becky  Sharp." 
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"  Two  eminently  sympathetic  characters,"  I 
remarked. 

1  'Yes!  Aren't  they?"  Percy  assented  readily, 
not  seeing,  I  suppose,  that  I  had  spoken  sarcastically. 

The  day  before  I  might  have  been  annoyed :  now 
I  did  not  seem  to  care  in  the  least — not  even  when 
he  went  on  to  announce  that  in  his  own  opinion 
Becky  Sharp  suited  with  her  temper  better  even 
than  the  other.  But  Beatrix  perhaps  gave  more 
opportunity  for  the  picturesque.  The  fashions  in 
those  Waterloo  days  were  decidedly  not  pretty : 
they  would  have  to  be  managed  carefully  if  she 
eventually  decided  on  "  Vanity  Fair  "  rather  than 
"  Esmond." 

"  Becky  Sharp  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
—woman  of  easy  virtue,"  I  said.  "  A  designing 
woman,  who  was  out  for  money  all  the  time.  Come 
now,  I  don't  think  Julia  quite  as  bad  as  all  that.  She 
may  have  made  a  mistake  over  marrying  Chessington- 
Ross,  but  I  don't  know  that  we  can  put  that  down 
altogether  to  her  account.  She  was  only  a  girl  when 
she  married  him." 

Percy's  eyebrows  went  up. 
*  Twenty-five,  I  was  told,"  he  interrupted. 

"  Last  night,  in  this  very  room,  she  told  me  the 
whole  story,"  I  went  on,  preserving  an  outward 
calm  of  manner.  We  were,  in  fact^  in  the  billiard- 
room,  where  we  generally  went  for  our  after-breakfast 
pipe.  '*  She  was  barely  twenty  when  they  met,  and 
her  parents  practically  insisted  on  an  engagement. 
They  did  not  marry  immediately,  merely  because  he 
had  to  go  out  to  India  again." 

Percy  began  to  fidget,  a  little  confused. 

"  All  right,  old  man,  I  never  meant 

But  I  was  determined  to  go  on  then.  I  wanted 
to  talk  about  Mrs.  Chessington-Ross,  to  explain 
precisely  her  sort  of  mind,  her  temperament,  and 
the  reasons  why  she  could  never  be  expected  to  go 
out  to  Madras,  the  very  hottest  part  of  the  Presidency, 
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in  a  station  where  there  was  no  other  white  woman 
within  twenty-five  miles,  just  because  Ross  some- 
times felt  he  would  like  to  enjoy  a  little  of  her 
company.  She  might  go  out,  of  course;  but  it  would 
simply  mean  leaving  him  as  soon  as  the  hot  weather 
came  on  (and  it  was  hot  weather  pretty  nearly  the 
whole  time)  and  going  up  to  the  Hills,  which  she 
would  never  be  able  to  afford.  At  any  rate,  not  to 
a  decent  Hill  station. 

Percy  said  no  more,  but  no  doubt  realized  that  I 
had  been  well  coached.  Indeed,  I  talked  for  some 
time  almost  like  an  Anglo-Indian,  and,  I  have  no 
doubt,  very  like  a  prig.  Percy  had  to  be  made  to 
understand  that  Julia  and  I  were  very  intimate 
indeed.  Practically,  she  told  me  everything.  From 
which  he  could  draw  his  own  conclusions,  as  he 
chose. 

I  wound  up  by  saying  that  I  must  see  her  and 
have  a  few  words  on  the  subject  after  luncheon. 
But,  somehow  or  other,  I  never  got  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  her  alone  that  afternoon.  She 
almost  seemed  to  be  keeping  deliberately  out  of  my 
way.  Perhaps,  I  thought,  she  was  afraid  of  her  own 
weakness.  But  at  tea-time,  when  we  were  all  together 
in  the  drawing-room,  I  did  find  her  for  a  moment 
disengaged. 

"  I've  been  wanting  to  speak  to  you  all  day,"  I 
said. 

She  looked  up  at  me  from  under  her  eyelashes 
with  that  provocative,  enigmatic  smile  of  hers. 

"  Have  you?  But  how  charming  of  you!  And 
couldn't  you  find  me  anywhere?  " 

"  I  wanted  you  alone." 

"  I'm  just  a  little  afraid  of  you — alone." 

We  both  spoke  in  low  voices,  as  though  we  were 
plotting  some  conspiracy. 

"  I  must  have  some  dances  with  you  to-night." 

She  made  a  little  grimace. 

"  Must  you?     That  depends." 
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"  Please.  Just  one  or  two.  I  know  I'm  a  rotten 
dancer." 

She  smiled. 

44  That  sounds  better.     But   I  don't  know  that  I 
want  to  dance  with  a  rotten  dancer." 
4  I  just  want  to  sit  out,  and  talk." 
4  Where?     In  the  billiard-room?  " 

She  gave  me  a  quite  indescribable  look  as  she 
said  this.  Julia  could  always  make  great  play  with 
those  dark  eyes.  And  I  confess  they  had  a 
tremendous  effect  on  me.  When  the  lights  were  lit 
those  eyes  became  full  of  hidden  meaning. 

"  I  shall  always  love  that  billiard-room,"  I  said 
fatuously.  "  I  shall  go  in  for  billiards:  I  think  a 
marker's  job  would  suit  me  much  better  than  the 
law." 

We  fenced  about  for  some  little  time  before  she 
decided  that  I  might  have  a  lancers  (we  still  danced 
the  lancers  in  those  days)  some  time  after  ten 
o'clock.  And  with  that  I  had  to  be  content,  for  the 
time,  though  I  said  to  myself  that  I  would  manage 
one  or  two  later  on. 

4  What  are  you  going  to  wear?  "  I  asked. 

She  gave  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

14  Your  friend  Mr.  Cudden  wants  me  to  represent 
Beatrix  Esmond.  Now  Beatrix  was  a  heartless 
woman.  Do  you  think  that  suits  me?  " 

And  she  put  on  for  the  moment  a  look  of  appeal 
that  was  curiously  captivating.  I  could  feel  my  own 
heart  fluttering. 

11  No,  I  confess  I  do  not.  At  least,  I  sincerely 
hope  not.  The  more  heart  I  find  in  you  the  better 
I  shall  be  pleased." 

She  sighed,  as  one  who  looked  back  over  a  vista 
of  unhappy  memories. 

"  I  think  I  have  always  had  too  soft  a  heart,"  she 

said.     "  It  seems  to  have  landed  me  in  all  sorts  of 

trouble."     A    shadow    passed   across    her   forehead. 

4  But  we  are  getting  sentimental,  and  here  is  Lady 
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Clare.  I  expect  she  wants  you  for  something. 
Very  well,  I'll  give  you  one  more  if  I  can  possibly 
manage  it — later." 

And  she  left  me  to  answer  a  series  of  literary 
conundrums  formulated  by  our  hostess.  Who  was 
this  man  Meredith  whom  I  had  mentioned  to  Percy 
Cudden  ?  Lady  Clare  was  all  in  favour  of  a  dash 
of  novelty  :  one  should  not  stick  entirely  to  the  old 
grooves.  And  I  was  Literary  :  I  knew  all  about  the 
latest  writers.  Who  was  this  Mr.  Stevenson  about 
whom  they  were  all  talking  now,  and  a  Mr.  Haggard, 
and  the  man  with  a  funny  name  who  wrote  all  those 
stories  about  India?  Why  did  so  many  writers 
employ  assumed  names?  And  so  forth.  The  good 
lady  did  not  pretend  to  know  much  about  modern 
authors,  but  could  I  suggest  a  few  characters  out  of 
these  ?  I  fear  I  did  not  assist  her  much  on  that 
occasion.  My  mind  was  too  fully  occupied  with 
thoughts  of  the  lady  who  had  just  left  me;  and  in 
any  case,  even  after  mature  consideration,  I  do  not 
know  that  the  three  authors  who  had  suddenly 
sprung  to  her  mind  dealt  much  in  the  sort  of  female 
character  that  Lady  Clare  could  well  attempt  to 
represent,  Meredith,  of  course,  was  a  different 
matter. 


in 

But  that  evening  we  were  having  just  a  small 
dance  after  dinner,  with  a  few  friends  looking  in. 
The  Burnetts  liked  to  keep  things  lively,  and  there 
were  one  or  two  families  of  young  people  near  at 
hand  who  were  always  ready  to  help  them  by  coming 
over  at  short  notice.  The  Ansteys,  for  example,  who 
lived  in  the  village  (we  were  about  half  a  mile  out) 
and  had  a  large  and  growing  family,  three  daughters 
and  a  son  at  Sandhurst,  besides  another  who  was 
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already  out  in  India.  They  and  the  Poles  (Pole 
was  the  rector  of  the  parish)  were  both  going  to 
assist  in  the  Living  Pictures,  as  Percy  now  preferred 
to  call  them,  and  with  our  own  house  party  they 
made  enough  for  a  sort  of  dress  rehearsal,  after 
which  we  could  clear  out  some  of  the  furniture  m 
the  drawing-room  and  dance.  On  these  occasions 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  material  for 
a  small  orchestra  in  the  village.  Copleston,  indeed, 
possessed  a  band,  which  performed  regularly  at  all 
parish  entertainments  and  was  glad  to  earn  a  few 
pounds  from  time  to  time  by  playing  dance  music 
instead  of  wrestling  with  the  more  ambitious  scores 
beloved  of  their  conductor. 

I  am  not,  I  imagine,  a  really  social  being. 
Somehow  I  have  never  enjoyed  the  prospect  of 
meeting  a  number  of  my  fellow  beings,  being 
expected  to  "  make  conversation  "  with  comparative 
strangers  or  finding  (as  generally  happens)  nothing 
to  do  but  stand  about  in  corners  as  much  out  of  the 
way  as  possible  and  watch  a  procession  of  couples 
swaying  slowly  round  the  room  to  the  strains  of  the 
latest  waltz.  I  would  not  have  minded  so  much  if  I 
had  ever  been  a  dancer  myself.  But  I  was  never 
much  use  at  it,  I  confess.  I  had  not  begun  early 
enough,  and  I  was  too  shy  to  "  let  myself  go,"  and 
I  was  nervously  afraid  of  treading  on  the  skirts  or 
shoes  of  my  partner.  (Had  I  been  born  thirty  years 
later  there  would  have  been  little  fear  of  treading 
on  their  skirts,  at  any  rate.)  But  I  was  looking 
forward  eagerly  enough  to  this  particular  evening. 
I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  unjustly  deprived  of  my 
rights.  I  had  not  been  alone  with  Julia  since  the 
night  before.  By  that  evening  I  found  myself 
positively  hungering  for  her  presence.  I  wanted 
physical  contiguity.  It  would  be  enough  to  sit  and 
hold  her  hand.  At  least,  it  might  be  enough  if  one 
could  go  on  doing  it  for  eternity. 

"This   is    the    Real   Thing,"    I    said   to   myself. 
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And  indeed  it  was  almost  inconceivable  that  anyone 
could  be  a  greater  ass  than  I  was  just  then.  Did 
not  all  the  authorities  agree  that  nothing  inspired 
mankind  to  a  greater  degree  of  folly  than  love? 
Very  well,  then  :  it  was  clear  that  I  had  the  disease 
in  an  acute  form. 

Yes !  it  was  a  misfortune,  without  doubt.  Who 
could  have  guessed  that  the  first  great  passion  (for 
that  little  affair  in  Sweden  was  not  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  same  breath  with  this)  would  have  fixed  for 
its  object  upon  a  married  woman,  some  few  years 
older  than  myself?  Happiness  was  hardly  to  be 
expected — it  occurred  to  me  that  few  men  would 
have  been  sensible  enough  to  weigh  calmly  all  these 
objections — but  what  was  mere  material  happiness? 
I  had  experienced  Love,  and  nothing  could  take  away 
from  me  that  solid  and  glorious  fact. 


IV 

I  saw  her,  after  dinner,  dressed  all  in  black.  The 
Beatrix  in  mourning.  A  close-fitting  costume  above, 
quite  plain,  swelling  into  a  voluminous  skirt  below, 
beneath  which  one  saw,  now  and  then,  a  glimpse  of 
the  tiniest  feet  in  the  world.  On  her  head  she  wore 
a  black,  three-cornered  hat.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
this  simple  costume  suited  her  to  admiration.  Black, 
I  think,  generally  does  suit  those  rather  pallid 
faces,  with  clear-cut  features.  Just  to  look  at  her 
gave  me  a  lump  in  the  throat.  I  had  not  realized 
that  she  was  so  beautiful. 

I  remember  feeling  a  sort  of  rage  in  my  heart  that 
she  should  stand  there,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  all 
these  strangers,  men  of  no  understanding.  She 
ought  to  have  put  that  dress  on  for  me  alone.  What 
did  they  know  of  her  real  self,  these  others? 
Probably,  fike  Percy  Cudden,  they  thought  her  a 
sort  of  adventuress.  That  fellow  Haughton,  for 
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example,  who  was  going  about  with  her  now.  He 
seemed  unable  to  take  his  eyes  off  her,  confound 
him !  I  had  never  liked  Haughton :  I  positively 
hated  him  that  night.  A  big,  stout  fellow,  with  a 
loud  voice  and  louder  laugh,  a  man  who  cared  for 
nothing,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  but  the  physical 
pleasures.  A  sort  of  inferior  Burnett,  who  had 
somehow  or  other  managed  to  get  into  the  army, 
and  had  just  got  his  company.  How  he  had 
managed  it  I  could  not  imagine.  It  seemed 
impossible  that  a  man  like  that  could  ever  have 
struggled  through  any  sort  of  examination. 

The  greater  part  of  that  evening  he  was  going 
about  with  Julia,  it  seemed  to  me,  and  with  all  the 
airs  of  a  proprietor.  He  might  have  owned  her, 
body  and  soul.  And  she  appeared  to  raise  no  objec- 
tion whatever.  I  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
was  no  difference  in  their  behaviour  from  what  I 
had  seen  before,  on  other  nights,  but  my  senses  had 
been  sharpened  by  jealousy.  I  could  hardly  bear  to 
see  those  two  together  :  when  they  were  swinging 
round  the  room  to  the  strains  of  "  Myosotis  "  or 
some  other  favourite  of  that  epoch  I  found  myself 
almost  unable  to  think  of  anything  else.  I  could 
not  bear  to  look  at  them,  and  yet  I  could  not  keep 
my  eyes  elsewhere.  A  hateful  fellow !  And 
standing  well  over  six  foot,  too.  There  was  no 
denying  that  the  man  looked  well.  I  found  myself 
vaguely  wondering  what  he  would  look  like  on  the 
day  of' the  big  ball.  No  doubt  he  would  be  dressed 
up  in  some  smart  uniform  or  other. 

She  would  hardly  look  at  me  that  night.  At 
least,  so  I  thought.  Just  once  or  twice  I  caught 
her  eye  for  a  fleeting  glimpse.  Once  I  thought  she 
smiled  at  me.  And  once,  when  I  was  trying  to 
pilot  one  of  the  young  Anstey  girls  round  the  room, 
I  was  conscious  of  being  bumped  heavily  from 
behind  and  of  hearing  Haughton's  unmistakable 
voice  calling  out : 
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(  Move  along  there,  please.     Pass  along!  " 

Silly  fool !  That  was  his  idea  of  being  funny. 
And  her  musical  laugh  followed — the  laugh  that 
made  my  heart  feel  as  though  something  had  gripped 
it.  Well,  I  suppose  she  had  to  pretend  to  be 
amused,  whatever  she  may  have  felt. 

I  fear  I  was  not  very  attentive  to  young  Miss 
Anstey,  who  was  young  and  immature  and  almost 
as  bad  a  dancer  as  I  was  myself.  I  could  not  think 
of  a  single  thing  to  say  to  her  while  my  attention 
was  concentrated  on  those  two.  The  mere  fact  of 
having  nothing  to  say  made  me  keep  on  asking  for 
another  dance  when  the  first  one  was  over.  And  she 
was  quite  as  shy  as  I  was  myself.  We  went  on 
dancing  with  each  other  purely  because  we  could 
not  think  of  anything  else  to  do,  without  being 
brusque.  We  did  not  know  how  to  stop. 
.  "  I  say,"  I  began  after  we  had  got  hopelessly 
entangled  in  the  mazes  of  a  lancers,  "  shall  we  come 
and  sit  out  this  next  one?  " 

She  assented  like  a  lamb.  I  believe  she  would 
have  assented  to  pretty  nearly  any  proposition  I 
might  have  made,  from  sheer  nervousness. 

I  felt  I  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  way,  where  I 
should  not  be  likely  to  see  that  pair  again  for  a 
while.  I  looked  at  my  watch  furtively.  It  was  only 
about  a  quarter-past  nine.  Nearly  an  hour  before 
I  should  be  with  Julia.  Possibly  more,  for  she^was 
never  very  punctual. 

'*  I  must  apologize  for  being  rather  dull  to-night," 
I  said  suddenly.  It  came  upon  me  that  I  must  say 
something,  but  that  was  no  reason  why  I  should 
have  begun  to  pour  confidences  into  little  Miss 
Anstey's  ear.  I  had  not  the  least  wish  to  confide  in 
her.  She  did  not  interest  me  particularly :  I  had 
no  opinion  of  her  judgment,  no  wish  to  become 
intimate.  But  at  that  time  of  my  life  I  was  apt  to 
do  these  extraordinary  things.  Your  thoroughly 
shy  man  will  sometimes  bare  his  soul  to  an  absolute 
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stranger,  seeing  his  folly  all  the  time,  but  unable 
to  dam  the  stream  of  confession.  I  imagine  it  is 
largely  due  to  a  difficulty  in  finding  conversational 
matter.  We  would  fain  shine  and  be  brilliant,  and 
this  is  the  easiest  way,  for  even  the  dullest  of  us 
can  generally  talk  about  ourselves  with  a  certain 
fluency. 

"  I  am  not  my  usual  brilliant  best,"  I  went  on, 
with  a  determined  brightness.  "  I  feel  as  if  I 
wanted  some  quiet  place  in  which  I  could  go  and 
hide." 

Probably  the  poor  young  lady  thought  I  was 
quite  mad.  But  she  hazarded  the  opinion  that 
there  were  two  seats  almost  hidden  behind  a  curtain 
in  the  hall. 

"  I  don't  believe  anyone  has  discovered  them  yet," 
she  said. 

"  How  clever  of  you  !  Shall  we  try  what  they  are 
like?  " 

We  tried  them.  They  were,  in  effect,  sufficiently 
shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  No  one  was 
likely  to  disturb  us  in  that  alcove.  I  had  not 
noticed  myself  that  any  seats  had  been  placed 
there. 

"  I  wish  I   could  dance,"   said   my   partner.     ;*  I 
mean,  dance  really  well,  like  Mrs.  Chessington-Ross, 
for  instance." 
"  I  believe  I  gave  a  sort  of  groan. 

"  Don't !  >:  I  spoke  tragically.  'I  want  to 
forget  her  if  I  can." 

She  looked  at  me  with  wide-open  eyes,  startled. 
I  tried  to  explain. 

44  I  suppose  you  don't  know  what  it  means  to  feel 
like  this,"  I  said.  "  To  have  somebody's  image  in 
your  head  morning,  noon  and  night.  Yes,  especially 
night.  And  then  to  see  someone  else — Oh,  well !  ' 
I  broke  off  suddenly.  Perhaps  I  was  going  rather 
far,  with  a  young  girl  who  was  a  complete 
stranger. 
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But  she  really  was  interested.  She  turned  to  me 
quite  eagerly. 

"  Oh,  do  you  feel  that?  So  do  I,  you  know.  I 
mean,  I  always  think  she  is  perfectly  wonderful." 

I  sighed.  It  was  a  relief,  in  a  sense,  to  talk  of 
her,  since  I  could  not  be  with  her. 

'But   she's   married,    isn't  she?"    Miss   Anstey 
continued,  wondering. 

I  made  a  gesture  with  my  hands.  Yes !  I 
supposed  she  was.  Reason  enough  there  for  my 
trouble.  Still 

"  She  was  only  a  child  when  she  married,"  I 
explained.  '  One  of  these  family  arrangements. 
And  there  he  is,  separated  by  a  few  thousand  miles. 
I  don't  see  why  the  marriage  laws  should  hold  in  a 
case  like  that.'' 

Miss  Anstey  scented  romance,  spiced  with  wicked- 
ness. 

"Are  you  in  love  with  her?"  she  hesitated, 
greatly  daring.  And  she  had  hardly  spoken  before 
I  heard  Haughton's  voice  a  few  paces  off. 

"  Come  in  here,  shall  we?  "  he  said.  "  Must  have 
a  cigarette  or  I'll  die.  Have  one?  " 

I  squeezed  Miss  Anstey's  hand  convulsively, 
imposing  silence.  I  thought  the  other  two  were 
going  to  sit  down  just  in  front  of  us,  and  I  did  not 
particularly  want  Julia  to  see  me  there  with  my 
partner.  But  Haughton  spoke  again. 

(<  I  say,  come  in  here,  shall  we?     Nice  and  snug." 

I  thought  they  were  going  to  burst  straight  in  upon 
us,  and  so  did  little  Miss  Anstey,  for  she  gave  a 
muffled  exclamation.  But  I  had  forgotten  there  was 
another  recess  on  the  far  side  of  the  window,  match- 
ing our  own,  so  to  speak.  The  two  went  in  there, 
by  the  grace  of  Fortune.  I  held  my  breath. 

No  one  has  a  greater  horror  of  eavesdropping  than 
I  have,  but  I  simply  could  not  move.  There  came 
sounds  from  my  left  that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
overhearing. 
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"  Captain  Haughton  !  You  really  mustn't.  Not 
here!  }i 

Involuntarily  I  stiffened  in  my  chair  when  I  heard 
the  words,  for  her  tone  was  so  exactly  like  that  of 
the  evening  before,  in  the  billiard-room. 

'  Why  not  here?     Rather  a  good  place,  I  think." 

That  was  Haughton 's  voice,  a  trifle  huskier  than 
usual. 

There  was  a  slight  scuffling  sound  again,  and  then 
that  well-remembered  musical  laugh.  It  sounded  to 
me  at  that  moment  strained,  artificial,  a  different 
thing  altogether,  a  caricature  of  what  I  had  listened 
to  so  eagerly  the  night  before.  Different  and  yet 
the  same — fatally  the  same — a  parody. 

I  heard  her  voice  saying  : 

"I  do  believe  you  are  the  worst  of  them  all. 
Worse  even  than  Mr.  Strange  was  last  night." 

I  half  rose  from  my  chair.  And  then  that  fellow 
Haughton  burst  into  a  cackle  of  hoarse  laughter. 
I  had  meant  to  slink  away,  but  that  sound  paralysed 
me.  I  sat  down  again,  conscious  of  a  curious 
shiver.  At  that  moment,  if  I  had  held  any  .sort  of 
weapon  in  my  hand,  I  believe  I  could  have  killed 
Haughton.  I  had  always  disliked  the  fellow  :  now 
I  hated  him  with  a  deadly  hatred. 

"Strange?  What,  that  little  fellow.  Why,  he's 
a  cripple — all  but.  You  don't  mean  to  say  he  had 
the  cheek?  " 

"  He  wants  me  to  go  abroad  and  live  with  him 
— till  Jack  takes  proceedings  for  a  divorce." 

Little  Miss  Anstey,  sitting  beside  me  there,  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  fit  of  nervous  giggling.  It 
roused  me  to  action.  In  less  than  a  moment  we  had 
slipped  out  through  the  curtains  on  our  right  into 
the  hall,  and  round  one  of  the  pillars  that  concealed 
us  from  view.  I  let  go  of  her  arm.  To  do  her 
justice,  she  had  hardly  uttered  a  sound.  I  don't 
believe  the  other  two  had  heard  anything. 

I  was  conscious  of  her  looking  at  her  arm  rather 
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ruefully.  Following  her  gaze,  I  perceived  clearly 
imprinted  there  the  marks  of  my  fingers.  I  must 
have  gripped  the  poor  girl  more  severely  than  I  had 
intended. 

11  I  say,   I'm  awfully  sorry." 

Both  of  us  said  the  same  words,  almost 
simultaneously. 

Our  eyes  met.  No  !  I  simply  could  not  say  any 
more  on  that  subject.  There  was  nothing  to  explain. 

"  If  you  don't  mind,"  I  began  apologetically. 
And  she  grasped  the  opportunity  at  once. 

"  Oh,  do,  please,"  she  said.  I  don't  believe  she 
could  have  endured  my  companionship  any  longer, 
even  to  the  extent  of  discovering  Mrs.  Anstey  and 
leaving  her  there. 

11  I  can  find  mother  quite  easily,"  she  added,  and 
resolutely  marched  off  by  herself. 


As  for  me,  I  turned  and  went  straight  upstairs  to 
my  room.  I  was  consumed  with  shame  and  rage, 
and  behind  it  all  with  a  jealous  desire  that  came  at 
intervals,  blotting  out  everything  else.  I  could  only 
stifle  that  feeling  by  encouraging  my  anger. 

One  thing  was  certain.  I  could  never  see  her 
again.  Whatever  happened,  I  would  hold  to  that. 
The  very  next  morning  I  must  take  my  departure, 
before  she  made  her  appearance.  Fortunately,  she 
seldom  became  visible  much  before  midday. 

And  as  for  the  dance  we  were  to  have  had — well ! 
she  could  do  without  it.  I  could  see  her  face  at 
that  moment  so  vividly  that  I  had  to  sit  down  for 
a  moment  on  the  bed  and  pull  myself  together.  I 
saw,  as  I  thought,  precisely  the  expression  it  would 
wear  as  she  began  to  wonder  where  I  had  gone  and 
what  had  happened.  Perhaps  she  had  guessed 
something.  She  may  have  heard  us  slink  away  from 
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that  alcove,  or  caught  the  sound  of  little  Anstey's 
suppressed  giggle. 

I  choked  down  the  vision  of  her  sternly,  and 
began  methodically  packing  away  clothes  in  my 
portmanteau.  The  main  thing  was  to  get  every- 
thing ready  for  flight,  and  in  the  meantime  to  stamp 
out  every  thought  of  that  pale  face  and  that  dusky 
hair  and  the  turn  of  the  slender  throat— 

I  saw  it  all  too  clearly  every  time  I  per- 
mitted my  thoughts  to  stray  in  her  direction  for 
a  second.  This  trick  of  visualizing  imaginary 
situations  has  pestered  me  for  years.  I  saw  her 
standing  there,  and  forthwith  an  imaginary  dialogue 
sprang  to  life.  Of  course  it  was  all  a  silly  mistake. 
Could  I  not  guess  that  she  knew  I  was  there  all  the 
time — that  it  was  just  an  elaborately  planned  joke 
—she  had  never  dreamed  of  my  taking  it  seriously 
for  a  moment.  It  was  a  silly  thing  to  do,  she 
admitted,  but  she  was  ready  to  pay  for  it.  There 
she  was  :  what  penance  would  I  impose  ? 

I  had  to  pull  myself  together  with  an  effort. 
What  nonsense  !  Was  it  in  the  least  likely  to  be 
a  joke  (if  it  had  been  intended  as  one  nothing 
could  possibly  have  been  in  worse  taste),  and  was 
Haughton  in  the  joke  too?  Haughton  was  the 
damning  feature  of  the  case.  His  brainless,  husky 
voice,  and  that  laugh  !  1  heard  it  a  hundred  times 
that  night  while  I  was  putting  my  things  together 
and  wondering  what  excuses  I  should  make  on  the 
morrow.  Percy  Cudden  would  have  to  help  me 
there. 

He  came  into  my  room,  some  time  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning,  while  I  was  still  trying  to 
decide  on  some  plan  of  action. 

[<  I  say,  what  on  earth  are  you  doing?"  He 
looked  at  my  preparations  in  amazement.  "  Why 
did  you  vanish  so  early,  and  what  are  all  these 
things  ?" 

"  Look  here,   Percy,"   I    said,    "  I've  got   to  go 
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to-morrow,    first    thing,    and    you've    got    to    help 


me." 


'  What  ?     And  leave  me  here  alone,   to  manage 
the  show?  " 

I  dare  say  he  meant  it,  too.  Percy  really  had  a 
sort  of  superstition  that  I  was  a  help  to  him  in 
organizing  entertainments,  whereas  I  never  remember 
doing  anything  of  the  slightest  value  when  it  came 
to  the  point.  Possibly  1  may  have  been  of  some 
use  in  discussing  projects  beforehand,  just  as  a 
blank  wall  may  be  of  use  to  a  tennis  player  who 
wants  to  get  a  little  practice. 

"Sorry!  It  can't  be  helped,  and  you  can  do  it 
perfectly  well  without  me.  I  can't  go  into  details 
—yet.  But  I  simply  cannot  stay  here  another  day. 
Pve  had  a  bad  knock." 

That  was  how  I  put  it,  or  something  like  that. 
And  Percy  rose  to  the  occasion  nobly.  He  may 
have  had  some  suspicion  of  the  truth,  though  I  doubt 
it,  for  Percy  was  not  particularly  quick  at  working 
out  a  doubtful  trail,  but  he  wasted  no  time  in  cross- 
examining  me  to  find  out  what  the  deuce  I  was  really 
after,  or  in  insisting  (as  so  many  others  might  have 
done)  on  sharing  the  secret  before  he  did  anything 
to  help.  He  just  turned  to  considering  how  it  could 
best  be  managed. 

"  You  must  get  off  to-morrow?  "  he  said,  frown- 
ing in  concentrated  thought. 

Absolutely.      By    the    eleven    o'clock    train,    at 
latest." 

"  Well,  if  you  must  you  must.  Something  will 
have  to  happen,  that's  all.  Let's  see,  what  was  the 
name  of  that  pal  of  yours  in  the  Temple?  ' 

"Which?"  My  brain  was  so  dulled  I  could 
hardly  think  of  a  name. 

"  That  Irish  chap." 

"  Oh,  Cregan,  you  mean." 

"  Cregan!  That's  the  name.  Well,  Cregan  will 
have  to  send  you  a  wire,  I  suppose." 
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'  I  don't  know  that  he's  there  now." 

"  Never  mind  that.  Leave  it  to  me.  I'll  fix  it 
all  right.  Better  go  to  bed  now  and  get  a  little 
sleep.  You'll  get  a  wire  about  breakfast  time 
to-morrow." 

44  How  on  earth ?  " 

But  Percy  patted  me  on  the  shoulder  good- 
naturedly. 

"  Leave  that  to  me,  my  lad.  I'm  not  asking  you 
questions,  remember."  Which  was  true  enough. 

I  apologized. 

And  the  next  morning  Burnett's  old  butler 
brought  along  a  telegram  as  I  was  sitting  at 
breakfast,  stating  indubitably  that  there  had  been  a 
slight  fire  in  my  rooms  and  that  the  sooner  I  was 
back  the  better.  It  was  signed  tf  Cregan  "  right 
enough,  but  I  was  never  able  to  discover  that 
Cregan  had  heard  anything  of  it  before  I  mentioned 
it  to  him.  Percy  Cudden,  as  I  may  have  mentioned 
before,  was  an  ingenious  fellow. 


Chapter  VI  I  Propose  an  Elopement 


I  WENT  back  to  the  Temple  and  hid  myself  in  its 
gloomy  precincts,  much  as  a  wounded  partridge 
seeks  the  dense  undergrowth  of  a  hedge.  Nobody 
was  there;  or  at  least  so  it  seemed  at  first,  when  I 
had  gone  round  to  most  of  my  friends'  rooms  to  see 
if  there  was  anybody  I  knew.  I  did  not  go  for  some 
time.  Nearly  a  week  must  have  passed  before  I 
made  any  effort  to  discover  them.  Cregan,  of  course, 
was  at  home.  The  Cregan  family  always  gathered 
together  at  Christmas  time,  if  it  were  any  way 
possible. 

I  did  not  care.     I  told  myself  that  I  preferred  to 
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be  alone.  Cregan  was  all  very  well  when  the  world 
was  normal,  but  what  had  we  in  common  now?  I 
felt  I  could  not  endure  to  see  his  cheerful  Irish  grin, 
to  listen  to  his  victorious  common  sense,  expressed 
with  his  cheerful  Irish  accent.  Later  on,  perhaps, 
but  not  now. 

These  women,  were  they  then  all  alike  ?  Norah, 
who  had  been  so  friendly  and  delightful  out  in 
Sweden — even  she  had  deceived  me.  (Of  course  that 
had  been  nothing,  that  little  affair,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  could  not  acquit  her  altogether  of  deceit.) 
She  must  have  known  that  I  was  fond  of  her.  She 
had  led  me  on — while  all  the  time  there  was  this 
pillar  of  the  shipping  world  in  the  background, 
definitely  engaged  to  her.  They  were  all  alike.  No 
real  sense  of  honour  among  them. 

At  the  same  time  Norah  had  sympathy.  Impossible 
to  deny  that  she  showed  a  real  liking  for  me,  now 
and  then.  And  after  all  it  was  no  use  trying  to 
pretend  that  I  had  been  really  in  love  with  her  before 
I  heard  of  her  engagement  to  the  other  man.  I  did 
not  even  know  his  name  yet.  No,  that  was  more  a 
matter  of  jealousy  than  anything  else — a  mere  passing- 
pique  because  she  had  not  told  me  herself  instead 
of  letting  Dan  blurt  it  out  bluntly  when  I  was  totally 
unprepared.  I  had  got  over  that :  perhaps  this  last 
catastrophe  had  even  helped  it  to  pass  away. 

I  should  never  get  over  this  Julia  business.  Of 
that  I  was  perfectly  certain.  How  could  I  ever  think 
well  of  a  woman  again  ?  No  !  I  would  shut  myself 
up  sternly  and  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  sex. 
I  could  see  now  what  all  these  old  writers  had  meant 
when  they  talked  about  the  faithlessness  and  fickle- 
ness of  woman.  There  is  a  phase  in  youth  when 
we  disregard  these  warnings  :  we  put  them  down  as 
mere  conventional  exclamations,  and  tiresome  as  well 
as  false  :  only  after  bitter  experience  do  we  realize 
that  they  are  true,  terribly  true. 

Julia's    face    haunted    my    dreams,     I    could    not 
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banish  it,  try  as  I  might.  Is  not  that  also  most 
unfair,  that  these  women  should  have  the  power  to 
stamp  their  features  on  a  man's  memory  so  that  he 
cannot  close  his  eyes  without  the  picture  forming 
itself  gradually  against  the  dark  background  ?  What 
was  the  use  of  resolving  not  to  think  of  her  if  that 
cameo-like  face  persisted  in  emerging  from  the  dark- 
ness and  mocking  me  ?  It  swam  before  me — and  at 
once  I  was  busy  wondering  what  she  was  doing  now, 
and  where  her  thoughts  were  wandering.  Had  she 
ever  thought  of  me  again  since  that  night,  or  had 
I  just  faded  altogether  out  of  her  consciousness? 
And  Haughton,  was  he  still  hanging  about  her,  with 
his  coarse  voice  and  bulging  eyes?  I  felt  that  I 
should  like  above  everything  to  stand  up  against 
Haughton  on  a  good  level  piece  of  turf,  not  more  than 
five  yards  apart,  pistol  in  hand.  A  pity  the  duel  had 
gone  out  of  vogue.  To  see  him  double  up  at  the 
report,  and  fall  forward  in  a  heap.  Pestilent  fellow  ! 


II 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  had  much  to  do  with  the 
Julia  affair,  but  I  remember  my  friend  Chamier,  the 
novelist,  arguing  at  length  that  experiences  of  this 
sort  were  essential  to  the  production  of  any  respect- 
able literary  work.  That  was  a  little  later,  when  I 
had  settled  down  to  work  hard,  and  was  beginning  to 
find  myself  again.  The  fact  is,  I  suppose  my  adven- 
ture at  Burnett's  had  something  to  do  with  my 
beginning  suddenly  to  write  with  so  much  energy. 
I  wanted  to  put  before  the  world  my  conception  of 
Woman — of  that  sort  of  woman.  (Possibly  I  might 
introduce  an  imaginary  specimen  of  the  better  kind, 
as  a  foil,  afterwards.)  But  the  result  was  that  I 
found  myself  soon  engaged  in  working  out  the 
ramifications  of  a  full-blown  novel. 

There  was  nothing  else  to  do,  unless  I  wished  to 
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sit  down  and  mope  myself  to  death.  And  there  was 
something  about  the  thought  of  writing  a  novel  that 
appealed  to  me.  One  could  put  so  much  into  that 
kind  of  work — everything — one's  whole  philosophy 
of  life  :  all  that  one  had  ever  experienced,  imagined, 
or  dreamed.  No  need  to  try  and  cram  the  exposition 
of  a  new  theory  into  half  a  column,  or  to  expand  a 
delicate  fancy  into  twice  its  proper  length.  This 
Procrustean  bed  of  journalism  was  not  for  me : 
perhaps  in  the  clearer  atmosphere  above  I  should 
fare  better.  A  poor  thing  journalism.  Incredible 
that  I  should  have  taken  all  that  trouble  to  get 
lucubrations  into  the  papers,  that  I  should  have  gone 
through  all  that  fever  of  anxiety  and  anticipation,  for 
nothing  better  than  to  see  my  column  of  jejune 
thought  printed  in  some  rag  that  was  thrown  aside 
as  soon  as  the  reader  had  glanced  through  the  sport 
and  betting  news,  and  possibly  the  financial  page ! 
A  book,  at  any  rate,  was  something  more  lasting 
than  this. 

It  was  during  those  few  weeks  of  the  Christmas 
holidays  that  I  got  to  know  Chamier.  We  began 
to  talk  one  morning  over  luncheon  at  the  Cock,  find- 
ing ourselves  in  the  same  box,  side  by  side.  Those 
boxes,  or  pews,  at  the  Cock  were  great  promoters  of 
intimacy.  There  you  were,  shut  up  with  three  or 
four  other  men  in  your  pew,  with  nothing  to  occupy 
the  attention  until  Henry  or  the  stout  Fred  brought 
along  your  plate  of  roast  beef  with  braised  Spanish 
onion  and  half  a  pint  of  bitter.  And  most  of  the 
men  who  patronized  that  upper  chamber  were  either 
lawyers  or  journalists  or  hangers-on  to  literature  in 
some  form  or  other.  I  had  seen  Chamier  before  :  in 
fact,  I  believe  Barrie  Elwes  had  introduced  me  to 
him  or  at  any  rate  told  me  who  he  was.  Now  that 
I  was  solitary,  and  found  myself  next  to  him,  I 
thought  I  would  start  a  conversation. 

"  I  believe  your  name  is  Chamier?  "  I  began. 
*'  You  know  my  friend,  Barrie  Elwes,  I  think." 
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And  old  Chamier  turned  on  me  a  couple  of  very 
suspicious  grey  eyes,  with  a  hint  of  green  about  them. 
I  suppose  many  years  of  lunching  at  the  Cock  had 
inclined  him  to  regard  any  stranger  somewhat  coldly, 
for  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  good  many  young 
men,  outwardly  respectable  enough,  were  apt  to 
scrape  acquaintance  with  anyone  there  who  looked 
fairly  prosperous;  and,  the  acquaintance  once  made, 
proved  singularly  difficult  to  shake  off.  All  along 
that  stretch  of  Fleet  Street  one  has  to  be  wary — unless, 
indeed,  one  is  indifferent  to  demands  for  an  occasional 
half-crown  or  half-sovereign.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Chamier  suspected  me  of  being  a  cadger  in  disguise. 
Perhaps  in  rather  better  disguise  than  was  common 
there,  but  still  a  cadger,  with  designs  on  his  purse, 
which  he  guarded  very  jealously  indeed. 

Chamier,  I  suppose,  is  forgotten  entirely  by  now. 
In  the  later  years  of  that  old  nineteenth  century  he 
was  fairly  well  known  in  certain  circles.  He  had 
written  perhaps  a  dozen  novels,  in  the  old  three- 
volume  form,  which  had  brought  him  a  sort  of  reputa- 
tion and  just  enough  money  to  induce  publishers  to 
go  on  producing  his  work  so  long  as  that  form  of 
publication  held  its  own.  But  now  it  was  dying  out : 
already  the  cry  was  for  new  and  cheap  fiction ; 
and  the  practitioners  of  the  old  school  saw  with 
dismay  the  rise  of  a  new  fashion  and  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  old  form.  Chamier  was 
one  of  these.  He  was  not  young  enough  to  be 
adaptable. 

I  must  have  satisfied  him  somehow  of  my  solvency, 
for  I  remember  he  climbed  up  to  my  rooms  afterwards 
and  sat  in  the  window-seat  looking  over  the  gardens 
and  discoursed  at  length  on  the  practice  of  literature 
and  the  wickedness  of  the  times.  Chamier  was  not 
exactly  a  cheerful  companion.  A  rather  stout,  clean- 
shaven man,  with  a  head  of  flaxen  hair  carefully 
smoothed  down  over  the  forehead  and  ending  in 
suspicious  little  tendrils  down  by  the  back  of  the  neck. 
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It  was  some  time  before  I  discovered  that  he  wore 
a  wig. 

"  So  you  are  going  to  join  us,  are  you  ?  "  he  said, 
frowning  at  the  afternoon  sun  that  shone  into  his 
weak  eyes.  "  1  would  try  something  else  if  I  were 
you.  But  then  I'm  a  failure,  a  disappointed  man. 
Mind  you,  I  think  you  are  coming  in  at  the  very 
worst  possible  time.  Twenty  years  ago,  even  ten, 
almost  any  novelist  could  get  a  hearing.  Those  three- 
volume  novels  allowed  publishers  to  try  what  you 
were  worth  at  a  modest  expense.  The  libraries 
took  enough  of  almost  all  of  them  to  cover  the  cost 
of  production.  Now,  I  ask  you,  how  is  any  unknown 
man  going  to  find  a  publisher?" 

He  was  obviously  the  best  guide  and  mentor  for 
a  young  man  who  proposed  setting  out  on  that  road 
to  fame. 

"  My  own  opinion  is  that  this  change  is  all  in 
favour  of  inferior  work,"  he  went  on.  '  Your 
really  good  man,  who  does  not  happen  to  strike  the 
popular  fancy  at  once,  will  simply  be  dropped  when 
he  is  found  not  to  pay.  Suppose  Meredith  had  begun 
writing  novels  under  the  new  dispensation  !  How 
many  publishers  would  have  carried  on  with  his 
books  at  six  shillings,  after  the  reception  of  the  first 
few?  It  was  the  libraries  that  saved  him  for  future 
generations — the  libraries  with  their  despised  three- 
volume  novels  at  thirty-one  and  six.  That  gave 
your  artist  time  to  get  hold  of  a  public." 

"  Don't  you  think  good  stuff  always  gets  a  hearing 
in  the  end?" 

"  Why  should  it?"  Chamier  turned  round  in 
his  quick  way,  like  a  terrier  viewing  a  rat.  ;<  I  tell 
you,  my  dear  sir,  we  have  no  reason  whatsoever  to 
suppose  that  good  stuff  always  gets  a  hearing. 
Sometimes,  I  admit,  it.  does— after  a  long  wait.  But 
those  are  the  cases  we  happen  to  hear  of.  What 
happens  to  those  that  never  emerge?  The  *  mute, 
inglorious  Miltons,'  eh?" 
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"The  question  is,"  I  said,  "were  they  really 
Miltons?  Or  merely  pseudo-Miltons  ?  " 

41  I  foresee,"  Chamier  continued,  sticking  solidly 
to  his  point,  "  a  sad  future  for  my  successors. 
English  fiction  is  entering  upon  a  lean  time.  We 
are  coming  to  an  age  of  cheap  novels,  when  the 
popular  writers  will  become  more  and  more  popular 
and  the  artist  will  find  it  harder  and  harder  to  win 
a  hearing.  I  don't  mind  so  much  for  myself.  I've 
fallen  out  of  the  race,  anyhow.  They  won't  look  at 
me  now.  I  can't  get  a  publisher  to  bring  out  my 
last  novel.  But  I'm  sorry  for  you — unless  you  can 
write  thoroughly  bad  stuff,  of  the  sort  that  sells." 


in 

Chamier  had  no  use  for  the  modern  favourites  at 
all.  He  was  an  old-timer,  a  conservative,  an  upholder 
of  tradition.  He  would  not,  I  suspect,  have  said  a 
good  word  for  Meredith  himself  but  that  Meredith 
happened  to  be  unpopular,  a  man  who  had  not  even  yet 
quite  come  into  his  own.  He  had  hard  things  to  say 
of  all  the  new  favourites  :  of  Kipling,  and  Stevenson, 
and  Barrie,  and  even  Conan  Doyle  (though  he 
admitted  that  "  Micah  Clarke  "  was  a  good  specimen 
of  historical  fiction,  and  that  if  Doyle  stuck  to  that 
line  he  might  develop  into  a  worthy  successor  of 
Charles  Reade).  He  did  not  deny  that  these  young 
fellows  had  merit,  but  he  insisted  that  the  small 
amount  they  had  was  absurdly  overrated  by  their 
admirers.  But  then  Chamier  was  one  of  those  men 
who  instinctively  mistrust  anything  that  is  commonly 
praised. 

"  From  an  early  and  facile  success,"  he  would  say 
sometimes,  "Good  Lord,  deliver  us!  That  should 
be  the  literary  man's  daily  litany."  And  then,  with 
that  sudden  sharp  turn  of  the  head  and  nervous 
blinking  of  the  grey-green  eyes,  "  Not  that  there  has 
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ever  been  much  danger  of  anything  of  that  sort  in 
my  own  case.  Still — who  knows  ?  It  might  have 
come,  when  they  brought  out  my  third  book." 

And  he  would  sit  there,  soundlessly  chewing,  as 
it  were,  with  his  thin  lips — a  trick  to  which  he  was 
curiously  prone — and  frowning  with  his  weak  eyes  as 
he  reflected  on  possibilities  of  the  past.  It  was  a 
fact,  I  believe  (or  he  had  asserted  it  so  often  that  it 
had  passed  into  a  sort  of  legend),  that  his  third  novel 
had  been  welcomed  with  something  like  enthusiasm 
by  one  or  two  of  the  literary  papers  of  that  day.  It 
might,  according  to  Chamier  himself,  have  caught 
the  public  taste  and  been  republished  in  a  cheaper 
edition  and  brought  him  fame  and  fortune  if  some- 
thing else  had  not  happened  at  the  moment  that 
diverted  the  fickle  attention  of  the  populace.  I  think 
it  must  have  been  the  little  Egyptian  affair  of  1882 
(which  looked  so  big  then)  that  began  with  the 
rebellion  of  Arabi  Pasha  and  ended,  more  or  less, 
with  the  march  across  the  desert  and  the  Battle  of 
Tel-el-Kebir. 

11  The  fact  is,"  said  Chamier,  still  chewing  the  cud 
of  bitter  memories,  "  success  in  this  profession  of 
ours  is,  very  largely,  a  matter  of  pure  chance.  There 
was  this  book  of  mine  just  beginning  to  move — I  had 
a  letter  actually  in  my  pocket  from  Bentley  proposing 
to  issue  the  book  in  a  cheaper  form — and  then,  one 
fine  morning,  the  guns  go  off  at  Alexandria.  Those 
guns  destroyed  my  chance  as  effectually  as  Arabi 
Pasha's.  The  public  turned  from  fiction  to  fact." 

"  Which  book  was  that?  "  I  asked,  wishful  to  say 
the  right  thing. 

He  told  me,  and  I  got  hold  of  it  later,  and  read 
it.  I  suppose  all  works  of  fiction  that  have  been 
published  more  than  a  year  or  two  acquire  a  certain 
musty  flavour,  unless  they  are  of  the  very  best  quality. 
This  seemed  to  me  curiously  old-fashioned,  though  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  was  barely  ten  years  old.  The 
dialogue  was  stilted  :  the  narrative  and  comments 
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were  couched  in  too  grandiloquent  a  style  for  my 
taste.  But  the  construction  of  the  story  was 
ingenious.  I  admired  that  part  of  it. 

"  How  do  you  manage  it?  "  I  said.  "  That  is 
what  always  beats  me  about  novel-writing.  How  do 
you  get  it  all  to  fit  in,  like  a  sort  of  Chinese  puzzle? 
How  do  you  think  of  all  these  incidents,  and  weld 
them  all  together  into  a  connected  plot  ?  I  could 
never  make  up  a  story  like  that." 

And  I  so  pleased  Chamier  by  this  display  of 
modesty,  as  he  considered  it,  that  he  spent  several 
hours  up  in  my  room  trying  to  explain  to  me  the 
secrets  of  the  trade,  so  far  as  he  knew  them.  His 
day  was  over,  he  explained,  but  I  seemed  to  be  a 
decent  young  fellow,  better  educated  than  most  of 
these  moderns  who  had  recently  invaded  the  garden 
of  literature  :  he  was  ready  enough  to  pass  on  to  me 
such  secrets  as  he  might  possess,  the  fruit  of  hard 
labour  and  experience  and,  perhaps,  of  some  slight 
natural  aptitude.  And  so  he  would  take  up  his  posi- 
tion in  my  window-seat  or  by  the  fire,  if  it  chanced 
to  be  a  cold  day,  and  hold  forth  at  length.  Chamier 
loved  to  sit  in  my  easy  chair,  his  hands  folded  across 
the  comfortable  rotundity  that  lay  beneath  his  watch- 
chain,  and  lecture  in  his  equable  voice  about  literature 
in  general.  He  became  yet  one  more  among  those 
numerous  friends  of  mine  who  have  tried,  from  time 
to  time,  to  shepherd  me  into  the  right  path,  as  they 
conceived  it — the  path  that  led  to  success  in  life. 


IV 

I  do  not  know  that  Chamier's  advice  was  ever  of 
much  practical  use  to  me.  Barrie  Elwes  would  have 
none  of  it.  It  was  through  him  that  we  had  first  met, 
but  when  he  found  that  Chamier  had  taken  it  upon 
himself  to  instruct  me  in  the  art  of  novel-writing  he 
thought  it  time  to  issue  a  serious  warning.  What  did 
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that  old  fellow  know  about  it?  What  had  he  ever 
done  to  warrant  this  posing  as  an  authority  ?  Written 
half  a  dozen  books  that  had  been  dead  as  mutton  three 
months  after  publication. 

"  If  you  want  to  learn,  read  somebody  who's  alive," 
he  said.  And  when  he  happened  to  look  in  and  find 
Chamier  in  my  rooms  he  would  begin  arguing.  It 
was  not  unamusing  to  listen  to  them  when  they  began 
to  get  heated. 

"  The  whole  game  has  changed  within  the  last  few 
years,"  Elwes  would  maintain.  "  And  it's  going  to 
change  more  and  more.  We  stand  just  at  the  parting 
of  the  ways.  This  old  leisurely  way  of  doing  things 
is  dead,  and  will  never  rise  again.  Novels  to-day 
must  be  quick  off  the  mark,  brisk,  and  spry.  They 
will  get  shorter  every  year." 

But  old  Chamier  was  not  to  be  put  down  by  this 
aggressive  manner.  The  more  quickly  and  violently 
Elwes  talked  the  slower  came  his  answer,  the  more 
rotund  his  phrases.  He,  for  one,  held  by  the  old 
school.  He  confessed  to  a  liking  for  solidity  rather 
than  mere  froth  :  as  for  the  modern  desire  for  rapidity 
of  action  it  was  a  mere  phase. 

"  The  reading  public,  at  present,  is  only  half 
educated.  The  big  reading  public,  I  should  say. 
Possibly  you  are  correct  in  assuming  that  they  cannot 
read  Scott,  Thackeray,  Dickens.  But  that  is  not  to 
say  that  they  will  never  attain  to  those  heights  again. 
My  dear  Elwes,  I  have  a  greater  faith  in  the  future  of 
this  country  than  you  have.  Just  at  present  they  are 
only  capable  of  taking  in  a  little  snippet  at  a  time. 
If  you  show  them  a  page  of  solid  type  they  are 
frightened,  and  refuse  to  try  :  they  feel  that  their 
mental  apparatus  is  unequal  to  construing  a  long 
sentence  without  a  break  :  they  shrink  from  it  as  you 
or  I  might  have  hesitated  before  tackling  a  solid  slab 
of  Thucydides.  But  they'll  get  back,  Elwes,  in  due 
time.  Think  of  all  the  money  that  is  being  spent  in 
educating  them  !  ' 
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Upon  which  Barrie  Elwes  would  burst  in  with  an 
exclamation  of  contemptuous  denial. 

"  Rot!  I  could  pass  it  if  you  really  believed  all 
that  humbug,  my  dear  Chamier,  but  you  don't.  You 
are  merely  talking  for  the  sake  of  talking.  No,  no  ! 
Scott  and  Thackeray  and  Dickens  are  dead — and  a 
good  job  too.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  if  any- 
one wrote  an  historical  novel  as  dull  as  most  of  Scott's 
now,  and  sent  it  to  Longman's  they'd  get  it  back  in 
double  quick  time.  Not  even  Andrew  Lang  could 
persuade  them  to  bring  it  out.  And  why?  Just 
because  those  old  novels  were  full  up  to  the  bung  with 
irrelevant  matter.  Man,  they  were  padded  and  swollen 
with  all  sorts  of  long-winded  stuff.  Why,  the  intro- 
duction to  *  Old  Mortality  '  is  about  as  long  as  a 
modern  novel.  And  would  you,  if  you  were  reading 
for  Bentley,  think  of  recommending  *  Philip  '  or 
*  The  Virginians  '?  You  know  you  wouldn't." 

1  Indeed  I  would,  with  the  last  breath  in  my  body." 

Elwes  waved  the  assertion  aside. 

*  Would    you  ?      Then    they    would   pretty    soon 
discover   that   they  could   get  along   better   without 
you." 

*  I  am  pleased  to  see,"  Chamier  became  slower  and 
more  pontifical  than  ever,   "  that  a  young  friend  of 
mine   has  recently  written   an   essay   in  one   of   the 
reviews  advocating  a  return  to  sanity  in  our  fiction. 
A  little  sanity  among  our  critics  would  also,  I  some- 
times think,  be  not  amiss."     And  he  ended  with  his 
sharp  turn  of  the  head  and  a  veritable  hiss,  which 
reminded  one  of  a  serpent  striking. 

For  my  part,  I  sat  there  and  listened  to  both  of 
them  and,  I  dare  say,  extracted  something  of  value 
from  what  they  said.  When  they  were  gone  I  used 
to  take  out  my  manuscript  and  write  and  patch  and 
alter.  Probably  they  were  both  right :  to  succeed 
one  must  combine  the  best  points  of  the  old  school 
and  the  new.  But  I  did  not  concern  myself  too  much 
with  the  prospect  of  future  success :  I  expected 
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nothing  so  great  to  come  to  me.  It  would  be  much, 
I  thought,  if  I  ever  attained  a  position  like  Chamier's 
— the  status  of  one  who  had  managed  to  publish  five 
or  six  volumes  at  the  expense  of  someone  else  and 
had  received  his  little  meed  of  praise  and  some  small 
reward  in  money.  From  a  short  distance,  the  land 
of  literature  looked  a  pleasing  country  enough.  And 
I  was  interested  in  my  novel.  Before  I  had  worked 
at  it  more  than  a  few  months  (I  was  by  no  means  a 
quick  worker)  I  found  myself  able  to  recall  Julia  to 
mind  with  no  more  than  a  passing  ache  of  the 
heart.  She  was  in  that  book  of  mine;  some  day 
perhaps  she  would  read  it,  and  see  what  she  had  done, 
and  recognize  that  she  had  made  a  mistake.  And  in 
the  meanwhile  the  writing  kept  me  from  moping  too 
much. 


By  degrees  the  other  inhabitants  came  back  again, 
Dan  Cregan  among  them,  and  we  fell  once  more  into 
something  like  the  old  ways.  When  the  spring  came 
on  I  was  already  visiting  the  family  at  Kingston,  and 
occasionally  taking  Kathleen  up  the  river  or  playing 
tennis  with  her  at  the  local  club.  But  Norah  was  not 
there  :  she  was  away  on  a  visit  to  her  young  man's 
family,  being  shown  round,  as  used  to  be  the  pleasant 
custom  with  prospective  brides.  It  was  not  until 
some  time  in  March  that  I  heard  she  was  coming 
back. 

"  That  sister  of  mine's  returning  to  the  fold 
to-day,''  said  Dan  one  morning,  with  a  grin,  meeting 
me  in  Fountain  Court.  "  Come  and  lunch  with  us, 
if  you've  nothing  better  to  do." 

I  went,  though  hardly  knowing  whether  I  wanted 
to  see  her  again  or  not.  In  a  sense  I  did.  Norah  was 
a  refreshing  person,  and  sympathetic  :  at  the  same 
time  I  did  not  particularly  wish  to  run  the  risk  of 
reviving  an  old  sentiment  which  could  not  possibly 
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come  to  anything — now.  It  seemed  hardly  worth 
while  to  do  anything  that  might  kindle  that  old  flame, 
now  fortunately  damped  down.  You  perceive  that  I 
had  begun  to  recognize  by  this  time  that  I  was  a 
dangerous  character,  more  readily  inflammable  than  I 
had  supposed. 

But  at  the  same  time  I  could  not  well  avoid  her 
for  ever.  And  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  if  she 
were  at  all  changed. 

-  In  appearance  she  was  exactly  the  same,  except 
perhaps  that  she  seemed  a  shade  less  lively.  I  could 
not  remember  seeing  her  so  subdued  before.  True, 
it  did  not  last  very  long ;  but  for  the  early  part  of  our 
meal  she  was  decidedly  quiet.  Dan  noticed  it. 

'  You're  not  looking  too  bright,"  he  said. 
*  What's  wrong  now  ?  Not  had  a  quarrel  with  the 
young  man?  "  Which  was  Dan's  way  of  keeping 
the  domestic  hearth  lively.  The  Cregans  were 
always  very  free  in  discussing  the  most  intimate 
private  affairs. 

"  Not  known  him  long  enough  yet  for  that,"  she 
countered  readily  enough.  "  Oh,  it's  just  the 
journey.  It's  a  long  way  down  from  Perth.  And 
it's  an  awful  strain  visiting  future  relatives — 
especially  when  they're  Scotch." 

'*  Well,  if  you're  thinking  better  of  it  you'd  better 
let  us  know  quick,"  said  the  cheerful  Dan. 

"Isn't  he  a  terror?"  She  turned  to  me, 
laughingly. 

'  I  don't  wonder  you  want  a  change,"  I  said. 
"You  must  have  been  up  there  more  than  two 
months." 

She  gave  an  exaggerated  sigh. 

"  A  change  !  I  just  should  think  so.  Dan,  I'm 
tired  to  death.  I  should  like  to  go  to  bed  after  lunch, 
and — wake  up  about  six,  and  go  to  a  theatre.  I  don't 
want  to  go  home  yet.  Why  should  I  ?  I  want  a  little 
amusement  after  all  this  hard  labour.  I  don't  know 
that  I  like  the  Scotch — much — in  bulk." 
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'  Well,  ye  can  do  as  ye  please,  I  suppose.  Being 
of  age  now,  aren't  ye,  or  engaged,  anyway,  which  is 
much  the  same  thing.  Ye're  off  our  hands.  I  can't 
go  out  to-night,  but  here's  Strange  will  take  you  to 
the  play,  if  you  like." 

"  Of  course  I  will,"  I  put  in  hastily.  "  With  the 
greatest  pleasure.  And  take  you  home  after  it,  if  you 
like." 

"  Would  you  really?  "  She  turned  her  blue  Irish 
eyes  on  me  with  a  searching  look,  as  though  she  was 
wondering  how  far  she  could  trust  me  in  that  capacity. 
"  What  fun  it  would  be!  I  want  to  see  that  new 
piece  they've  got  on  at  the  Globe."  She  sighed 
again.  "  It  seems  years  since  I  saw  anything  at 
.all." 

"  Better  get  all  the  fun  you  can  now,  before  you're 
married,"  put  in  her  cheerful  brother. 

11  Oh,  all  right.  Then  I'll  stay  here  the  night,  and 
go  home  to-morrow.  I  don't  feel  up  to  tackling  the 
home  circle  just  yet.  I  suppose  I  can  stay  at  this 
hotel  ?  "  She  looked  round  the  room  critically. 

"  I  suppose  so.  It's  respectable  enough.  And 
quite  handy  to  the  Temple.  Give  us  a  shout  if  any- 
thing happens  and  we'll  come  across."  And,  indeed, 
from  the  hotel  down  on  the  fringe  of  the  Embankment 
to  the  Temple  was  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  or 
so.  I  suspect  she  could  see  my  rooms  from  the  upper 
floor,  if  she  looked  in  the  right  direction. 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  stand  a  whole  evening 
with  me  alone  ?  "  She  turned  to  me  again. 

"  Don't  you  be  turning  the  poor  fellow's  head 
now,"  said  Dan.  "  I'll  look  in  to  dinner,  just  to  see 
ye  start  fair." 


VI 

So  far  as  I  remember,  we  never  went  to  the  Globe 
that  night  after  all.     I  tried  to  get  tickets  there  but 
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could  not  manage  it,  and  we  had  to  fall  back  on  some- 
thing else — some  musical  play  which  I  have  forgotten 
the  name  of  now.  And,  quite  frankly,  I  admit  that  I 
did  everything  I  could  to  keep  on  terms  of  mere 
friendship.  I  was  afraid  of  myself,  by  this  time.  It 
was  becoming  clear  to  me  that  I  fell  in  love  a  little 
too  readily.  At  the  same  time,  Norah's  presence  and 
company  were  curiously  soothing  to  my  pride.  Julia 
had  wounded  me  :  Norah,  I  was  certain,  would  never 
wound  me — at  least  intentionally.  She  liked  me. 
I  was  sure  she  liked  me.  And  I  liked  her,  too.  Only 
I  did  not  wish,  just  then,  that  it  should  go  any  further. 

My  behaviour  to  her  that  evening  was,  accordingly, 
of  the  most  circumspect.  The  whole  Cregan  family 
might  have  been  with  us  at  that  theatre  (Dan,  of 
course,  was  with  us  at  the  preceding  dinner),  and 
heard  nothing  to  which  they  could  have  taken  the 
smallest  exception.  But  it  was  clear  to  me  that  Norah 
was  not  in  her  usual  spirits.  She  roused  herself  to 
talk  between  the  acts,  but  I  could  see  it  was  an  effort 
for  her  to  do  so.  Every  now  and  then  I  thought  I 
surprised  her  looking  unwontedly  serious.  And,  at 
the  end,  as  we  were  walking  back  to  the  hotel  together, 
I  could  not  help  adverting  to  it.  It  began  by  my 
trying  to  say  the  right  thing  about  her  engagement. 

11  I  never  congratulated  you  formally,"  I  said, 
suppose  I  ought  to.     I  hope  he's  a  good  sort — and  all 
that  kind  of  thing." 

She  looked  at  me  as  though  she  were  trying  to  find 
out  how  much  I  meant.  There  was  a  faint  smile  on 
her  face,  but  she  certainly  did  not  look  like  the  Norah 
I  had  known  in  Sweden. 

"  Oh,  Alan's  a  good  sort.  You'd  like  him,  I 
expect."  But  she  said  it  without  enthusiasm  or 
conviction. 

"  Alan?  So  that's  his  name,  is  it?  No  one  ever 
told  me  his  name." 

"  Yes.  Alan  Maxwell  Blaikie.  I  rather  like  it. 
Don't  you?  " 
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1  It  sounds — almost  excessively  Scottish." 
Suddenly  her  face  creased  with  laughter.  "  Doesn't 
it  ?       That's  just  what  I  always  thought.       Do  you 
know,  I  think  the  Scottish  element  can  be  overdone.5* 
She  became  grave  again.       "  I  don't  know  that  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  ought  to  intermarry."     She  sighed. 
'  But  there  !   we  just   have  to   do   what  we're  told. 
That's  the  worst  of  having  no  money.       And  these 
Blaikies  have  no  end." 

I  took  great  credit  to  myself  for  refusing  to  accept 
any  baits  that  night.  I  made  some  non-committal 
answer  about  being  pleased  to  hear  that  he  was  so  well 
off.  And  then  we  got  to  the  door  of  the  hotel,  and  I 
raised  my  hat  politely  and  went  off  to  my  rooms. 
It  was  not  until  I  got  there  and  opened  the  door  and 
saw  the  remains  of  my  tea  on  the  table  that  I  was 
oppressed  with  a  feeling  of  disgust.  This  was  not  at 
all  the  sort  of  life  I  wanted.  What  was  it  that  caused 
so  many  of  us  to  accept  compromises  and  miss  our 
opportunities  and  relapse  into  a  sort  of  dull  despair? 
Clearly  Norah  did  not  want  to  marry  this  man  in  the 
least.  She  was  merely  doing  it  because  it  would  make 
things  easier  for  her  family.  And  suddenly  memories 
of  the  long  afternoons  we  had  spent  together  on  that 
lake  at  Ryssby  crowded  into  my  mind.  She  liked  me 
a  lot  better  than  she  would  ever  like  Alan  Maxwell 
Blaikie.  And  I  liked  her,  too  :  and  how  jolly  it  would 
be  to  get  away  from  this  place,  where  I  was  at  the 
mercy  of  an  old  woman  who  came  at  odd  hours  during 
the  day  and  pretended  to  put  my-  rooms  straight,  and 
was  perpetually  finding  that  she  had  not  time  to  attend 
to  the  tea-things  until  the  next  morning.  How  jolly, 
too,  to  feel  that  there  was  someone  to  welcome  me 
when  I  came  home  at  odd  times — someone  who  cared 
for  me  a  little  and  understood  ! 

I  sat  down  before  the  ashes  of  the  fire,  considering. 
And  the  customary  argument  began  in  my  mind. 
This  was  merely  because  I  felt  sore  after  that  affair  at 
Copleston  Hall.  I  wanted  to  comfort  myself  with  the 
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assurance  that  all  women  did  not  despise  me.  Absurd 
to  suppose  that  I  really  cared  very  much  for  Norah. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  grande  passion  about  my 
feeling :  I  just  liked  her,  and  should  have  been 
gratified  to  discover  that  she  liked  me  well  enough  to 
take  me  in  exchange  for  this  Blaikie  man.  Then, 
again,  it  was  clear  that  she  had  been  pushed  into  this 
engagement  against  her  will.  Was  it  not  my  duty, 
or  would  it  not  at  any  rate  be  the  chivalrous  thing, 
to  rescue  her  from  the  consequences  of  such  a  mistake  ? 
And  as  to  love — violent  and  overwhelming  love — was 
it  not  agreed  by  now  that  the  happiness  of  a  marriage 
might  be  better  assured  by  a  mere  healthy  and 
commonplace  affection,  such  as  we  felt  towards  each 
other  ?  (At  least,  I  hoped  she  felt  something  of  the 
sort.) 

I  went  to  bed,  still  arguing  the  matter  out  in  my 
head  :  when  I  awoke  the  next  morning  it  was  there 
still,  ready  to  be  picked  up  and  mumbled  again,  like 
an  old  bone.  And  the  morning  was  so  fine  that  I 
decided  I  would  get  up  earlier  than  usual  and  go  out. 
My  feet  carried  me  down  to  the  Embankment  and 
along  towards  Waterloo  Bridge.  I  had  trodden  the 
same  road  the  night  before,  for  her  hotel  lay  in 
that  direction.  I  wanted  to  look  at  it.  There 
was  always  a  chance,  too,  that  she  might  come  out 
herself. 

And  I  had  not  been  there  more  than  two  or  three 
minutes  before  I  saw  her  stepping  down  from  the 
porch  and  coming  briskly  towards  the  river.  She 
looked  very  fresh  and  bright  that  early  spring  morn- 
ing. I  wondered  for  a  moment  whether  she  had  seen 
me  from  her  window,  or  whether  it  was  just  a  fluke, 
and  her  recognition  of  me  not  merely  a  bit  of  well- 
managed  acting. 

"  Hallo  !  "  she  said,  with  an  admirable  assumption 
(if  it  was  an  assumption)  of  surprise.  "  What  are 
you  doing  out  here  at  this  time  of  day?  " 

I  said  simply  that  it  had  occurred  to  me  it  would  be 
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rather  pleasant  to  see  her — if  she  happened  to  come 
out.  And,  by  the  grace  of  God,  she  had  ! 

11  Did  you  really?  "  she  said,  suddenly  lighting  up. 
"  Did  you  actually  want  to  see  me  again,  so  soon?  " 

There  was  something  caressing  in  the  Irish  inflec- 
tion of  her  voice.  Now  I  came  to  think  of  it,  it  was 
that  voice  that  constituted  her  chief  charm.  That, 
and  her  general  air  of  friendliness. 

"  Well,  I  thought  that  I  might  not — have  many 
more  opportunities." 

She  gave  me  another  searching  look. 

"  You  see,"  she  said,  rather  to  my  surprise,  "  I  just 
had  to  marry  money.  We  girls  had  not  a  penny 
between  us." 

"  That's  all  right,"  I  agreed  hurriedly.  And  then, 
as  she  seemed  in  an  apologetic  mood,  "  I  only  thought 
you — might  have  let  me  know — a  little  sooner." 

"  I  thought "  she  began  and  broke  off,  pursuing 

her  own  line  of  thought.  "  It  would  never  have 
done,  you  know.  I  mean  to  say,  how  could  we  have 
lived  ?  You  have  not  got  much,  have  you  ?  " 

How  remarkably  frank  these  girls  were!  They 
always  had  been,  it  was  true,  over  everything.  But 
this  free  and  straightforward  envisaging  of  the  posi- 
tion rather  took  me  aback  for  the  moment.  It  was 
some  little  time  before  my  pride  came  to  the  rescue. 

"  Well,  if  it  comes  to  that,  I  suppose  I  could  manage 
to  support  a  wife,"  I  said  nobly.  And  in  those  days 
I  suppose  one  could  afford  to  think  of  marriage  on  a 
settled  income  of  some  four  hundred  a  year,  to  say 
nothing  of  what  one  might  make  by  the  exercise  of 
a  profession — not  yet  chosen.  Still,  I  could  manage 
to  make  something,  if  I  had  an  incentive.  My 
imagination  kindled. 

"  Look  here,"   I  said  suddenly,   "  why  not  come 
straight  off  with  me  now.       Come  and  get  married. 
Can't  we  go  to  a  registry  office  or  something?  ' 
confess  I  was  very  ignorant  in  those  days  how  such 
adventures  as  weddings  were  carried  through. 


/  Propose  an  Elopement  in 

44  My  dear  boy,  you'd  have  to  do  all  sorts  of 
things  first." 

44  Well,  I  know  there's  some  way.  Come  to  Eustorr 
or  King's  Cross,  and  let's  take  the  first  train  up  to 
Scotland.  You've  only  got  to  go  about  together 
there,  before  witnesses,  and  there  you  are."  At  any 
rate,  all  the  best  fiction  said  so. 

Her  eyes  brightened.  The  idea  did  appeal  to  her,. 
I  could  see.  But  they  faded  again.  She  gave  a  half 
rueful  laugh. 

"  And  I've  only  just  come  down  from  Scotland  I 
My  dear  Rudolf,  1  couldn't  go  back  again.  Not 
there.  Why,  it's  his  own  country.  But  it  was  rather 
exciting  to  think  of — just  for  the  moment." 

44  We  can  go  somewhere  else,"  I  went  on  stub- 
bornly. "  Canada  or  America." 

She  shook  her  head  with  a  little  sigh. 

"  After  all,  you  know,  I  am  engaged.  And  I'm 
really — very  fond  of  Alan." 

'  You  must  be,"  I  said,  a  little  bitterly,  I  dare  say, 
and  perhaps  a  little  relieved  as  well. 

She  waved  it  away. 

14  Oh,  that's  nothing.  You  don't  quite  understand, 
yet.  But  don't  you  see  it  would  never  have  done?  I 
mean  to  say,  fancy  travelling  all  up  to  Edinburgh 
again,  in  a  slow  train  !  ' 

1  Why  a  slow  train  ?  " 

4<  There  aren't  any  fast  ones  at  this  time  of  day. 
But  even  if  there  were,  it  would  seem  slow. 
Wouldn't  it?" 

"  Not  with  you,"  I  said  boldly.  Though  I  confess 
I  had  my  doubts. 

She  laughed. 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  saying  you  would  bore  me  more  than 
— anyone  else.  I  expect  Alan  will  bore  me  terribly, 
sometimes." 

She  asked  me  to  go  back  to  the  hotel  with  her  for 
breakfast.  But  I  was  sulky,  or  possibly  a  trifle  afraid 
of  what  might  happen.  I  went  back  to  my  rooms, 
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and  a  solitary  breakfast,  and  discovered  after  a  time 
that  I  was  feeling  a  lot  better.  I  think  that  little 
encounter  with  Norah  went  a  long  way  towards  heal- 
ing my  pride.  But  is  it  not  remarkable  that  one  of 
my  retiring  disposition  should  have  followed  up  my 
first  adventure  so  soon  by  seriously  proposing  an 
elopement  with  a  girl  who  was  engaged  to  someone 
else? 


BOOK  II 


Chapter  I  An  Interview  with  Mr.  Rymer 


IT  took  rather  longer  for  Percy  Cudden  to  arrange 
his  affairs  than  he  had  expected,  and  it  was  not 
until  April  or  thereabouts  that  he  managed  at  last 
to  carry  out  his  plans  and  sever  all  connection  with 
the  old  stocking  factory  at  Fleckney.  I  went  down 
one  morning,  I  remember,  to  see  him  off  from  Tilbury 
docks  on  his  voyage  to  America,  in  which  he  was  so 
anxious  that  I  should  accompany  him.  But  Percy 
was  too  generous.  He  rather  put  one  off,  so  to  speak  : 
he  aroused  a  sleeping  sense  of  independence  in  his 
friends  by  the  continual  suggestion  that  he  would 
bear  all  expenses.  Not  in  the  least  because  he  spoke 
in  a  patronizing  or  purse-proud  spirit.  Nothing 
could  be  more  tactful  than  the  way  he  put  these  things. 
But  the  fact  was,  I  suppose,  that  both  Jonny  Waring 
and  myself  had  a  spice  of  obstinacy,  or  self-sufficiency, 
or  common  pride  within  us  somewhere.  We  wanted 
to  work  out  our  own  salvation. 

I  remember  one  long  evening  we  spent  in  my 
rooms,  all  three  of  us  together,  the  last  time  we  were 
together  for  some  years.  This  must  have  been  a 
night  or  two  before  Percy  left.  I  started  things  by 
asking  Jonny  how  he  liked  his  job  at  Kirby.  He 
had  been  a  master  there  for  two  terms. 

"  Oh,  it's  not  too  bad,"  said  Jonny. 

I  have  told  you  before  that  Jonny  was  the  most 
non-committal  of  talkers.  He  had  to  feel  very  full 
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of  enthusiasm  indeed  before  he  would  begin  to  show 
any  of  it  to  his  friends.  When  he  said  a  thing 
was  "  not  half  bad"  or  even  "  not  too  bad  "  we 
gathered  that  he  was  something  more  than  satisfied. 

"  What  are  the  other  fellows  like?  "  I  asked  again. 

"  Oh,  rather  decent,  on  the  whole,"  said  Jonny. 
"  I  like  some  of  them." 

"  You're  not  sorry  you  didn't  take  up  brewing?  " 

I  doubt  if  Burnett  ever  quite  forgave  Jonny  for 
refusing  that  offer,  by  the  way.  He  wanted  badly 
to  keep  his  great  bowling  discovery  in  his  pocket, 
only  letting  him  out  on  a  string  when  there  was 
an  important  match  on  for  the  county,  or  perhaps 
the  Gentlemen  v.  Players.  He  never  could  under- 
stand why  Jonny  would  not  take  on  the  job.  Five 
hundred  a  year  to  begin  with.  He  would  not  get 
that  at  Kirby  School. 

"  I  can  never  quite  make  out  which  of  you  two 
is  the  more  obstinate,"  put  in  Percy  Cudden,  musing 
over  the  offers  he  had  so  often  laid  before  us.  "  For 
mere  sinful  pride,  I  think  Jonny  Waring  has  you 
beat.  It's  enough  to  suggest  anything  that  looks 
likely  to  bring  in  money,  and  he  begins  jibbing  at 
once." 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  Jonny  cheerfully.  "  I 
should  have  made  a  rotten  bad  brewer.  Besides 
which,  there's  beer  enough  in  the  world  without 
helping  to  make  any  more  of  it." 

"  You'd  have  played  a  lot  more  first-class  cricket." 

"  Well !  perhaps  there's  enough  first-class  cricket 
in  the  world  too.  I  want  to  do  something  useful." 

"  So  do  I,"  I  agreed,  with  a  sigh.  "  I  wish  I 
could  find  some  employment  that  promised  to  be  the 
smallest  use  to  anybody." 

Hitherto  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  done  nothing 
whatever  since  leaving  Cambridge  but  tangle  myself 
up  in  unfortunate  love  affairs.  And  they  did  not 
even  lead  to  anything.  I  had  thought  at  one  time 
that  they  might  have  given  me  something  to  write 
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about ;  but  this  novel  that  I  had  started  after  the 
Copleston  Hall  affair  had  tailed  off  miserably.  It 
began  all  right  (or  so  I  thought  then),  but  I  could  not 
carry  it  through.  The  sight  of  the  manuscript  pages 
had  begun  to  annoy  me. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Percy  suddenly,  "  I'm  going- 
out  to  look  round  a  bit.  When  I  come  back,  we'll  join 
forces  and  start  something  together.  That's  what  I 
want  to  do." 

"  It's  what  the  old  man  is  always  wanting  to  do," 
I  explained.  "  Percy  will  never  be  happy  until  he  has 
gathered  us  together  under  his  wing  and  put  us  to 
some  job  that  will  make  us  rich  beyond  the  dreams 
of  avarice." 

Percy  protested.  It  was  all  very  well,  but  he  did 
not  want  Jonny  Waring  to  waste  all  his  life  over 
schoolmastering.  Very  creditable  job  to  take  up  for 
a  time,  but  it  was  proverbially  ill  paid.  Now  he, 
Percy,  had  Ideas.  In  a  few  months,  or  even  a  year 
or  so,  he  would  be  coming  back  with  some  scheme 
that  would  be  really  worth  while.  By  then  we  two 
should  be  ready  to  join  forces  with  him.  And  we'd 
start  a  big  thing. 

"  He'll  never  be  happy  till  he  has  us  pauperized," 
I  said.  "  That's  the  worst  of  these  good-natured 
millionaires." 

"  After  all,"  said  Jonny,  who  did  not  shift  from 
one  subject  very  easily,  '*  I  take  it  we  were  sent  here 
for  some  purpose.  Not  merely  to  get  rich  and 
enjoy  ourselves." 

I  stretched  myself  lazily  on  the  sofa. 

"  Are  we  sent  here  at  all?  Or  do  we  just  find 
ourselves  here — and  make  the  best  of  it  ?  Jonny 
believes  in  purpose,  I  know.  What  does  our 
millionaire  think  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Percy  frankly.  "  But  I'm 
all  for  making  the  best  of  it  now  we  are  here." 

"  All  I  say  is,  there  may  be  purpose  but  if  so  it's 
very  carefully  concealed,  sometimes.  Half  the  people 
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I  see  set  me  wondering  why  they  were  born.     Take 
old   Burnett,    for   instance.     Has    he    ever    been    the 
slightest  use  to  the  world  ?  ' ' 
Jonny  gave  a  short  chuckle. 

I  apologized.     For  the   moment   I   confess   I  had 
actually  forgotten  that  Burnett  had  been  the  instru- 
ment of  Jonny  Waring's  sojourn  at  Cambridge. 

II  I    give   you    Burnett.      But    take    Dan   Cregan. 
An  excellent  fellow,  and  I'm  very  fond  of  him.     But 
does  he  really  benefit  the  world.     All  he  cares  about 
is  to  make  a  little  money  and  rise  in  his  profession 
by  making  out  that  a  guilty  man  is  innocent  or  vice 
versa.      Take    my   other    friends    in    this   building. 
There's  Chamier,  a  disgruntled  novelist,  and  Barrie 
Elwes,  a  dramatic  critic,   who  thinks  he  is  going  to 
write  a  play,  some  day.     Look  at  me  !  ' 

"  We're  young  yet."  Jonny's  sound  common- 
sense  came  to  the  rescue.  "  What  we  have  to  do, 
I  take  it,  is  to  train  ourselves  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
take  opportunities  when  they  come.  There'll  be 
opportunities  enough.  There  always  are.  But  men 
are  not  always  ready  for  them." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Percy,    "  that  I'm  about 
the  most   useless   of   the  three   of  us.     One   of   you 
is  teaching,  and  the  other's  preaching — 
'  Without  an  audience,"  I  put  in  nastily. 

"  A  man  will  always  get  his  audience  if  he  goes 
on  long  enough.  But  here  am  I,  doing  nothing  but 
travelling  round  to  see  if  I  can  discover  some 
employment  for  my  money." 

'  You're  preparing  yourself,"  said  Jonny,  solidly. 
Which  was  a  comforting  thought,  at  any  rate. 
Whatever  we  might  be  doing  we  could  always  say 
we  were  getting  ready  for  the  future.  We  knew 
pretty  well  by  that  time  what  Jonny's  philosophy 
of  life  comprehended.  He  had  been  working  it  out 
gradually  ever  since  we  three  were  together  at  Ashe, 
in  my  father's  time,  being  prepared  for  the  University 
— or  anything  that  might  turn  up.  For  Jonny  was 
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one  of  those  men  who  must,  at  all  costs,  get  a  logical 
scheme  of  things.  His  bent  was  always  towards 
the  mathematical  side.  And  he  went  on  studying 
the  subject  in  his  own  way  without  obtruding  it 
upon  other  people.  He  never  tried  to  make  converts 
—unless  they  approached  him  first.  But  with  me 
alone  he  would  talk  freely  enough,  now  and  then, 
when  the  spirit  seized  him.  When  anyone  else 
was  with  us,  he  relapsed  into  the  monosyllabic  at 
once. 


ii 

After  Percy  Cudden  went  he  reverted  to  the  subject. 

1  You  know  what  we  were  saying  the  other 
night,"  he  began.  "  Well,  that's  my  idea,  briefly." 
Jonny  was  no  hand  at  explaining  things  eloquently. 
He  just  hammered  them  out  somehow,  and  I  had  to 
make  the  best  of  it — I  or  anyone  else  who  happened 
to  be  listening.  "  This  place  is  a  training-ground. 
The  spirit  has  to  be  trained  somehow.  My  view  is 
that  the  material  side  is  provided  as  a  sort  of  grind- 
stone. It's  meant  to  sharpen  us  up.  We  must 
keep  on  developing  all  the  time." 
1  Percy  would  say  '  What  for  ?  ' 

"  I  dare  say  he  would.  Percy  doesn't  see  it  all 
yet.  He  just  got  a  glimpse,  and  then  it  faded  away 
again.  He'll  get  it  again  some  day.  We  all  have 
to  work  these  things  out  for  ourselves.  Your  father 
taught  me  that." 

"  I  think  Percy  kicks  at  the  idea  of  waste.  You 
develop  away  here  like  blazes,  and  then — snap ! 

'  Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  th'abhorred  shears 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.' 

I  know  what  your  answer  would  be  to  that.  You 
say  Death  is  nothing  :  the  spirit  goes  on  developing 
straight  away  in  the  next  sphere  from  the  point  at 
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which  it  left  off  here.  And  that  is  all  very  nice  and 
logical.  I  should  like  to  believe  it  myself  if  I 
could." 

He  gave  a  slow  smile. 

"  Oh,  you'll  get  there  some  day." 

"  I  think  the  chief  thing  that  bothers  me,"  I 
went  on,  "is  just  the  fact  that  so  few  of  us  seem 
to  Jnave  started  developing  at  all.  When  one  con- 
siders the  age  of  the  world  and  then  looks  at  some 
of  these  high  and  dry  obstructionists  who  cumber 
the  ground,  it  does  seem  pretty  hopeless.  I  mean 
to  say,  a  man  like  Burnett.  Much  as  I  like  him,  I 
ask  you,  does  he  show  any  signs  of  development 
whatsoever?  " 

Jonny  gave  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  as  though 
to  intimate  that  my  argument  did  not  carry  much 
weight. 

"  What  is  time?  "  he  asked.  "  Don't  forget  we 
have  all  eternity  to  work  in.  I  dare  say  Burnett 
wants  the  particular  sort  of  development  that  he's 
getting.  Why  not  ?  I  dare  say,  too,  something 
may  happen  some  day  that  will  switch  Burnett  off 
these  lines  altogether,  and  start  him  running  on  a 
fresh  route.  You  never  know  what's  going  to 
happen  in  this  world.  That's  the  beauty  of  it,  as 
a  developing  medium." 

We  sat  and  smoked  quietly  for  a  while. 

"  You  know,"  I  began  again,  some  minutes  later, 
"  I  think  I've  been  on  the  wrong  tack  all  this  time. 
I  certainly  don't  want  to  become  a  practising 
barrister.  And  I  don't  seem  able  to  write  a  novel. 
I  started  one  a  few  months  ago.  I  fancied  myself 
full  of  noble  ideas,  all  on  fire  to  communicate  them 
to  the  world.  And  now  I  find,  on  reading  what  I 
put  down,  that  I  was  really  actuated  by  quite 
different  motives.  I  wanted  to  be  revenged,  for  one 
thing,  on — certain  people  who  I  thought  had  treated 
me  badly.  And  I  suppose  I  wanted  applause,  for 
being  clever  enough  to  stick  her — I  mean  them — 
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into  a  book."  I  found  myself  blushing  at  my 
inadvertence,  but  Jonny  never  seemed  to  notice 
anything.  It  was  only  when  I  stopped  that  he 
prompted  me. 

"  Percy  was  saying  something  about  an  affair  at 
Burnett's,"  he  put  in. 

"  Yes.  That  was  it.  I  came  back  in  a  hurry,  and 
as  sore  as  could  be.  I  give  you  my  word,  Jonny, 
I  thought  I  should  never  get  over  it  as  long  as  I 
lived.  And  now  I  can  see  it  is  fading  away  by 
degrees.  Yes,  these  things  do  fade.  I  suppose 
nothing  of  that  sort  really  lasts  more  than  a  year 
or  two." 

'  That's  as  it  may  be,"  said  Jonny,  a  little  dryly. 
'  But  you  were  saying  that  you  wanted  a  profession. 
Why  not  come  and  join  us?  " 

He  dropped  the  suggestion  as  calmly  as  could  be, 
but  it  gave  me  a  bit  of  a  shock. 

"  What!     Come  to  Kirby?  -" 

I  had  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  in  the  least. 
But  I  have  no  doubt  he  had  been  thinking  it  over 
for  a  long  time. 

"  Why  not?  "  Jonny  continued.  "  You're  a  first- 
class  in  classics,  and  you  have  a  cricket  blue.  Any 
school  would  be  glad  enough  to  have  you.  And  I 
happen  to  know  that  Rymer  is  up  in  London  now 
looking  out  for  a  man  to  take  the  place  of  a  classical 
man  who — wasn't  good  enough." 

"  Rymer?  Who's  Rymer?  I  thought  your 
chief's  name  was  Girdlestone." 

"  So  it  is.  Only  Rymer  happens  to  be  our  classical 
top-sawyer.  You'll  like  Rymer.  He's  a  big  man, 
in  his  way.  Writes  books,  too.  You  know  those 
*  Lights  of  English  Literature?  '  He  did  three  of 
those,  and  has  another  in  hand." 

Of  course  I  knew  them,  and  Rymer,  by  name. 
Only  it  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  he  was  senior 
classical  master  at  Kirby  School.  He  had  a  name 
in  connection  with  those  little  volumes.  I  had  read 
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two  of  them— the  "  Johnson  "   and  the   "  Swift  " — 
and  enjoyed  them  thoroughly. 

It  would  be  rather  jolly,  I  thought,  to  get  to  know 
Rymer  intimately.  And  I  was  tired  of  the  Temple. 
Suddenly,  it  seemed  to  me,  the  place  had  become 
hateful  to  me.  I  disliked  the  dingy  panelling  all 
round  my  rooms,  the  smell  of  food,  the  manifold 
inconveniences,  the  loneliness.  I  had  done  my  best 
to  force  my  way  into  the  world  of  journalism,  and 
failed.  And  it  had  become  clear  to  me  lately  that 
I  was  not  going  to  fare  much  better  in  my  assault 
on  the  fortress  of  fiction.  Not  yet,  at  any  rate. 
Perhaps  I  required  more  development  first. 

And  Jonny  sat  there  smoking,  in  the  window-seat, 
not  saying  a  word  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary, 
but  allowing  what  he  had  said  to  take  root  and 
germinate,  as  was  his  custom. 

"  What  do  you  suppose  I  should  get?  "  I  asked 
at  length.  Which  showed  that  I  was  taking  the 
suggestion  seriously. 

Jonny  knocked  out  the  ashes  of  his  pipe  on  the 
window-sill. 

11  They  give  me  a  hundred  and  fifty.  Doesn't 
sound  much,  but  then  there  are  practically  no 
expenses.  And  one  gets  more  after  a  bit.  Besides 
a  chance  of  a  house." 

"  Are  you  thinking  of  making  this  your  life's 
work?" 

"  Perhaps.  That  depends.  I  don't  believe  in 
planning  things  out  too  much  in  advance." 

"  I  was  wondering   about  these   rooms.     I  might 
want  to  come  back  again." 
Jonny  laughed  aloud. 

"  That's  like  you  all  over.  I  never  knew  a  man 
who  hated  definite  action  more  than  you  do.  Hang 
it  all,  man,  you  don't  want  to  keep  the  rooms  on. 
Throwing  money  away  for  nothing.  Besides,  this 
semi-monastic  sort  of  community  is  not  the  right 
place  for  you.  It's  deadening." 
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"  I  dare  say  you're  perfectly  right.  At  all  events, 
I've  no  answer  ready.  I  dare  say  I'll  come — if  they'll 
have  me.  How  am  I  to  set  about  it?  " 

"  Rymer  is  staying  at  Morley's,  Trafalgar  Square. 
He  always  goes  there.  He's  arranged  to  interview 
some  men  to-morrow,  I  know.  You'd  better  go 
too." 

"  Is  there  any  immediate  hurry?  " 

Now  it  was  coming  to  the  point  I  was  all  for  shrink- 
ing back.  I  do  not  attempt  to  deny  that  the  thought 
of  definite  action  always  inclines  me  to  withdraw  from 
anything  untried. 

"  Of  course  there  is,"  said  Jonny,  rather  sharply. 
"  He  has  got  to  settle  on  someone,  and  he  can't  wait 
for  ever.  I  only  mentioned  your  name  to  him 
casually  at  the  end  of  term,  when  I  heard  Grieve  was 
going." 

"  Oh,  you  did  mention  my  name,  did  you  ?  ' 

A  regular  put-up  job,  and  he  had  brought  it  out 
as  if  it  had  only  just  occurred  to  him  that  moment. 
But  Jonny  went  on  quite  calmly. 

"  Well,  there  was  a  chance,  and  I  thought  it  as 
well  to  mention  you.  After  all,  masterships  at  schools 
like  Kirby  don't  exactly  grow  on  every  bush.  Of 
course,  you  need  not  go  and  see  old  Rymer  if  you 
don't  want  to  take  it.  But  it  is  an  opportunity.  And 
I  think  Rymer  would  suit  you." 

"  I  must  think  it  over,"  I  said. 


Ill 

And  we  continued  to  think  it  over  there  and  then. 
Jonny  Waring  was  in  no  hurry.  Indeed,  I  have 
seldom,  if  ever,  seen  Jonny  in  a  hurry.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  was  careful  to  point  out  that  he  would 
have  to  get  across  to  Morley's  Hotel  early  the  next 
morning,  at  latest,  to  warn  Rymer  if  I  meant  to  come 
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and  see  him.  I  could  not  expect  him  to  keep  the  place 
open  for  me  indefinitely.  For  the  rest,  we  had  the 
night  before  us,  and  he  was  ready  to  sit  there,  soberly 
.smoking,  while  I  probed  into  his  mind  endeavouring 
to  discover  his  real  opinion  on  all  the  points  that  were 
bothering  me. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  altogether  like  the  scholastic 
type,"  I  said  at  last. 

That  was  my  first  contribution  to  the  argument. 
Jonny  treated  it  with  the  scorn  it  no  doubt  deserved. 

"  What  is  the  scholastic  type  ?  You  get  all  sorts  in 
all  professions.  If  you  look  for  a  type  you'll  find 
one." 

"Oh,  come  now!  Don't  pretend  you  haven't 
discovered  it.  A  general  air  of  superiority,  as  of  one 
accustomed  to  lay  down  the  law  to  small  boys,  mingled 
(in  the  worse  cases)  with  an  exceptionally  irritating 
sort  of  humour,  of  the  condescending  variety.  In 
some  cases  an  overpowering  inclination  to  talk  shop 
— either  about  their  classes  or  the  school  games.  I 
travelled  with  a  gang  of  three  when  I  came  back 
from  Sweden.  They  impressed  themselves  on  my 
recollection,  I  admit." 

"  You  certainly  don't  seem  to  have  been  fortunate." 

"  But  are  not  the  majority  like  that  ?  You  ought  to 
know.  Tell  me  frankly,  haven't  you  found  a  number 
of  men  at  Kirby  whom  you  simply  can't  stand?  " 

Jonny  considered  the  point  calmly. 

"  I  think  I  can  stand  most  men  now.  I'm  better 
than  I  was." 

I  laughed. 

"  You  must  be.     Think  of  Reggie  Hicks." 

A  slight  cloud  passed  over  Jonny's  bronzed  face. 
He  did  not  like  being  reminded  of  young  Hicks,  the 
present  baronet,  whom  he  had  once  thrashed  violently 
—and  most  deservedly — in  the  old  parish  recreation 
room  at  Ashe.  The  last  time  any  of  us  had  seen  him 
was  just  after  I  had  settled  down  in  those  rooms  of 
mine,  on  that  summer  evening  when  Percy  Cudden 
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had  stumbled  in  with  the  tidings  that  he  had  married 
my  sister  Elsie  and  that  they  had  gone  off  together  to 
South  Africa.  That  had  knocked  Percy  Cudden  over 
for  the  time,  and,  I  imagine,  Jonny  too.  But  the 
Warings  had  never  been  a  family  that  displayed  their 
emotions  to  the  general  public. 

He  delivered  his  judgment. 

"  One  might  find  men  of  that  stamp  in  a  regiment, 
or  a  business  house,  or  Burnett's  brewery.  Even  in 
the  Temple,  I  take  it.  One  has  to  keep  out  of  their 
way." 

I  turned  the  subject.  Enough  of  that  point.  I  dare 
say  he  was  perfectly  right,  and  schoolmasters  were  no 
worse  socially  than  other  men.  But  as  to  the 
profession  itself. 

"  I  suppose  you  do  really  feel  that  you  are  doing 
something  useful?  "  I  said. 

"  You  mean  that  you  have  the  chance  of  doing 
something  useful,"  he  amended.  "  I  don't  say  that 
all  of  us  try,  very  hard.  But  those  who  are  keen  have 
the  chance — and  that's  about  all  one  can  hope  for  in 
this  world.  But  it  is  something,  compared  with 
brewing,  or  stockbroking,  or  the  bar,  or  most  things. 
Teaching  is  a  profession  that  aims  at  improving  the 
race.  Mind  you,  I  quite  agree  that  if  you  are  not 
careful  you  may  do  the  race  more  harm  than  good. 
All  I  say  is  that  you  are  giving  yourself  the  chance 
of  doing  good.  And  a  better  chance  than  the  parson 
gets,  or  the  doctor,  because  you  get  your  patients  while 
they  are  at  the  right  age — still  young  and  impression- 
able. There's  a  whole  lot  in  that." 

*'  I  should  not  know  in  the  least  what  to  teach 
them." 

But  Jonny  waved  that  aside. 

"  You  don't  want  a  whole  philosophy  of  life  ready 
made,  to  cram  down  their  little  gullets.  What  we 
have  to  do  is  to  see  they  start  off  on  the  right  road. 
Give  them  a  sense  of  values,  steer  them  off  the 
ordinary  unnecessary  mistakes.  You  know,  an 
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immense  number  of  lives  are  ruined  before  they  fairly 
begin,  merely  because  they  get  on  some  wrong  road. 
I  know  we  can't  do  much,  but  a  little  is  better  than 
nothing  at  all." 

4  What  sort  of  road  do  you  try  to  get  them  on  ?  " 

But  Jonny  had  expounded  enough  for  one  night. 
He  hated  explaining  himself,  analysing;  whereas  I 
invariably  wanted  to  trace  everything  to  the  fountain- 
head  if  I  could.  Practically,  Jonny  assured  me,  he 
did  nothing.  The  trouble  was  to  get  the  fellows  to 
forget  that  he  had  played  for  the  Gentlemen  at  Lord's. 
Not  that  games  hadn't  a  certain  value  with  boys  :  that 
is  to  say,  a  chap  who  was  really  keen  on  cricket  and 
football  had  so  much  the  less  time  and  energy  to  waste 
on  other  occupations  that  might  be  more  reprehensible. 

He  trailed  off  into  silence  again.  Jonny  was  a 
typical  Englishman.  Most  Englishmen  prefer  taking 
things  for  granted :  they  detest  explanation  and 
apology.  Which  is  perhaps  the  chief  point  that  makes 
the  Englishman  (to  the  insular  mind)  so  immeasurably 
superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

*'  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  do  the  job  or  not," 
I  said  at  last,  after  we  had  sat  up  in  my  room  till  past 
one  in  the  morning.  "  You  see,  I've  never  been  to 
a  school.  I  don't  know  in  the  least  what  it  will  be 
like.  But  I'll  try  it,  if  I  can  get  the  job.  Anyway,  I 
shall  be  with  you  again." 

"  Good!  And  nicely  put.  I'll  go  and  see  Rymer 
to-morrow.  He'll  probably  want  to  see  you  about 
midday.  It  may  not  suit  you,  and  you  may  not  suit 
him.  But  you  have  some  private  means.  A  few 
experiments  won't  do  you  any  harm." 

And  we  went  off  to  bed,  where  I  lay  awake  for  some 
hours  inventing  possible  dialogues  for  the  morrow  and 
wondering  whether  I  was  making  a  mess  of  things 
again.  Had  I  started  off  on  the  wrong  road  myself, 
hardly  knowing  that  I  had  started  at  all?  That  was 
the  worst  of  this  life  :  we  suddenly  found  that  we  were 
moving  before  we  realized  it,  like  a  boat  pushed  out 
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into  the  stream.  And  then  the  flowing  river  took 
hold  of  us,  and  it  was  as  much  as  we  could  do  to 
keep  ourselves  from  crashing  into  obstacles,  quite 
apart  from  attending  carefully  to  the  course  we 
were  supposed  to  be  steering.  But  probably  Jonny 
was  right.  It  would  be  an  experience,  and  all 
experience  helped  towards  development.  Hitherto 
my  experiences  had  been  few,  I  thought,  and  the 
reverse  to  helpful.  I  had  merely  entangled  myself  in 
two  love  affairs,  of  sorts.  I  had  behaved,  and  saw 
myself  in  danger  of  behaving,  like  a  sentimental  ass; 
and  on  principle  I  objected  to  sentimental  asininity. 
Time  I  got  down  to  the  solid  foundations  of  common 
sense  and  tried  to  do  some  honest  work  in  the  world. 

Not,  of  course,  that  Love,  at  its  highest,  was  not 
still  the  biggest  and  best  thing  in  the  whole  world. 
But  one  must  learn  that  it  was  a  very  different  thing 
when  gathered  at  the  lower  slopes.  A  marshy  growth, 
apt  to  prove  unwholesome. 

I  got  to  sleep  at  last.  By  the  time  I  had  got  up  for 
breakfast  Jonny  had  already  gone,  active  on  my 
behalf.  He  came  back  about  eleven  o'clock. 

"  Can  you  manage  to  be  up  at  Morley's  Hotel  at 
one?  " 

"  I  suppose  so,"  I  said,  feeling  the  slight  con- 
striction round  the  chest  that  generally  accompanies 
any  resolution  that  may  mean  a  change  of  life. 

"  Well,  Rymer  was  most  amiable.  He  wants  to  see 
you  and  have  a  thorough  good  talk,  so  he  suggests 
lunch.  He  says  if  he  doesn't  find  out  all  that  matters 
about  you  by  the  time  you've  finished  coffee  and  a 
cigar  you'll  have  to  be  uncommon  deep."  He 
laughed.  "  I  don't  think  you'll  find  Rymer  exactly 
conforms  to  your  scholastic  type." 
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IV 

Certainly  I  did  not  "  place  "  Rymer  very  easily,  at 
first.  For  one  thing,  he  did  not  look  like  a  school- 
master. You  might  have  said,  beholding  him  for  the 
first  time,  that  here  was  an  explorer,  or  a  great  hunter, 
or  perhaps  a  soldier  (with  a  greater  allowance  of  brain 
than  was  quite  common  in  the  service  towards  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century),  or  at  any  rate  someone  who 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  open  air,  and  singularly 
little  of  it  cooped  up  in  class-rooms  or  bending  over 
desks.  Rymer  was  a  good  deal  above  the  average 
height,  every  bit  of  six  foot,  if  not  a  bit  over; 
remarkably  well  made,  rather  for  speed  than  strength 
(he  had  been  a  noted  miler  at  Oxford);  and  quite 
handsome,  in  a  weather-beaten  sort  of  way.  His 
features  were  good,  the  face  rather  of  the  aquiline 
type,  the  eyes  dark  and  quick.  The  sort  of  man  who 
would  not  let  much  pass  him,  one  would  say.  And 
to  assist  him — or  perhaps  because  he  was  really  rather 
short-sighted — he  commonly  wore  a  single  eye-glass, 
without  a  string  or  any  attachment,  screwed  firmly 
into  his  right  eye.  Report  had  it  that  he  dropped 
and  broke  an  average  of  three  a  term.  When  these 
disasters  occurred  he  displayed  no  emotion  whatever  : 
placing  his  hand  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  he  would 
withdraw  a  reserve  and  adjust  it  without  so  much  as  a 
smile. 

I  liked  his  voice.  And  also  his  laugh.  He  had  the 
sort  of  laugh  that  does  you  good.  He  had  a  way  of 
speaking  in  short,  staccato  sentences,  sometimes  with 
a  distinct  gap  in  the  sense,  which  it  might  be  a  test 
of  some  readiness  to  bridge  without  pausing  to  reflect. 
All  round,  I  don't  think  I  had  ever  met  a  man  who 
impressed  me  more  favourably  at  first  sight.  He 
seemed  to  radiate  energy. 

I  remember  distinctly  my  first  sight  of  him  as  he 
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came  forward  to  greet  me.  He  was  not  dressed  at  all 
in  the  customary  solemn  garb  of  his  profession.  I 
should  have  thought  his  clothes  more  suitable  for  a  day 
in  the  country,  shooting  or  fishing,  than  for  a  visit  to 
London  on  the  business  of  interviewing  candidates 
for  an  appointment  at  Kirby  School.  He  had  an  old 
jacket  of  some  very  rough,  brown  material,  a  waist- 
coat that  looked  almost  gaudy,  a  pair  of  cord  breeches, 
gaily  patterned  stockings,  and  spats  reaching  half- 
way up  the  calf.  Morley's  Hotel,  Trafalgar  Square, 
could  not  often  have  looked  upon  a  less  urban  costume. 
But  it  seemed  to  suit  the  man.  And  he  explained  after- 
wards why  he  was  wearing  them.  He  had  just  come 
down  from  Scotland,  where  he  had  been  spending  a 
week  or  so  playing  golf  at  St.  Andrew's.  In  those 
days  there  was  a  sort  of  freemasonry  among  golfers, 
and  I,  too,  knew  a  little  of  the  game.  That  started  us 
off  quite  happily. 

And  then  he  evidently  liked  Jonny. 

"  You  know  it's  Waring  who's  responsible  for  my 
asking  you  to  come  across  and  see  me,"  he  said, 
"  Now  I  like  Waring.  I  believe  in  him.  He  may 
not  be  too  quick,  but  he  thinks  things  out  for  himself. 
And  they  stay.  To  my  mind  he's  one  of  the  best 
young  men  we've  secured  at  Kirby  for  the  last  ten 
years." 

Of  course  that  pleased  me  more  than  anything.  I 
added  my  little  tribute. 

"  He  seems  to  be  keen  on  the  work,"  I  said.  "  We 
spent  most  of  last  night  talking  it  over." 

Rymer  made  a  free  gesture.  "Good!  That's 
the  sort  we  want.  How  many  men  do  you  suppose 
come  into  the  profession  with  any  idea  beyond 
making  some  sort  of  an  income?  Perhaps  one  in 
a  hundred.  Not  surprising.  The  most  important 
profession  in  the  world,  and  the  worst  paid.  Starved 
in  money,  honour,  everything.  When  did  a  school- 
master ever  get  so  much  as  a  knighthood  ?  Did  you 
e\er  read  of  a  schoolmaster,  in  fiction,  who  was  not 
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rogue  or  prig  or  both  ?  No  !  It  becomes  harder 
every  year  to  get  the  right  recruits.  Young  men 
fresh  from  the  universities  drop  in  for  a  term  or  two 
to  pass  the  time  until  they  find  something  more 
important,  more  interesting.  Tell  me  now,  what 
are  your  own  feelings  about  it?  " 

I  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  say.  But  Rymer 
was  the  sort  of  man  who  inspires  frankness,  and  I 
tried  to  tell  him  what  I  thought.  I  was  not  at  all 
sure  whether  I  should  be  any  use  to  him  as  a  master. 
For  one  thing,  I  had  never  been  to  school  myself. 
I  had  no  traditions  to  guide  me.  I  could  not  pretend 
to  much  knowledge  of  boys  in  general.  Nervousness 
was  my  besetting  sin,  or  rather  my  outstanding 
trouble.  On  the  other  hand,  I  agreed  with  Jonny 
as  to  the  importance  of  giving  the  young  a  good 
start  on  the  rig-ht  road.  And  of  course  it  was 
possible  that  I  might  prove  to  have  a  turn  for  the 
profession. 

Rymer  interrupted  me  suddenly.  He  always  had 
a  way  of  following  his  own  mental  processes. 

"  You  write,  don't  you?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  would  if  I  could.  I've  been  trying  since  I 
came  here." 

**  I  ought  to  warn  you.  Taking  a  mastership 
with  us  may  kill  the  faculty." 

For  a  moment  I  hesitated.  One  does  not  like  pay- 
ing compliments  to  a  possible  employer. 

"  I've  read  some  of  your  books,"  I  said  mildly, 
protesting. 

Then  it  was  that  he  laughed  aloud. 

"  Good!  Mr.  Strange,  I  perceive  that  you  have  a 
certain  mental  agility.  If  you  care  to  come  to  Kirby, 
we  will  take  you,  on  trial."  He  proffered  his  cigar- 
case  as  an  indication  that  serious  business  was  at  an 
end. 

And  over  the  coffee  he  talked  at  large  about 
schools,  and  their  future,  and  the  future  of  those  who 
work  in  them.  Of  course  education  at  the  moment 
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was  fearfully  and  wonderfully  out  of  date.  Every 
now  and  then  a  reformer  arose  who  managed  to  get 
something  done,  but,  speaking  generally,  education 
was  still  much  what  it  had  been  when  Arnold  first 
came  to  Rugby.  It  was  perfectly  possible — what 
was  he  saying? — it  was  ridiculously  easy  for  a  boy 
to  enter  a  public  school  to-day,  spend  five  or  six 
years  there,  and  emerge  at  the  end  practically 
ignorant  of  anything  that  might  fit  him  for  the  battle 
of  life.  At  the  same  time  he  was  bound  to  say  that 
methods  of  teaching  had  improved,  were  improving, 
and  would  probably  continue  to  improve.  When  he 
was  a  boy,  it  seemed  to  him  on  looking  back  (though 
of  course  he  might  be  prejudiced)  that  schoolmasters 
were  not,  generally  speaking,  interested  in  their 
work.  They  commonly  regarded  boys  as  their  natural 
enemies.  At  the  best  they  provided  mental  food  for 
them,  and  did  their  best  to  make  them  absorb  some 
of  it. 

Rymer  took  charge  of  the  conversation  as  we  sat 
there  over  our  coffee  and  cigar.  He  talked  away, 
giving  me  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  teaching  pretty 
fully.  I  had  never  heard  a  talker  of  his  calibre 
before.  He  was  full  of  animation  :  he  appeared  to 
be  enjoying  himself  thoroughly;  and  every  now  and 
then  he  surprised  his  audience  with  some  new  phrase 
or  simile  that  made  everything  appear  in  quite  a  new 
light.  Naturally,  at  this  distance  of  time,  I  cannot 
recollect  all  these  little  turns  that  he  gave  the  con- 
versation :  I  can  only  reproduce  a  few  that  happen  to 
have  stayed  with  me.  What  I  chiefly  remember  are 
the  expressions  he  used  about  himself.  And  the 
profession  in  general. 

1  I  take  it  vou  are  coming  in  as  an  experiment," 
he  said.  '  Whether  I  am  doing  you  a  kindness  or 
the  reverse  in  letting  you  try  I  don't  know.  You  see, 
the  modern  school  wants  a  certain  number  of  enthusi- 
astic young  men.  It  keeps  them  for  a  few  years, 
sucks  them  dry,  and  throws  them  out  like  an  old 
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orange.  Of  course  there  have  to  be  one  or  two  older 
men  who  stay,  and  supervise,  and  lay  a  restraining 
hand  on  those  who  want  to  go  too  fast.  They  become 
housemasters  and  so  forth.  But  I  want  you  to  see 
what  you  may  be  letting  yourself  in  for.  You  are 
going  to  give  Kirby  School  a  great  deal,  and  take 
uncommonly  little  away.  At  least,  that  is  what  I 
mean  you  to  do."  His  mellow  laugh  resounded,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  other  guests. 

I  think  the  man  infected  me  with  altruistic  desires. 
I  believe  I  expressed  my  readiness  to  waste  my  energy 
in  the  good  cause,  seeking  no  reward  but  the  com- 
mendation of  my  own  conscience,  and  perhaps  a 
word  or  two  of  praise  from  him.  Rymer  had  got 
me  :  I  was  one  of  the  number  of  his  disciples  from 
that  moment. 

"  And  I'm  not  sure  that  it  isn't  wiser  to  go  after 
the  first  five  years,"  he  said.  "  Better  that  than  to 
get  caught  up  in  the  machine,  like  some  of  us.  Like 
me,  for  example.  I've  been  at  it  now  for  nearly  ten 
years,  and  ten  years  is  too  long.  You  see,  we  get 
caught  up,  and  the  cogs  catch  in  our  clothing,  and 
we're  infernally  lucky  if  we  don't  get  torn  to  bits. 
At  the  best  we  have  ruined  our  trousers." 

"  We  are  never  quite  the  same  afterwards," 
he  continued,  later.  "  That's  where  it  will  touch 
you  if  you  decide  to  go  back  to  writing.  You 
will  find  you  have  lost  the  trick  of  writing 
naturally." 

I  could  not  help  putting  in  here  that  his  natural 
style  was  what  I  admired  most  in  his  own  books. 

He  turned  almost  fiercely. 

"  I  tell  you  I  hate  those  books  of  mine,"  he  burst 
out.  "I'm  sick  to  death  of  them.  You  come  here 
and  tell  me  you  like  the  style,  and  so  forth,  but  I 
tell  you  frankly  the  style  is  stiff,  wooden,  conven- 
tional. Just  because  I  determined  that  I  would  keep 
that  easy,  conversational  tone  that  seems  to  have 
deceived  you.  Well,  it  has  become  a  trick — and  I 
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couldn't  drop  it  now  if  I  tried.  Not  only  my  books 
are  bound  in  buckram  :  I  have  several  thicknesses  of 
it  round  my  own  limbs. " 

By  the  time  I  left  Rymer  that  afternoon  I  felt  like 
an  old  friend.  Never  have  I  met  a  man  who  took 
hold  of  me  so  soon  or  so  completely.  And  I  think 
he  liked  me  too.  At  all  events  he  had  dropped  all 
ceremony  before  we  had  come  to  the  end  of  that  sitting 
after  lunch. 

"  Well,  I  shall  expect  you  on  the  opening  day," 
he  said,  shaking  hands  on  the  doorstep.  "  Tell 
Waring  I  think  you  ought  to  do,  if  he  keeps  an  eye 
on  you." 

I  walked  back  slowly,  my  head  in  a  whirl. 

"  What  did  you  think  of  him?  "  was  Jonny's  first 
question  when  I  entered  my  rooms. 

I  made  a  gesture  indicating  inability  to  do  justice 
to  the  occasion. 

"  He's  not  too  bad,  eh  ?  I  thought  you'd  hit  it  off 
together  all  right,"  said  Jonny,  his  face  irradiated 
with  satisfaction. 

"  I  suppose  we  have,"  I  admitted.  "  Just  now  I 
feel  as  though  I  wanted  to  take  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
put  down  all  he  said  before  I  forget  it.  He  can  talk, 
you  know." 

"  Can't  he?  He's  made  that  place,  you  know.  It 
would  never  have  been  anything  without  him." 

"  What  about  Girdlestone?  " 

Jonny  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Oh,  Girdlestone's  all  right,  in  his  way.  But 
he's  not  a  genius.  He  just  plods  along  interviewing 
parents  and  so  forth.  But  it's  Rymer  who  counts. 
He  holds  up  the  place  on  his  shoulders.  But  for 
him  I  donTt  suppose  anyone  would  ever  have  heard 
of  it." 

'  But  for  him  I  don't  suppose  I  should  be  going 
there,"  I  said.  "  Unless,  perhaps,  for  the  pleasure 
of  being  near  you.  But  I  confess  I  want  to  get  to 
know  Rymer.  He  interests  me." 
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I 

NOT  knowing  anything  of  the  ordinary  English 
public  school  from  personal  experience  it 
would  be  rash  of  me  to  pronounce  any  definite  opinion 
upon  the  position  or  peculiarities  of  Kirby  School. 
I  conjecture  that  it  modelled  itself,  more  or  less 
faithfully,  on  the  older  foundations  against  which 
it  has  been  so  much  the  fashion  to  rail  of  late  years, 
making  such  modifications  as  it  could  at  that  time  in 
favour  of  extending  the  curriculum  to  include  more 
modern  languages  and  science  than  Winchester  or 
Eton  had  yet  been  persuaded  to  accept.  For  Kirby, 
in  a  sense,  was  new.  That  is  to  say,  it  had  been 
one  of  the  old  grammar  school  foundations  when 
Girdlestone,  the  present  head  master,  had  been 
appointed  to  the  command.  As  a  grammar  school 
it  was  a  decayed  foundation — all  but  extinct.  When 
he  first  went  there  I  believe  he  found  a  mere  thirty 
boys,  of  whom  only  about  ten  were  boarders.  Now 
there  were  more  than  two  hundred. 

Girdlestone  was  still  a  young  man,  in  appearance. 
But  he  had  been  there  already  fifteen  years,  so  I 
suppose  he  could  hardly  have  been  less  than  forty  or 
perhaps  forty-five.  He  possessed  the  kind  of  lean, 
shaven  face  that  contrives  to  look  much  the  same  age 
for  fifty  years  or  more.  He  was  in  clerical  orders. 
About 'his  lips  there  persisted  the  relics  of  a  faint 
smile.  You  would  say,  if  he  had  not  yet  actually 
smiled  in  your  presence,  that  he  was  certainly  about 
to  begin.  He  might  always  have  been  chewing  the 
cud  of  some  pleasant  but  private  jest. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  engaging  habit  that  had 
brought  him  so  far  on  the  road  to  success.  For 
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Kirby  had  reached  a  definite  position  among  the 
English  public  schools.  It  was  not  the  first  of  these 
so-called  grammar  schools  to  emerge  from  the  neglect 
of  two  centuries  or  more  and  blossom  forth  into 
friendly  rivalry  with  other  and  more  fortunate 
foundations.  It  had  an  historic  name — in  a  way  :  was 
there  not  a  legend  that  the  great  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
himself  had  once  applied  for  the  post  of  usher  there — 
and  been  repulsed?  He  had  gone  to  the  Temple  to 
mend  his  fortunes :  I  had  reversed  the  process.  And 
I  may  add  that  on  first  coming  down  to  Kirby  I  felt 
extremely  doubtful  as  to  the  wisdom  of  my  action. 
Still,  the  buildings  were  pleasing.  Of  course  the 

freater  part  of  them  were  new.  There  stood  the  old 
ouse  of  grey  stone,  half  hidden  under  a  mass  of  ivy, 
forming  the  nucleus  as  it  were  of  the  modern  place, 
which  spread  all  round  and  encircled  the  old  husk 
in  a  warm-coloured  frame  of  red  brick.  When 
Girdlestone  had  first  come  the  school  had  been  on  the 
outer  fringe  of  the  town  :  since  his  advent  the 
speculative  builder  had  been  busy,  and  now  the  town 
had  long  since  swept  past  the  old  foundation,  turning 
the  open  meadows  into  trim  little  streets  of  red  brick 
villas  or  more  dingy  cottages  suitable  for  the  workers 
in  the  Kirby  stone  quarries.  But  Girdlestone  had 
the  foresight  to  perceive  what  might  happen,  and  he 
had  persuaded  the  Governing  Body  (even  then  the 
school  had  a  Governing  Body,  chiefly  composed  of 
local  tradesmen)  to  buy  up  sufficient  of  those  meadows 
at  the  back  of  the  school  buildings  for  the  improve- 
ments he  already  contemplated. 

I  interviewed  Mr.  Girdlestone,  naturally,  as  soon 
as  I  arrived.  Jonny  Waring  piloted  me  to  his  house. 
We  entered  the  school  grounds  through  a  handsome 
gate,  passed  the  old  school  house  on  the  left  and 
the  new  chapel  on  the  right  and  then  came  to  a  court 
of  fairly  smooth  turf.  The  head  master's  house  was 
the  first  building  on  the  right,  communicating  with 
the  chapel,  the  rest  of  the  court  was  taken  up  with 
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class-rooms  and  laboratories.  Beyond  this  court 
were  a  row  of  fives-courts,  a  concrete  floor  used  for 
occasional  games  when  time  was  short  and  the  regular 
ground  unsuitable,  and,  beyond  all  this,  the  playing- 
fields  themselves. 

Jonny  was  waiting  for  me  when  I  came  out  of  the 
house  again. 

''What  did  you  think  of  him  ?  "  was  his  first 
question. 

For  a  wonder,  I  had  not  found  him  very  terrible. 
You  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  was  probably  the 
first  head  master  I  had  ever  had  occasion  to  interview, 
in  any  capacity.  When  I  stood  at  the  door  of  his 
study  I  was  so  nervous  that  I  began  to  doubt  if  I 
should  be  able  to  utter  a  word.  My  throat  felt  dry 
as  a  piece  of  sand-paper,  and  as  rough.  But  Girdle- 
stone  had  proved  quite  an  ordinary  sort  of  person. 
He  shook  hands,  smiling,  and  said  that  he  had 
received  a  very  good  account  of  me  from  Mr.  Rymer, 
who  had  arranged  that  I  should  take  charge  of  the 
Second  Division  of  the  Upper  Fifth,  and  would  give 
me  all  the  necessary  information  on  the  point  if 
I  would  call  on  him.  For  the  rest,  he  hoped  I  would 
find  the  work  to  my  liking  and  take  an  interest  in 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  my  pupils,  both  in  and 
out  of  school.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
blameless — or  more  uninspiring. 

Jonny  nodded. 

*'  Yes,  that's  Girdlestone  all  right.  He  was  exactly 
the  same  to  me." 

"  Where  does  his  reputation  come  from  ?  "  I  asked. 
For  Girdlestone,  as  you  may  remember,  was  talked 
of  at  that  time  as  one  of  the  great  head  masters  of 
the  age — the  Arnold  or  Thring  of  a  later  generation. 

"  He  chooses  his  men,"  said  Jonny.  "  He  chose 
Rymer.  Also  you  and  me,  if  it  comes  to  that,  and 
quite  a  number  of  others.  And  he  backs  us  up  well. 
But  there's  something  more  than  that,  I  suppose. 
He's  one  of  these  organizers.  He  can  run  the  show. 
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He's  one  of  the  few  head  masters  who  does  no 
teaching  himself,  practically,  though  he  took  a  first, 
and  quite  a  good  first.  He  prefers  a  roving  com- 
mission. You  may  find  him  looking  in  any  morning 
and  taking  your  form,  just  to  see  how  it's  getting  on." 

"Heavens!  I  wish  I'd  known  this  before.  I 
should  never  have  dreamed  of  taking  the  place." 

"  Oh,  it's  all  right.  He's  not  too  terrible.  I've 
never  known  him  do  anything  very  serious — except 
with  your  predecessor.  Grieve  had  let  the  form  down 
a  bit,  I  must  say  :  they  had  got  rather  out  of  hand. 
The  old  man  was  rather  annoyed  about  that." 

'  I  say,  this  is  worse  and  worse.  Why  on  earth 
didn't  you  tell  me  this  before?  I  don't  call  this 
friendly  of  you,  Jonny." 

"  Well,  of  course  you're  not  that  sort  of  ass,"  said 
my  companion  cheerfully. 


II 

But  I  was  not  at  all  sure  on  that  point.  There 
were  evil  moments  when  I  persuaded  myself  that 
there  was  more  in  common  between  myself  and  the 
late  Mr.  Grieve  than  he  supposed.  I  did  not  in  the 
least  know  what  it  would  be  like,  sitting  in  one  of 
those  admirable  and  well  ventilated  class-rooms,  clad 
in  my  new  B.A.  gown,  and  faced  by  some  thirty  young 
fellows  of  uncertain  age  and  temper.  And  I  did  not 
see  how  I  could  appeal  to  Rymer  for  advice.  I  went 
to  him,  of  course  :  in  fact  Jonny  and  I  dined  with  him 
that  evening,  and  very  pleasant  he  was,  but  beyond 
telling  me  what  subjects  my  form  was  doing  and  what 
books  I  should  have  to  get,  and  generally  what  I 
should  have  to  devote  my  attention  to  chiefly  during 
that  term  in  the  way  of  instruction,  he  did  not  seem 
to  think  it  necessary  to  offer  advice  as  to  my  general 
conduct.  I  had  to'  try  and  get  it  out  of  Jonny  the 
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next  day,  which  was  the  day  for  our  young  barbarians 
to  come  back. 

The  new  boys  were  there  already,  being  examined 
to  see  what  form  they  would  take,  for  a  start.  They 
looked  very  small  and  timorous,  wandering  about 
those  big  playing-fields  in  the  intervals  between 
their  papers. 

"  I  feel  like  that  myself."  I  said  to  Jonny.  "  Just 
as  much  of  a  fool,  and  pretty  nearly  as  homesick,  I 
expect.  I  feel  I'd  give  a  fiver  to  be  back  in  Plowden 
Buildings.  I  say,  Jonny,  do  you  think  I  shall  ever 
be  able  to  manage  here?  " 

I  wanted  judicious  advice.  But  Jonny  never  would 
expand  when  one  wished  him  to  speak  at  length. 

"  Oh,  you  ought  to  manage  all  right,"  was  his 
contribution.  **  Just  begin  as  you  mean  to  go  on, 
that's  all.  Men  sometimes  start  too  slackly,  and 
find  it  a  bit  hard  to  get  hold  of  the  reins  again." 

That  was  the  way  he  put  it.  I  gathered  that  there 
were  certain  members  of  our  profession  who  did  not 
find  it  altogether  a  bed  of  roses.  They  had  not  the 
knack,  somehow,  of  managing  boys.  It  was  a  knack, 
he  supposed.  For  himself,  he  could  not  see  that 
there  was  anything  much  in  it.  He  proceeded  quite 
naturally  and  simply  with  the  job  in  hand,  and  his 
form  proceeded,  also  quite  naturally  and  simply. 
That  was  Jonny  all  over.  He  could  never  be  brought 
to  see  that  he  might  possess  faculties  denied  to  his 
less  fortunate  brothers.  For  instance,  he  would 
always  maintain  that  anyone  could  bowl  the  same 
break-back  as  he  did  if  they  would  only  take  the 
trouble  to  hold  the  ball  in  the  same  way  and  put  in  the 
same  amount  of  body-work. 

"  There's  Morrison,"  he  said,  as  a  tall,  bent  figure 
in  cap  and  gown  rapidly  crossed  the  court  in  front 
of  us,  head  down,  and  disappeared  in  the  set  of  class- 
rooms where  the  new  boys  were  being  examined. 
"  He's  more  or  less  a  case  in  point,  too.  He  always 
walks  like  that  across  the  court,  looking  at  nothing, 
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because  he's  afraid  of  seeing  something  he  won't  like. 
I'll  bet  he  never  saw  us  at  all.  They  say  he  has  the 
deuce  of  a  time  with  the  Junior  Fifth.  That's  several 
forms  below  yours." 

'  In  what  sort  of  way,  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Oh,  any  sort.  Between  ourselves,  I  don't  think 
Morrison  is  here  for  long.  He's  too  much  like  the 
late  lamented  Grieve,  only  so  far  he  hasn't  been  found 
out.  Yet  I  believe  he'd  be  quite  a  good  teacher,  if 
he  could  only  manage  them.  He  started  badly.  As 
I  was  saying,  it's  more  than  half  the  battle  to  start 
right." 

Jonny  may  not  have  been  very  illuminating,  but 
he  was  trying  his  best.  We  went  all  over  the  place 
that  day,  and  I  was  religiously  shown  everything 
that  might  concern  me  or  be  of  interest.  My  class- 
room, for  instance,  and  the  gymnasium,  and  the  big 
school-room,  where  all  the  boys  were  summoned 
when  anyone  came  down  to  address  them,  or  the 
head  master  wished  to  give  out  any  notices.  There, 
too,  took  place  the  performances  on  Speech  Day, 
at  the  end  of  the  summer  term ;  and  such  concerts  as 
the  school  music  master  contrived  to  get  up  at  other 
times.  And,  finally  the  masters'  common-room, 
where  we  all  kept  such  books  as  we  were  liable  to 
require  in  form,  and  met  together  in  the  intervals 
to  refresh  ourselves  with  tobacco  and  intellectual 
conversation. 

There  was  a  man  called  Dawe  messing  about  in  the 
common-room,  apparently  trying  to  find  some  old 
magazines  that  had  got  lost.  Dawe,  explained  Jonny 
afterwards,  was  the  humorist  of  the  place — a  little, 
stocky  fellow  with  eyes  that  looked  at  everyone 
side-ways,  as  though  estimating  his  capacity  for 
appreciating  humour.  It  was  he  who  invented  all 
the  nick-names  for  various  members  of  the  staff.  Not 
openly — but  if  you  went  into  the  matter  carefully 
you  could  generally  trace  them  to  his  door.  An 
amusing  fellow.  I  rather  liked  Dawe  when  I  got  to 
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know  him  better.  He  could  tell  a  story,  in  his  own 
rather  long-winded  manner,  as  well  as  anyone  I 
have  known. 

He  led  off,  that  afternoon,  with  the  history  of  the 
unhappy  Morrison,  whom  he  had  begun  to  discuss, 
I  suppose,  after  luncheon.  Morrison,  he  maintained, 
owed  his  present  position  entirely  to  one  unfortunate 
accident  which  befell  him  in  his  early  days.  Dawe 
was  a  little  apt,  like  most  story-tellers,  to  refer  great 
events  to  single  and  inconspicuous  causes.  Things 
just  happened  like  that :  he  had  noticed  it  a  hundred 
times.  In  fact  success  or  failure  in  life  was  all  one 
gigantic  fluke — like  the  game  of  golf,  as  he  added. 

A  tiny  thing,  this  accident,  but  sufficient  to  undo 
poor  Morrison. 

The  fact  was  (Dawe  went  on  with  the  story,  settling 
down  into  his  best  style  to  impress  the  new-comer) 
that  about  his  third  or  fourth  morning  Morrison 
happened  to  come  into  school  with  his  waistcoat 
buttoned  up  askew.  That  was  all.  Just  one  button 
wrong  the  whole  way  down — a  thing  that  might 
happen  to  any  one  of  us — so  that  one  side  hung  down 
an  inch  or  so  below  the  other,  giving  him  a  slightly 
lop-sided  appearance.  You  will  say  there  was 
nothing  much  to  worry  about  in  a  small  thing  like 
that;  and  there  would  have  been  nothing,  if  he  had 
been  a  sensible  fellow,  or  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  discover  what  was  wrong  himself.  But  there  he 
was,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  with  no  one  to 
give  him  a  friendly  hint  that  his  appearance  was 
slightly  ridiculous.  And  no  one  in  the  form  told 
him,  naturally.  They  might  have  done  so  if  he  had 
been  there  a  few  weeks  longer.  But  when  you  are 
new  the  form  (or  the  intelligent  ones,  at  any  rate)  are 
apt  to  walk  a  little  warily  with  you,  knowing  it  does 
not  pay  to  run  up  against  a  "  tough  nut  "  under  the 
mistaken  impression  that  he  is  only  a  piece  of  painted 
dough.  So  his  young  men  said  nothing  at  all,  but 
watched  Morrison  as  he  went  through  the  lesson  with 
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a  growing  keenness,  and  a  slowly  spreading  air  of 
enjoyment  as  they  saw  that  he  did  not  quite  know 
what  to  make  of  their  attidude. 

It  was  comic,  the  way  Dawe  told  it.  And  yet  I 
sympathized  with  Morrison.  Personally,  I  was  not 
at  all  sure  that  I  could  have  steered  my  course  safely 
through  that  narrow  strait.  And  I  was  grateful  to 
the  man  Dawe  for  his  cautionary  tale,  whether  he 
meant  it  as  such  or  no.  Probably  it  was  true,  in  the 
main,  a  trifle  decorated  by  the  hand  of  the  artist,  but 
still  sufficiently  accurate;  and  I  could  see  Morrison 
getting  more  and  more  worried  and  anxious  as  the 
hour  went  on,  wondering  what  it  all  meant. 

I  dare  say  even  then  it  might  have  passed  off  well 
enough  if  he  had  not  begun  to  get  angry. 

"  Mind  you,"  said  the  cautionary  Dawe,  "  there's 
no  objection  to  one  of  us  showing  anger  in  form, 
that  I  know.  It  is  often  useful,  sometimes  even 
necessary.  I  have  known  men  inspire  a  wholesome 
fear  by  pretending  to  fall  into  a  rage.  And  as  a 
general  rule  it  is  better  to  pretend,  because  you  can 
still  keep  command  over  yourself.  But  Morrison 
began  to  lose  his  hair,  as  they  say.  You  see,  all 
these  boys  kept  looking  at  him,  their  eyes  fixed  a 
little  below  his  midriff,  and  evidently  becoming  more 
and  more  amused  all  the  time,  until  at  last  one  or  two 
of  them  began  to  giggle,  in  a  feeble  and  deprecating 
sort  of  way." 

This  man  Dawe  was  a  bit  of  an  artist.  As  he  told 
the  story  you  could  see  the  unfortunate  Morrison 
growing  hotter  and  hotter  inside,  until  he  could 
control  himself  no  longer. 

"  He  began  setting  them  lines  for  giggling,"  said 
Dawe,  "  after  this  had  gone  on  a  bit.  You  see,  he 
had  been  told  what  most  of  us  are  told,  that  it  doesn't 
pay  to  let  the  reins  get  loose  at  the  start.  Never  let 
them  get  their  tails  up  too  far,  or  you  may  have  no 
end  of  trouble.  So  he  went  on,  playing  the  strong, 
silent  man.  He  had  got  to  five  hundred  lines  for  one 
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fellow  and  had  threatened  the  next  who  laughed  with 
a  thousand.  And  then  one  small  boy  right  down  at 
the  bottom  of  the  class  got  up,  grinning  all  over  his 
face,  and  said  in  a  thin,  piping  voice,  '  Please,  sir, 
may  I  say  something  ?  ' 

By  that  time  Morrison,  it  appeared,  had  pretty  well 
lost  his  head.  He  thought  the  boy  was  contemplating 
some  impertinence,  and  he  rapped  out  his  retort 
sharply. 

"  No,  certainly  not !  One  thousand  lines,  and  if  I 
have  any  more  of  this  sort  of  nonsense  I  shall  send 
the  next  boy  up  to  the  head  master." 

There  was  a  hush,  and  then  a  general,  half- 
restrained  chuckle  all  round  the  form.  He  glowered 
at  them. 

And  then,  I  suppose,  the  concentrated  gaze  on  his 
midriff  told  at  last.  He  looked  down,  and  saw  what 
had  happened.  Now,  the  man  had  made  a  fool  of 
himself,  but  he  was  not  altogether  lost  yet.  You  can 
do  a  lot  with  a  class  of  thirty  young  fellows  if  you 
handle  them  the  right  way.  Morrison  might  have 
laughed  it  off,  and  been  as  right  as  rain.  Or  he  might 
merely  have  re-buttoned  his  waistcoat  and  said 
nothing.  But  he  must  needs  begin  to  explain.  A 
fatal  thing  explaining.  It  just  means  that  you  are  not 
sure  of  yourself.  He  said  he  was  grieved,  but  the 
impositions  would  have  to  stand.  He  thought  he  had 
been  treated  in  an  ungentlemanly  fashion.  And  so 
on.  By  that  time  the  poor  chap  hardly  knew  which 
way  up  he  stood.  And  ever  since — but  we  had  seen 
him  walking  across  the  court  just  now.  Looking  after 
the  new  boys  at  their  papers  did  him  good,  improved 
his  moral.  But  what  a  tragedy  ! 


in 

Dawe,  I  soon  found,  was  the  licensed  jester  of  the 
common-room.     He   was   a   science   master   himself, 
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taking  some  of  the  lower  forms  also  in  mathematics 
and,  1  believe,  doing  something  in  modern  languages 
as  well.  He  managed  his  own  forms  fairly  well,  I 
was  told,  but  was  inclined  to  take  the  eccentric  path 
with  regard  to  punishments.  Some  men,  in  their 
horror  of  the  obvious  and  traditional,  do  err  a  little 
in  this  way.  But  he  was  an  amusing  chap,  and  quite 
a  good  poker  player  too.  We  used  to  have  evenings 
in  his  room  in  the  winter  months.  On  the  whole, 
those  first  few  terms  of  mine  at  Kirby  were  very  good 
fun.  Jonny  and  I  took  a  lot  of  trouble  with  the  cricket 
team  that  summer,  and  got  it  into  quite  good  form. 
Girdlestone  was  pleased.  That  is  to  say,  he  smiled 
more  openly  than  before  when  he  happened  to  come 
across  either  of  us.  But  it  was  the  rarest  thing  in  the 
world  for  him  to  say  anything.  When  he  took  one 
of  our  forms  (which  he  did  regularly  about  once  a 
month  to  see  how  we  were  getting  on)  he  invariably 
wrote  a  report  on  the  work.  The  receipt  of  that 
epistle,  in  Girdlestone's  characteristic  handwriting,  a 
day  or  two  later,  sent  a  thrill  of  nervous  anticipation 
through  all  but  the  stoutest  hearts. 

I  think  Dawe  was  decidedly  the  most  helpful  of  my 
colleagues.  And  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  was 
a  bit  difficult  for  me,  who  had  never  seen  the  inside  of 
any  class-room  in  my  life  (except  the  lecture- room  at 
Mike's)  to  get  the  hang  of  things  at  first.  My  opening 
day  was  the  worst.  I  did  not  know  how  to  start.  I 
remember,  as  though  it  were  yesterday,  going  into 
the  masters'  common-room  on  that  Wednesday 
morning  in  my  cap  and  gown  and  wondering  what  I 
should  do  in  that  first  hour,  on  my  first  introduction 
to  the  Second  Division,  Upper  Fifth.  Some  thirty 
young  men,  not  one  of  whom  I  knew  by  sight,  would 
be  in  that  class-room  of  mine,  waiting  to  receive  me. 
And  of  course  there  had  been  no  preparation  set  or 
anything  arranged.  They  had  only  turned  up  at 
various  hours  the  day  before.  It  would  be  my  task 
just  to  talk  to  them  and  keep  them  quiet  until  the 
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hour  was  up.  Should  I  be  able  to  think  of  anything 
to  say  ? 

Rymer  had  told  me  what  my  scheme  was  for  the 
term,  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors  we  were  to  read, 
and  what  editions.  I  had  all  the  details  nicely  written 
down,  and  I  had  got  a  new  and  neat  mark-book,  in 
which  I  had  been  instructed  to  put  down  the  names 
of  my  various  divisions  and  arrange  them  in  some 
sort  of  order  every  week.  Not  that  Rymer  was  a  great 
believer  in  the  marking  system.  He  always  main- 
tained that  he  could  do  better  without  any  cumbrous 
apparatus  of  that  sort.  But  that  was  only  his  own 
idea :  others  might  think  differently,  and  everyone 
was  entitled  to  his  own  opinion.  But  Rymer,  good 
fellow  as  he  was,  had  too  much  in  hand  just  then  to 
tell  me  the  really  important  things  I  wanted  to  know. 
I  suppose  he  had  forgotten,  or  did  not  realize,  the 
depths  of  my  inexperience. 

"  Of  course,  we  go  easy  the  first  day,"  he  had  said. 
"  Just  talk  to  them  and  get  them  interested,  if  you 
can.  But  after  that,  see  that  they  do  their  work,  and 
come  down  on  them  if  they  don't." 

The  thought  of  that  first  hour  loomed  up  more  and 
more  menacing  every  minute.  I  suppose  I  must  have 
looked  rather  out  of  it  there  in  the  common-room,  all 
alone,  for  Jonny  had  something  to  do  and  was  not 
at  hand.  Anyway,  Dawe  earned  my  gratitude  by 
coming  up  and  giving  me  a  few  words  of  encourage- 
ment. 

"  You're  strange  to  this  sort  of  game,  aren't 
you?"  he  began.  "Well,  this  opening  hour's 
nothing.  Just  give  them  a  talk  on  what  you're 
going  to  do  during  the  term.  What  books  are 
you  doing?  " 

I  told  him.  Virgil  and  Theocritus,  Livy  and 
Demosthenes — or  something  of  that  sort. 

"  Well,  just  give  them  a  sort  of  short  lecture  on 
any  of  them.  It  brightens  things  up  a  bit  if  you  ask 
a  few  questions  as  you  go  on.  Pass  them  down,  you 
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know,  and  let  them  change  places,  or  give  them  a 
piece  of  paper  each  and  let  them  write  answers. 
There's  some  paper  there,  in  that  shelf."  And  he 
showed  me  where  several  reams  of  foolscap  reposed 
behind  a  curtain.  "  The  important  thing  is,  tell  them 
what  to  prepare  for  next  time.  And  make  it  quite 
clear  to  them  what  books  you  are  going  to  take  every 
day,  and  how  much  you  will  expect  them  to  prepare. 
And  let  'em  know  you  mean  to  have  it  prepared 
thoroughly.  See?  A  little  touch  like  that  helps  a 
bit  with  a  new  man." 

I  smiled  faintly.  In  three  minutes  now  I  should 
have  to  face  them,  all  alone.  It  seemed  to  me  that  my 
brain  was  absolutely  torpid.  I  should  never  think  of 
anything  to  say  at  all.  I  should  stand  up  before  them 
all  like  a  dumb  animal. 

The  excellent  Dawe  gave  me  a  parting  word  of 
advice. 

"  You'll  find  them  as  good  as  gold,"  he  said,  and 
added  that  they  always  were  on  the  first  day,  with  a 
new  man.  No  one  but  a  fool  ever  tried  to  "  rag  "  a 
stranger.  It  was  too  dangerous.  But  when  I  had 
been  there  a  week  or  so  it  was  possible  they  might 
have  a  try.  Only  by  that  time  I  should  have  got  the 
hang  of  things  right  enough.  "  Be  as  pleasant  as 
you  like,"  he  concluded.  "  But,  if  you  get  a  chance, 
you  might  just  let  them  see  a  hint  of  the  iron  hand 
under  the  velvet.  Eh?  ' 

I  went  out  when  the  clock  struck  nine  feeling  a  lot 
more  cheerful  for  that  little  conversation.  After  all, 
I  reflected,  what  did  it  matter?  What,  in  the  last 
resort,  does  anything  matter — except  death — and 
Jonny  would  say  that  mattered  very  little  either.  One 
just  had  to  go  on  and  do  the  best  one  could  with  any 
job  that  came  to  hand.  That  was  the  only  spirit 
in  which  to  get  through  this  world  of  ours.  And  the 
more  one  tried,  the  more  one  found  feasible.  A 

? ratifying  thought.     Never  again,  I  reflected,  would 
allow  myself  to  be  daunted  by  fear  of  failure.     It 
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was  our  business  to  train  ourselves  so  as  to  be  ready 
to  take  up  any  opportunity  that  offered. 

Ridiculous,  you  may  say,  to  make  all  this  fuss  about 
taking  a  classical  form  for  the  first  time.  Well,  I 
dare  say  it  was  ridiculous,  but  I  assure  you  I  felt  it 
very  forcibly  at  the  time.  And  I  was  immensely 
relieved  to  find  everything  go  off  fairly  well.  The 
fact  is,  I  got  interested  in  my  subject  soon  after  I 
began  and  I  believe,  I  interested  some  of  the  form  too. 
My  division  were  really  a  very  decent  lot,  fairly  high 
up  in  the  school  and  to  all  appearances  (in  spite  of 
the  lax  rule  of  my  predecessor)  exceedingly  well 
behaved.  I  had  no  trouble  with  any  of  them  for  at 
least  a  week  after  I  joined.  Then,  as  Dawe  had 
prophesied,  it  did  become  necessary  to  show  a  spice 
of  severity.  But  it  was  simple  enough. 

'  Dosn't  niggle  about  with  little  punishments," 
said  the  omniscient  Dawe.  "  Of  course,  if  they  come 
up  to  you  'badly  prepared,  keep  them  in  or  let  them 
write  out  $ie  lesson.  But  at  the  first  sign  of  indis- 
cipline, send  them  up  to  old  Girdles.  They  don't 
like  that.  And  it  saves  you  all  the  trouble." 

That  was  true.  It  seemed  a  delightfully  simple 
way  of  shifting  responsibility.  All  that  I  had  to  do 
was  to  say  : 

"  Robinson,  you  will  please  report  to  the  head 
cnaster  at  twelve,"  or,  if  it  happened  to  be  in  the 
afternoon,  '*  after  school."  And  on  half  a  sheet  of 
paper  kept  for  the  purpose  handy  in  the  drawer  of 
my  table,  I  wrote  down  the  name  of  the  offender  and 
the  nature  of  his  offence.  Folded  in  a  particular 
way  (we  were  tenacious  of  our  traditions  at  Kirby), 
this  missive  was  entrusted  to  the  head  boy  of  the  form 
for  delivery. 

The  hours  of  work  at  Kirby  were  not  excessive.  I 
had  enough  to  do,  but  not  more  than  I  could  manage 
comfortably.  I  had  my  own  division  about  three 
hours  a  day,  and  occasionally  I  took  a  lower  form  in 
mathematics,  and  Rymer  gave  me  the  composition  of 
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the  Lower  Sixth  to  deal  with,  he  himself  having  quite 
enough  to  do  with  the  top  form.  On  half-holidays 
one  could  always  get  away  to  the  nearest  golf  links 
—there  was  quite  a  good  one  some  six  miles  away,  on 
the  sea-coast — and  have  a  round.  In  summer,  of 
course,  there  was  cricket  to  be  looked  after,  and  lawn 
tennis  at  the  club  down  at  the  far  end  of  the  town  or 
perhaps  in  the  garden  of  some  resident.  For  Kirby 
was  a  place,  let  me  tell  you,  of  some  social  importance. 
There  were  three  local  clergymen,  besides  a  few 
curates;  a  retired  admiral,  two  retired  colonels,  a 
solicitor  and  a  bank  manager — most  of  them  married 
and  with  families.  And  then,  of  course,  the  staff  of 
the  school,  consisting  of  twenty-seven  men  all  told, 
most  of  whom  could  play  games  fairly  well.  Kirby 
was  not  a  bad  place  to  live  in,  if  you  cared  for  tennis 
and  dances  and  the  society  of  your  fellow  men. 


IV 

I  liked  teaching  too,  up  to  a  point.  That  is  to  say, 
I  felt  a  sensible  pleasure  when  I  happened  to  get  hold 
of  some  youth  who  seemed  to  take  an  interest,  or  to 
be  capable  of  taking  an  interest,  in  the  subject  in 
hand.  On  reflection,  too,  I  hereby  declare  my  honest 
belief  in  the  utility  of  a  sound  public  school  education, 
if  handled  by  reasonable,  decent  men.  And,  so  far  as 
I  came  across  them,  the  men  were  good  conscientious 
workers,  only  too  anxious  to  do  their  best  for  the 
young  fellows  under  their  charge.  I  never  met  with 
any  suggestion  of  cruelty  or  laziness  (of  the 
reprehensible  order)  among  the  Kirby  staff.  Nor  of 
glaring  incompetence.  Of  course  there  may  have 
been  one  or  two,  like  the  unhappy  Morrison,  who  were 
not  too  successful  at  the  management  of  their  forms. 
But  that  is  a  failing  that  is  commonly  not  discover- 
able at  a  preliminary  interview.  Morrison's 
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credentials,  I  believe,  were  as  good  as  those  of  any 
of  us. 

But  Rymer,  my  immediate  chief,  was  the  great  man 
at  Kirby.  I  think,  take  him  all  round,  he  was  the 
most  remarkable  man  I  had  met  up  to  that  time.  He 
was  an  original,  and  originals  are  scarce  in  this  world, 
and  perhaps  especially  scarce  on  the  teaching  staff  of 
a  public  school.  One  does  not  expect  to  find  them 
flourishing  in  that  atmosphere.  But  whenever  I  meet 
an  old  Kirby  man  of  that  epoch  now  it  is  pretty  safe 
to  hazard  that  he  will  presently  begin  to  talk  of  Rymer 
— even  if  he  was  never  high  enough  up  in  the  school 
to  come  much  under  his  personal  supervision.  It  was 
simply  impossible  to  be  at  Kirby  and  fail  to  feel  the 
man's  influence.  And  there  was  something  about  the 
look  of  him,  and  his  voice  (especially  when  he  read 
the  lessons  in  chapel,  as  he  generally  did)  that 
impressed  itself  upon  everyone  who  saw  or  heard  him. 
I  can  never  hear  certain  chapters  now  without  thinking 
of  the  way  that  voice  of  his  used  to  sweep  down  over 
us  from  the  reading  desk.  It  sent  a  thrill  through  us 
all,  a  shiver  down  the  spine.  I  never  remember 
hearing  a  voice  like  Rymer's  elsewhere. 

Rymer  took  a  sort  of  fancy  to  me.  And  it  is  certain 
I  had  the  greatest  admiration  in  the  world  for  Rymer. 
Here  was  an  author,  a  successful  author,  and  my 
immediate  superior,  apparently  quite  ready  to  meet 
me  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  and  even  asking 
my  advice  on  one  or  two  minor  points  of  construction. 
For,  as  you  probably  know,  Rymer  had  a  name  even 
in  those  days.  I  suppose  his  two  or  three  mono- 

fraphs,  the  "  Johnson  "  and  "  Swift  "  and  the  others, 
ad  as  big  a  reputation  as  anything  of  their  sort  then. 
Unlike  most  writers,  he  struck  me  as  absolutely 
devoid  of  vanity  and  jealousy.       He  had  no  great 
opinion  of  his  own  work,  but  was  always  ready  with 
praise  for  anything  by  a  contemporary  that  struck 
his  fancy.       I  admit  that  he  was  equally  ready  on 
occasion  with  the  most  violent  denunciation  of  some 
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whom  he  thought  affected,  or  insincere,  or  absurdly 
overrated.  But  my  recollection  of  him  is  generally 
of  a  tall,  thin  figure  standing  up  in  front  of  his  fire- 
place, declaiming  passages  from  a  galley-slip  he  held 
in  his  hand,  exaggerating  what  there  was  in  it  of 
bombast.  He  seemed  sometimes  positively  to  delight 
in  "  guying  "  his  own  work.  Not  that  it  ever  was 
in  the  least  bombastic,  but  he  contrived  to  make  it 
sound  so — a  little.  It  made  me  feel  quite  uncomfort- 
able to  listen.  I  could  not  stand  hearing  a  man 
caricaturing  his  own  work,  so  to  speak. 

"  I  say,"  I  interrupted  him,  hesitating  a  trifle,  "  I 
— I  wish  you  wouldn't  do  that.  It  doesn't  seem 
fair." 

Rymer  stopped  declaiming,  the  proof  still  in  his 
hand,  and  looked  down  on  me  from  his  stance  on 
the  hearth-rug  with  a  quizzical  expression.  It  faded 
slowly.  He  twisted  the  ends  of  his  moustache 
reflectively. 

*  You  know,  I  rather  like  that,"  he  said  at  last. 
r<  My  dear  Strange,  you  have  the  right  spirit,  the 
appreciation  of  the  literary  man  for  his  craft.  You 
don't  like  to  see  it  shabbily  treated  by  a  brother  pro- 
fessor. Well,  quite  right !  Perhaps  the  stuff  itself 
isn't  so  bad.  It's  the  routine  that  sickens  me.  You 
do  the  thing  once,  and  you  are  expected  to  do  it 
again,  at  the  word  of  command,  like  a  dog  perform- 
ing a  trick.  And  in  just  the  same  way  too.  That's 
the  sickening  point  of  it.  If  I  don't  put  in  all  the 
old  airs  and  graces  the  reviewers  (Heaven  bless 
them)  will  say  I'm  going  off,  and  the  publishers 
will  dock  my  royalties  next  time.  I  tell  you,  Strange, 
we  writers  have  to  watch  ourselves  all  the  time. 
When  I  read  my  stuff  over  like  that  I  can  sometimes 
see,  as  in  a  glass  darkly,  what  is  the  matter  with  it." 

(It  is  difficult  to  say  how  that  phrase  "  we  writers  " 
delighted  me.  That  was  one  of  Rymer's  charms  :  he 
was  always  so  ready  to  welcome  even  the  meanest  of 
us  to  the  fold.) 
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"  I  only  wish  I  could  ever  write  anything  worthy 
of  being  on  the  same  shelf  with  that  thing  of  yours," 
I  said.  And  I  meant  it  too.  At  that  time  I  would 
have  given  a  good  deal  to  have  my  name  on  the  back 
of  a  published  book — of  any  kind. 

But  Rymer  held  up  a  minatory  finger. 

**  Don't  you  do  it.  Don't  allow  yourself  to  be  led 
astray  as  I  have  done.  It's  so  fatally  easy.  One 
never  thinks  at  first  of  all  the  harm  one  may  be 
doing." 

I  looked  up  astonished. 
'  Harm?     Why  harm?" 

*'  There's  all  the  harm  in  the  world  in  writing 
insincere  stuff.  And  we  drift  into  it  insensibly. 
Perhaps  we  begin  with  the  noblest  resolutions,  deter- 
mined to  say  nothing  that  we  do  not  really  believe, 
but  nobody  can  keep  it  up.  And  if  we  did,  the  public 
would  not  stand  it.  That's  the  curse  of  the  pro- 
fession. Your  readers  won't  allow  you  to  grow.  If 
you  begin  by  doing  anything  in  one  way  you  will 
just  have  to  continue  doing  it  that  way,  or  lose  their 
favour.  That  way  come  all  our  tricks.  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  I  detest  tricks." 

"  I  have  never  been  able  to  detect  any  tricks  in 
your  writing." 

But  Rymer,  when  he  once  got  on  a  subject  of  that 
sort,  pursued  it  into  distant  fields.  He  started  off 
on  mannerisms  in  general.  They  were  the  great 
trouble  of  the  scholastic  profession,  too. 

"  I  believe  some  professors  acquire  them  on  pur- 
pose," said  Rymer.  "  They  think  it  marks  them 
out  from  the  common  herd.  They  become  characters  : 
people  imitate  them,  caricature  them  :  the)''  are  talked 
about.  At  the  universities  you  shall  find  them  in 
droves.  A  silly  habit.  Yet  I  am  not  going  to  say 
that  it  is  absolutely  useless.  Perhaps  nothing  that 
is  done  on  earth  is  entirely  without  value.  I 
remember  certain  things  that  I  was  taught  in  my 
youth  purely  and  entirely  because  the  man  who 
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taught  me  had  acquired  certain  little  peculiarities  of 
diction  and  manner.  I  can  hear  him  enunciating  his 
pet  grammatical  formulae  now,  in  his  artificial,  cracked 
falsetto,  with  a  curious  jerky  movement  of  the  hands 
as  he  spoke.  But  I  dislike  it.  Let  us  get  rid  of  all 
the  artifice  and  conscious  falsity  that  we  can." 

This  was  one  of  Rymer's  common  texts  for  the 
improvement  of  us  all,  boys  and  masters  alike. 
Although  he  was  a  layman,  the  authorities  sometimes 
permitted  him  to  ascend  the  pulpit  in  chapel  on  a 
Sunday  evening.  Those  occasions  were  to  be  marked 
with  a  white  stone.  Being  a  clergyman's  son,  I  con- 
fess that  sermons  had  not  that  attraction  for  me  that 
they  seem  to  possess  for  some  people,  but  I  could 
always  listen  to  Rymer.  He  never  spoke  without 
having  something  to  say  that  was  worth  saying.  And 
the  best  of  us  could  never  tell  in  the  least  what  he 
was  likely  to  say  next — which  made  it  twice  as  interest- 
ing as  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  come  from  anyone 
else. 


Chapter  III  Myra 


WHEN  I  went  to  Kirby  there  were  four  masters' 
houses  in  being,  besides  what  was  known 
as  the  School  House,  which  was  under  the  charge 
of  Girdlestone  himself.  I  make  no  doubt  that  there 
are  several  more  now,  for  Kirby  is  still  growing — as, 
indeed,  are  most  of  our  public  schools.  The  houses 
themselves  (again  with  the  exception  of  the  School 
House)  were  scattered  about  the  town,  some  of  them 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  school  buildings. 
But  the  most  important  of  them  lay  just  beyond  the 
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playing-fields,  and  had  been  specially  built  for  the 
purpose,  whereas  the  others  had  merely  been  adapted. 
fThis  was  Southlands.  Our  show  house,  it  was 
admirably  situated  for  exhibition  to  parents  and  other 
inquirers.  It  had  been  built  soon  after  Girdlestone's 
arrival  by  one  of  the  older  masters,  named  Gunning. 

I  should  say  Gunning  was  about  fifty  years  old 
when  I  came  to  Kirby,  and  a  strikingly  handsome 
man.  He  was  the  personification  of  dignity.  I 
doubt  if  any  of  the  staff  had  ever  seen  him  run  : 
certainly  none  of  the  boys  had.  He  walked,  in  fact, 
with  a  step  almost  more  suitable  to  a  procession  than 
to  the  common  requirements  of  life.  He  had  hair 
that  was  just  turning  a  silvery,  uniform  grey  :  a  fine, 
aristocratic  head,  and  a  most  remarkably  well-turned 
leg,  which  showed  to  great  advantage  on  the  golf 
links.  He  was  a  fairly  good,  if  slow,  golfer,  with 
a  leisurely,  well-controlled  swing.  No  man  made  a 
finer  picture  on  the  tee,  standing  up  to  drive  off  in  a 
match. 

Of  course  I  had  seen  Gunning  in  the  common- 
room.  I  was  struck  with  his  appearance  at  first  sight. 

"  By  Jove,  that  is  a  handsome  chap,"  I  said  to 
Jonny  when  he  went  out. 

Jonny  assented,  but  I  could  see  he  was  not  particu- 
larly enthusiastic. 

"Don't  you  like  him?"  I  asked.  'What  did 
you  say  his  name  was?  " 

"  Gunning."  Jonny  contented  himself  with  the  one 
word.  He  was  never  the  man  to  express  his  private 
opinions  too  hastily. 

"  He  looks  like  an  Adonis  who  had  been  a  cavalry 
officer,"  I  said.  "  What  have  you  got  against 
him?  " 

"  I  don't  know  anything  against  him." 

"  Jonny,  I  can  see  when  you  dislike  a  man.  Come 
now,  what  is  it?  " 

"  His  form  like  him— fairly.  His  family  think 
he's  the  greatest  man  on  earth." 
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'  Well,  I  ask  you,  could  anyone  have  a  finer 
testimonial  than  that  ?  But  perhaps  he  agrees  with 
them  too  readily,  eh  ?  " 

Jonny  gave  a  reluctant  smile. 

"  Pretty  true,  that.     Not  bad!  " 

!<  I  expect  you've  got  something  more  up  your 
sleeve,"  I  went  on.  "  That  wouldn't  be  enough  for 
you — just  a  little  natural  conceit.  Who  could  help 
it  with  a  face  and  figure  like  that?  The  man  ought 
to  be  a  duke,  at  least." 

But  Jonny  was  very  difficult  to  draw.  It  was  only 
after  considerable  cross-examination  that  he  consented 
to  give  a  sort  of  reason. 

'  I  may  be  quite  wrong,"  he  said,  "  and  it's  no 
business  of  mine,  anyway.  I  do  believe  he's  all 
right  at  home.  It's  up  here,  in  the  common-room. 
He's  a  gossip — and  not  a  good-natured  gossip. 
Since  I've  been  here  I've  never  heard  him  say  any- 
thing nice  about  anyone.  Of  course,  I  may  have 
been  unfortunate." 

"  I  expect  you  have."  I  gave  a  mock  sigh. 
"  And  I  had  just  made  up  my  mind  that  here  was 
someone  to  admire  and  follow — at  a  respectful 
distance.  Sad  !  " 

'  You'd  better  try  the  daughter,"  said  Jonny,  a 
little  grimly.  "  She's  not  bad-looking." 

'  What's  Mrs.  Gunning  like?  " 

1  Well !  *  Jonny  was  dispassionate  again. 
"  I've  heard  Da  we  complain  that  she's  a  bit  difficult 
to  get  on  with.  Personally,  I've  only  spoken  to 
her  about  twice." 

II 

He  understated  the  case,  as  usual.  Mrs.  Gunning, 
when  at  last  I  made  her  acquaintance,  was  found  to 
be  a  dragon,  of  the  real  old-fashioned  type.  I  take 
it  these  animals  (once  supposed  to  be  mythical)  are 
less  common  to-day  than  they  were  then,  but  no 
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doubt  some  specimens  still  linger  in  out-of-the-way 
places.  1  do  not  mean  to  say,  for  one  moment,  that 
she  played  the  dragon  to  her  family.  She  thought 
(as  Jonny  had  hinted)  her  husband  the  handsomest 
man  in  the  world.  Perhaps  also  the  best — but  then 
she  had  so  very  poor  an  opinion  of  the  others.  tTo 
tell  the  truth,  Mrs.  Gunning  despised  men.  Fifteen 
years  or  so  later  she  would  have  been  a  suffragette, 
and  one  of  the  toughest  of  that  tough  species.  As 
things  were,  she  contented  herself  with  playing  the 
dragon  at  Southlands  and  keeping  all  intruders  as 
far  away  as  she  could. 

It  was  difficult  to  keep  them  away  altogether. 
For  there  was  this  daughter  of  hers,  just  growing 
up. 

'  The  woman's  an  acidulated  iceberg,"  I  have 
heard  Dawe  complain,  with  a  wry  face,  after  spend- 
ing a  Sunday  afternoon  trying  to  cultivate  the  fair 
Myra.  "  I  did  my  best,  and  I  used  to  think  I  could 
talk  most  people  round  if  they  gave  me  time.  But 
the  Gunning  defeats  me.  I  confess  she  has  me 
beat.  I'd  never  go  there  again,  if  it  weren't  for 
one  thing."  And  our  professional  humorist  would 
fall  to  melancholy  musing.  It  was  clear  enough 
what  drew  him  to  Southlands. 

"  I  came  across  an  old  Southlander  some  time 
ago,"  said  Dawe,  brightening  up  at  the  reminiscence. 
"  He  said  the  house  knew  at  once  when  Gunning 
happened  to  be  away  up  in  town  or  somewhere. 
(He  goes  away  now  and  then,  and  small  blame  to 
him,  say  I.)  Well,  he  said  the  difference  was 
enormous.  When  the  lady  came  in  to  preside  over 
supper,  or  read  prayers,  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
you  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  Not  that  Gunning 
is  a  poor  disciplinarian,  either.  But  the  Atmosphere, 
my  boy!  You  could  feel  the  frost  a  mile  off." 

She  did  not  like  boys,  justly  estimating  them  to 
be  but  men  in  the  making.  Nor  did  she  like  the 
staff.  But  I  verily  believe  she  did  her  best,  from 
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motives  of  loyalty,  not  to  dislike  us  too  much.  Dawe 
had  the  reputation  of  being  her  favourite  —  if 
favourites  there  were.  Jonny  Waring  seemed  to  get 
on  with  her  as  well  as  most.  But  then  Jonny  was 
a  cricketer  of  renown,  and  cricket,  curiously  enough, 
was  one  of  the  few  games  in  which  she  took  an 
interest.  I  imagine  her  brothers  must  have  bullied 
her  into  playing  the  game  when  she  was  too  young 
to  protest,  and  in  some  curious  way  she  had  been 
unable  to  shake  off  the  influence.  Gunning  himself 
had  never  been  a  cricketer.  But  Mrs.  Gunning,  and 
Myra  too,  for  that  matter,  went  to  Lord's  regularly 
for  the  Gentlemen  and  Players,  and  the  'Varsity 
match,  and  if  there  happened  to  be  anything  else 
important  on  during  the  season.  And  they  went 
with  the  single  idea  of  watching  the  cricket,  not  in 
the  least  to  look  at  the  dresses  or  even  for  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  old  friends. 

The  first  time  I  ever  went  to  Southlands  I  came 
away  with  the  firm  conviction  that  I  had  seen  the 
most  impossible  woman  in  the  country.  Gunning 
had  asked  me  there,  for  the  first  time,  to  afternoon 
tea  on  Sunday — which  was  an  ordeal  that  every  new 
member  of  the  staff  had  to  undergo,  sooner  or  later. 
I  turned  up,  no  doubt  rather  shy  and  self-conscious, 
rather  earlier  than  was  necessary,  and  for  about  ten 
minutes  I  had  to  sit  alone  in  the  Southlands  drawing- 
room  with  Mrs.  Gunning.  It  was  really  terrible.  I 
could  never  have  believed  that  any  ordinary  social 
function  could  have  left  me  so  woefully  embarrassed. 
She  gave  me  no  assistance  whatsoever.  Her  thin 
lips  were  compressed  into  a  thin,  pale  line  :  her  eyes, 
of  a  hard  cold  grey,  seemed  to  watch  my  every  move- 
ment. And  she  appeared  to  expect  me  to  do  all  the 
hard  work  of  starting  and  carrying  on  conversation, 
while  she  devoted  herself  to  slaying  every  topic  I 
contrived  to  bring  up  with  the  most  remarkable 
celerity  and  despatch. 

And  then  Myra  slid  into  the  room,  in  her  unobtru- 
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sive  fashion,  and  I  could  see  the  whole  expression  of 
the  woman's  face  alter.  Clearly,  she  was  devoted 
to  her  daughter.  And  so  was  old  Gunning  himself, 
.as  I  noticed  afterwards. 

in 

I  did  not  see  anything  very  much  in  Myra.  Indeed, 
I  was  rather  surprised  after  all  I  had  heard  in  the 
common-room  to  see  this  demure  little  figure  enter- 
ing the  room  so  inconspicuously.  Myra  was  very 
young,  not  more  than  seventeen,  but  in  a  fashion 
she  seemed  old  for  her  age.  I  suppose  girls  develop 
more  rapidly  when  they  are  brought  up  in  a  school 
boarding-house.  She  looked  perfectly  mistress  of 
herself. 

I  remember  one  or  two  of  the  men  in  the  common- 
room  asking  me  what  I  thought  of  her  afterwards, 
when  I  got  back  from  that  painful  afternoon  in  the 
Southlands  drawing-room. 

"  So  you  saw  the  fair  Myra  ?  What  did  you  think 
of  her,  eh  ?  Or  did  they  keep  her  out  of  the  room  ? 
They  don't  let  her  see  everyone,  you  know.  Only 
the  most  approved  characters  on  the  staff." 

That  was  the  way  they  used  to  talk  about  her— 
some  of  the  few  who  were  not  seriously  smitten. 
For  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  greater  part  of  the  staff 
were  inclined  to  hover  round  the  Gunning  family  as 
much  as  the  lady  of  the  house  would  permit.  Dawe, 
of  course,  openly  announced  his  devotion.  But  then 
Dawe  was  a  professed  humorist,  and  no  one  knew 
quite  when  to  take  him  seriously. 

I  confessed  I  had  not  taken  much  notice  of  Miss 
Gunning.  Which  was  true  enough.  After  all,  she 
tiad  only  just  come  into  the  room,  shaken  hands  with 
me,  had  a  cup  or  two  of  tea  (sitting  away  in  a  corner 
somewhere  where  I  could  hardly  see  her),  and 
vanished  again.  I  thought  she  seemed  a  nice-looking 
girl. 
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11  Hear  that,  Dawe?  Strange  thinks  she  seems  a 
nice-looking  girl." 

But  Dawe  did  not  rise  that  time.  It  was  only  when 
he  caught  me  alone,  some  time  afterwards,  that  he 
mentioned  her  to  me. 

"You  did  see  Myra  Gunning  the  other  day?" 
he  asked.  "  Tell  me,  what  did  you  think  of  her, 
honestly?  " 

He  spoke  with  a  real  earnestness  that  rather  took 
me  aback  for  the  moment. 

4  I  don't  know,"  I  answered  frankly,  after  con- 
sideration. "  She  seemed  very  demure.  Like  a  little 
Quaker." 

"Demure!  That's  the  word."  His  face  suddenly 
became  animated.  "  She  is  a  little  Quaker,  you 
know.  I  mean,  she  looks  like  it,  all  over.  Strange, 
you  can  see  things.  You  aren't  one  of  these  blind 
bats,  having  no  understanding.  I'm  glad  you 
noticed  that." 

I  said  it  seemed  pretty  obvious,  to  me. 

"  That's  all  very  well.  But  how  many  of  these 
fellows  can  see  the  obvious.  Tell  me,  did  you 
happen  to  notice  her  right  eyebrow?  " 

I  had  to  confess  that  I  had  failed  to  remark  any- 
thing of  note  about  either  eyebrow. 

1  Well,  watch  it  next  time,"  said  Dawe,  cryptic- 
ally, and  went  off  to  take  his  mathematical  form. 

I  did  not  get  many  opportunities  just  then.  But  I 
used  to  look  at  her  occasionally  on  Sunday  mornings, 
in  chapel,  when  she  sat  with  her  mother  in  the 
small  side  aisle  reserved  for  masters'  families  or 
distinguished  strangers.  And  after  some  little  time 
(it  was  not  altogether  easy  to  see  her  except  in  profile 
from  where  I  sat)  I  did  notice  something  rather 
peculiar  about  the  right  eyebrow.  It  turned  up  a 
little,  or  so  it  seemed  to  me  at  first,  giving  a  curiously 
inquiring  look  to  that  side  of  the  face.  I  did  not  see 
that  there  was  anything  strikingly  beautiful  about  it. 

But  I  was  prepared  to  admit  that  there  was  some- 
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thing  pleasant  and  soothing  about  Myra  Gunning's 
appearance.  She  was  always  dressed  so  very  quietly, 
in  grey  or  dove-colour  or  perhaps  dark  blue.  And 
indubitably  the  profile  (which  was  what  I  chiefly  saw) 
was  delicately  chiselled.  Rather  like  her  father's,  only 
on  a  smaller,  more  feminine  scale.  For  the  rest,  she 
never  seemed  to  let  her  eyes  stray  for  one  moment  off 
her  book,  except  during  the  sermon,  when  she  would 
sometimes  allow  them  to  rest  incuriously  on  the 
preacher.  I  am  quite  sure  that  on  no  single  occasion 
did  I  ever  detect  her  gaze  wandering  over  the  members 
of  the  congregation.  And  when  the  service  was  over 
it  was  quite  astonishingly  difficult  to  get  a  word  with 
her.  She  and  her  mother  simply  vanished.  Guests 
and  strangers  were  always  permitted  to  leave  the 
chapel  before  the  boys  moved,  and  by  the  time  we 
got  out  all  that  was  to  be  seen  of  the  Gunning  family, 
or  the  female  part  of  it,  was  generally  just  visible 
walking  briskly  over  the  playing-fields  towards 
Southlands. 

Mrs.  Gunning,  it  was  clear,  had  made  up  her  mind 
about  Myra.  She  was  not  to  be  thrown  too  much  in 
the  way  of  any  of  these  mere  assistant  masters.  Not 
that  the  excellent  lady  was  a  snob.  I  cheerfully  acquit 
her  of  that,  but  she  was  too  devotedly  attached  to  her 
only  child  to  run  any  risks ;  and  indubitably  one 
did  run  risks  if  one  permitted  too  great  a  freedom 
of  intercourse  between  young  people  at  an  impression- 
able age.  Myra  did  not  seem  to  mind.  She  made, 
so  far  as  I  could  judge,  no  attempt  to  dally  by  the 
way.  On  the  few  occasions  when  I  happened  to 
pass  her  in  the  streets  of  the  town  (and  they  were 
very  rare)  she  gave  the  same  formal,  polite  bow,  and 
passed  on  without  the  smallest  indication  of  wishing 
to  say  a  word.  I  used  to  wonder  what  that  prim  little 
mouth  of  hers  would  look  like  if  she  ever  gave  a  hearty 
laugh.  It  was  a  dear  little  mouth — I  was  ready  to 
admit  that — but  curiously  prim.  And  she  had  good 
eyes,  too — large,  serious  grey  eyes  that  seemed  to 
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regard  you  with  a  steady  inquiry.  It  would  be 
difficult,  I  imagined,  to  persist  in  a  lie,  confronted 
by  that  look.  A  broad  forehead  above  the  eyebrows 
(one  rather  comically  cocked  up),  and  an  abundance 
of  brown,  wavy  hair.  On  the  whole,  I  did  not  see 
that  there  was  much  to  add  to  my  first  impression.  A 
nice-looking  girl  enough,  but  almost  too  demure  for 
my  taste.  Almost  haughty.  The  sort  of  girl  who 
might  snub  a  man  unmercifully  if  he  were  not  careful. 
I  rather  kept  out  of  her  way.  The  fact  is,  there  were 
too  many  of  us  hanging  about  the  Southlands 
drawing-room,  and  I  was  too  shy  to  care  about  join- 
ing the  crowd.  Besides,  it  was  clear  enough  that 
Myra's  mother  knew  what  all  these  young  men  were 
after,  whether  Myra  knew  or  not.  Mrs.  Gunning,  I 
could  see,  was  compressing  her  thin  lips  and  adding  a 
degree  or  two  of  frost  to  her  glance.  She  had  no 
intention  whatever  of  permitting  any  liberties.  I 
think,  towards  the  end  of  my  first  year,  she  relaxed 
sensibly  towards  me  because  I  held  aloof  more  than  the 
rest.  I  noticed,  once  or  twice,  that  she  actually 
favoured  me,  when  we  happened  to  meet,  with  a 
frosty  smile. 


IV 

The  fact  is,  I  have  always  been,  and  I  suppose 
always  will  be,  a  slow  developer.  Mind  you,  I  would 
not  be  otherwise.  I  believe  in  the  man  who  takes  his 
time  to  grow.  Rymer  taught  me  that :  it  was  one  of 
his  favourite  subjects.  He  had  no  use  for  the  Infant 
Prodigy. 

4  These  brilliant  boys,"  he  used  to  say,  "  are  the 
very  deuce.  They  please  their  masters  at  school,  and 
their  examiners — possibly — at  college.  They  have 
everything  made  easy  for  them.  Prizes  and  scholar- 
ships fall  into  their  mouths  like  ripe  plums.  But  do 
we  ever  hear  of  them  afterwards?  Once  in  a  hundred 
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times.  It  is  the  dull  dog  who  makes  his  way  in  the 
world/' 

We  agreed  this  was  a  cheering  thought.  Rymer 
pursued  the  thought.  When  "he  once  got  going  it 
required  no  more  than  an  occasional  remark  or 
objection  to  stimulate  his  flow  of  words. 

"  And  why?  "  he  said.  "  Because  the  dullard  has 
to  fight,  and  keep  on  fighting  all  the  time.  He  doesn't 
have  things  made  too  easy  for  him,  you  may  bet  your 
boots.  The  world  is  all  against  him  and  by  Gad,  sir, 
he  has  to  fight  and  not  acknowledge  defeat.  Go  to 
any  prize-giving  day  at  any  big  school,  from  Eton 
down  to  Kirby  itself  "  (that  was  the  disrespectful  way 
he  talked  of  us)  "  and  you  shall  find  some  old  general 
or  prime  minister  or  great  scientist  getting  up  and 
explaining  to  the  rank  and  fashion  assembled  there 
that,  curiously  enough,  they  were  not  among  the 
brilliant  lads  at  school.  Some  even  affect  to  be  sorry 
for  their  dullness.  You  and  I  know  that  it  was  only 
this  inestimable  quality  that  preserved  them  from 
oblivion." 

It  was  great  to  listen  to  Rymer  when  he  got  going 
on  this  subject — or  indeed  on  any  subject  that 
interested  him.  He  used  to  hold  forth  in  his  rooms 
after  dinner,  generally  to  Jonny  and  myself,  for  we 
all  three  lodged  in  the  same  street.  Sometimes 
Dawe  would  be  there  as  well.  We  four  made  up  a 
little  coterie  of  our  own. 

"  Well,  that  may  be  all  very  fine,"  Dawe  said,  "  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  bright  boy  is  the  easiest  to 
handle.  Take  it  all  round,  Rymer,  I've  no  use  for 
"dullness.  I  like  a  fellow  who's  pretty  quick  in  the 
uptake." 

"  Why,  yes,  so  do  I,  if  I'm  merely  out  for  my  own 
comfort.  In  ordinary  society  the  dull  dog  simply 
kills  us.  We  don't  get  a  chance:  we  have  to  keep 
explaining  all  the  time,  and  God  knows  nothing  is  so 
troublesome  as  that  attitude  of  perpetual  explanation. 
No,  no,  I'm  only  saying  that  it's  the  dull  boys  who 
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save  the  country — when  they  grow  up  and  out  of  their 
dullness.  I'm  not  saying"  that  we  are  saved  by  our 
bores.  If  you  watch  them,  you'll  see  that  it's  just 
the  bright  boys  at  school  who  develop  into  bores. 
Half  the  terrible  fellows  I  meet  when  I  go  to  town 
and  spend  a  day  at  my  club  carried  off  scholarships 
and  prizes  when  they  were  young." 

Anything  and  everything  would  set  Rymer  off. 
Games,  or  examinations,  or  something  in  the  papers. 
I  recollect  his  delivering  a  long  harangue  on  the 
attention  paid  to  athletics  at  the  public  school  of  the 
day.  There  had  been  a  lot  of  nonsense  talked  about 
games,  but  the  basic  fact  remained  that  keenness  in 
games  betokened  superfluous  energy,  and  superfluous 
energy  made  for  success.  The  nation  that  succeeds  is 
the  nation  that  possesses  most  of  it.  And  that  is 
where  your  games  masters  and  Waterloo  being  won 
on  the  playing-fields  of  Eton  and  all  the  rest  of  it 
came  in. 

Rymer  was  an  inspiring  fellow.  I  loved  to  listen  to 
him  on  patriotism,  for  example.  (He  preached  a 
sermon  once  on  that  subject  in  chapel,  and  it  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sermons  I  have 
ever  heard.)  For  Rymer  did  not  deal  in  shadowy 
generalities.  He  spoke  very  much  from  the  pulpit  as 
though  he  were  just  speaking  to  Jonny  and  me  from 
the  hearth-rug  in  his  own  room.  He  explained  that 
he  had  a  firm  belief  in  the  English  race.  And  when 
he  said  English  he  meant  English.  It  had  become  a 
sort  of  fashion  lately  to  pretend  to  be  cosmopolitan, 
but  thank  God,  he  was  not  a  slave  to  fashion.  (I  must 
admit  that  even  in  the  chapel  pulpit  Rymer's  language 
was  apt  to  be  unconventional.)  Take  him  all  round, 
the  Englishman  was  the  best  product  of  the  age.  He 
was  out  for  a  fair  deal  all  round,  for  Justice,  Liberty, 
Peace — unless  the  other  fellow  insisted  on  war.  He 
had  a  naturally  developed  sense  of  fair  play. 

Rymer  was  a  stimulating  influence,  but  by  the 
ordinary  standards  I  suppose  we  could  hardly  call 
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him  a  good  teacher.  He  did  not  possess  the  petty 
virtues.  I  often  used  to  wonder  how  he  got  through 
the  work  of  his  form  at  all.  The  ordinary  machinery 
of  form  work  was  almost  totally  neglected.  But  then, 
as  he  used  to  point  out,  he  took  the  Upper  Sixth,  so 
what  could  be  the  use  of  keeping  a  formal  tally  of 
marks.  His  rooms  were  generally  a  perfect  wilderness 
of  papers.  You  might  find  there  Latin  or  Greek 
proses,  or  copies  of  verse,  three  or  four  weeks  old.  He 
proclaimed  joyfully  to  the  world  at  large  that  he  had 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  wading  through  masses 
of  paper  work  in  order  to  allot  marks  to  various  boys 
on  some  recognized  system  of  classification.  He 
looked  through  most  of  them.  He  maintained  that  he 
looked  through  his  examination  papers  too,  but  he 
never  awarded  marks  for  them.  If  he  found  anything 
very  badly  done  he  would  sometimes  tell  the  culprit 
to  have  another  shot  at  it :  if  one  or  two  papers  chanced 
to  be  above  the  average  then  his  was  the  pleasanter 
task  of  telling  the  author  that  he  approved.  But  the 
awarding  of  marks — he  held  the  practice  to  be  the  ruin 
of  most  schools.  At  Kirby  he  did  his  best  to  reduce 
it  to  a  minimum. 

"  Our  job  is  to  educate,'*  he  was  never  tired  of 
saying.  "  When  you  have  had  a  boy  in  your  form 
for  a  whole  term  you  must  surely  know  whether  he's 
good  enough  to  go  up  or  not.  If  you  don't,  you 
ought  to  be  discharged." 

Assuredly  he  was  not  practising  these  methods  for 
the  sake  of  his  personal  comfort.  I  never  met  a  man 
who  gave  more  time  to  his  job.  He  seemed  always  to 
be  at  work.  He  crammed  little  extra  tasks  in  at  any 
odd  hour  during  the  day.  Boys  would  come  up  to 
his  room  at  any  hour  for  private  tuition — not  the 
brilliant  boys  who  could  manage  all  right  without  his 
assistance  but  the  poor  unfortunate  dullards  who  were 
putting  up  a  stout  fight  against  adverse  circumstances. 
One  could  never  get  at  Rymer  during  the  day.  He 
was  never  to  be  seen  down  on  the  golf  course,  or 
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playing  tennis  at  the  club,  or  even  smoking  quietly 
in  the  common-room.  He  was  always  hustling  about 
doing  something — except  on  the  evenings  when  we 
foregathered  after  dinner. 

"  You'll  wear  yourself  out,"  said  Dawe.  "  Why 
can't  you  use  moderation,  and  take  a  little  healthy 
recreation,  like  the  rest  of  us?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  I'm  not  one  of  your 
moderates.  There  seems  to  me  such  a  deuce  of  a  lot 
to  be  done,  and  so  short  a  time  to  do  it  in.  Besides, 
I'm  giving  this  up  in  a  year  or  so.  No  one  ought  to 
keep  on  being  an  active  schoolmaster  when  he  begins 
to  feel  tired.  I  thought  I  felt  tired  yesterday — or  was 
it  the  day  before?  " 

And  we  used  to  wonder  what  on  earth  Kirby  would 
be  like  without  him.  For  in  our  view  it  was  Rymer 
who  made  the  school  what  it  was.  Girdlestone  was 
merely  a  figure-head,  and  not  even  an  imposing  figure- 
head. We  agreed  that  he  might  have  his  value, 
working  behind  the  scenes.  But  it  was  Rymer  who 
had  really  been  the  motive  force,  who  had  brought 
us  up  to  the  position  we  held,  who  kept  us  there  in 
the  eyes  of  the  outside  world.  It  seemed  to  us  then 
that  if  by  any  misfortune  he  left  us  we  should  droop 
at  once  like  a  wilting  flower.  All  the  fun  and  fire 
would  be  gone  from  our  lives. 


I  have  said  I  was  a  slow  developer.  I  just  went 
quietly  and  soberly  my  own  way,  picking  up  a  little, 
I  suppose,  here  and  there,  insensibly.  And  you 
must  remember  that  when  I  came  to  Kirby  I  had 
already  been  a  trifle  scorched.  I  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  was  doomed  to  misfortune  in  the 
matter  of  love:  for  the  time,  at  all  events,  I  intended 
to  cut  the  feminine  element  out  of  my  life.  It  was 
clear  to  me  that  I  was  rather  dangerously  susceptible. 

L 
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It  was  a  good  thing,  I  assured  myself,  that  there 
were  so  few  girls  in  Kirby.  A  school  had  a  monastic 
atmosphere:  it  was  the  very  place  for  me,  after  my 
too  early  experiences.  And  I  did  not  take  the  few 
opportunities  I  had  of  going  out  and  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  young  ladies  of  Kirby  and  the 
surrounding  neighbourhood.  There  were  several. 
The  staff  were  asked  out  to  various  garden  parties  and 
the  like  that  first  summer  term  of  mine,  and  I  was 
asked  in  my  turn.  But  I  only  went  to  one  or  two.  To 
be  honest,  I  preferred  the  society  of  my  fellow-men, 
and  the  chance  of  a  decent  game  of  golf  or  tennis. 

I  suppose  I  had  been  to  the  Gunnings'  three  or  four 
times  by  the  end  of  my  first  year  at  Kirby.  I  do 
not  believe  I  had  ever  exchanged  more  than  a  dozen 
words  with  Myra.  I  took  no  particular  interest  in  her. 
She  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  overrated.  One 
expected  a  girl  to  have  a  little  more  initiative.  I  had 
spoken  to  her  once  on  the  school  cricket  ground  when 
we  were  playing  our  nearest  rival,  and  she  had  just 
answered,  making  no  attempt  to  keep  the  conversation 
going.  But  then,  what  could  one  expect  with  a 
mother  like  that?  Enough  to  turn  any  girl  into  a 
little  automaton. 

We  were  getting  on  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer  term,  and  Gentleman  v.  Players  was  on  at 
Lord's,  Jonny  playing  for  the  second  time.  They 
had  dropped  him  the  year  before  in  favour  of  a  fast 
bowler  from  the  West  Country,  who  turned  out  a 
dead  failure.  I  don't  know  that  Girdlestone  quite 
liked  Jonny  playing,  though  of  course  it  was  a  sort 
of  advertisement  for  the  school.  But  by  good  fortune 
he  had  arranged  to  examine  my  division  the  morning 
of  the  last  day,  and  as  it  was  a  Saturday,  and  therefore 
a  half-holiday,  I  proposed  to  go  up  by  the  ten  o'clock 
train  in  the  morning  and  see  the  finish  of  the  match. 
It  was  in  an  interesting  position  that  year,  for  the 
Players  wanted  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  to  win, 
with  three  of  their  best  wickets  down  the  night  before. 
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Somehow  or  other  I  suppose  it  had  got  to  Mrs. 
Gunning's  ears  that  I  was  going.  She  met  me  in 
the  street  as  I  was  going  back  to  my  lodgings  after 
afternoon  school.  Something  to  my  surprise,  she 
stopped  and  spoke  to  me. 

"  I  hear  you  are  going  to  see  the  match  to-morrow," 
she  said.  I  had  never  seen  her  so  amiable.  She  went 
on  saying  something  about  how  glad  she  was  Jonny 
had  managed  to  knock  up  thirty  or  forty. 

'  I  suppose  I  shall  see  you  there,"  I  said,  knowing 
that  it  was  the  one  function  in  the  year  that  she  never 
missed  if  she  could  help  it. 

She  compressed  her  lips.  '  I'm  afraid  not,"  she 
said,  shaking  her  head.  And  then,  most  surprisingly, 
she  began  to  explain.  As  a  rule,  Mrs.  Gunning  did 
not  belong  to  the  explanatory  set. 

'  I  have  to  be  at  the  hospital  to-morrow,"  she  said. 
I  knew  she  did  a  good  deal  at  the  local  hospital. 
*'  But  I  don't  want  to  disappoint  Myra." 

It  seemed  to  me  (only  I  could  hardly  credit  it)  that 
she  was  waiting  for  me  to  offer  myself  as  escort. 
I  did  so,  stumblingly  enough. 

"  Of  course  I  should  be  delighted  if — I  mean  to 
say,  would  you  care  for  Miss  Gunning  to  come  with 
me?  " 

Mrs.  Gunning  smiled  at  me,  with  only  the  slightest 
touch  of  frost  this  time. 

"  Well,  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  not  mind. 
You  see,  I  hardly  like  her  to  go  up  quite  by  herself." 
And,  as  L  mumbled  something  or  other  in  reply,  she 
fished  out  a  couple  of  stand  tickets  from  the  bag 
she  was  carrying.  "  You  may  as  well  take  these 
now,"  she  said.  "  Myra  will  be  at  the  station  in 
good  time." 

And  I  found  myself  standing  there  in  the  middle 
of  the  street  with  the  two  tickets  in  my  hand.  I 
confess  that  at  the  moment  I  was  extremely  annoyed. 
I  did  not  want  to  escort  Miss  Gunning  or  any  other 
lady  to  the  match  at  Lord's.  It  is  one  thing  to  go 
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and  watch  a  match  quietly  from  the  Pavilion,  keeping 
your  eyes  on  the  cricket  and  perhaps  exchanging  a 
few  remarks  or  reminiscences  with  an  intelligent 
companion,  and  quite  another  to  be  tied  to  a  young 
lady,  and  have  to  sit  by  her  all  day  in  the  ring,  and 
look  after  her  at  meals,  and  listen  to  her  uninstructed 
comments.  True,  Myra  did  know  something  of  the 
game,  I  believe.  But  still 

At  the  same  time  I  was  flattered.  Anyone  at  Kirby 
would  have  felt  flattered.  Dawe  would  have  given 
anything  to  stand  in  my  shoes,  no  doubt.  I  could 
not  help  letting  out  the  secret  in  the  common-room 
that  afternoon.  Someone  asked  me  if  I  was  going 
up  next  day. 

"  I  am.  Worse  luck,  I've  been  asked  to  look  after 
Miss  Gunning." 

There  were  only  two  or  three  fellows  in  the  room 
at  the  time.  But  I  had  not  seen  Dawe,  who  was 
getting  something  out  of  his  locker  in  the  corner. 

11  Taking  Myra  up  to  Lord's?  Good  Lord,  and 
grousing  over  it  too.  Just  because  you  happen  to 
be  off.  Wish  Girdlestone  was  examining  my  little 
lot." 

11  I  rather  wish  he  was  too,"  I  agreed. 

"  They  wouldn't  have  had  you,  Dawe,"  put  in  one 
of  the  others.  "  Too  popular  with  the  ladies.  Now 
Strange  is  safe.  Strange  has  a  reputation.  Any 
young  girl  is  all  right  with  Strange." 

"  Oh,  I'm  safe  enough,"  I  admitted  cheerfully. 
"  The  only  thing  is — I  wanted  to  see  the  cricket." 

At  which,  and  at  a  grimace  of  Dawe's,  they  laughed. 
Dawe  was  serious  enough  over  Myra,  but  he  could 
never  resist  a  chance  of  playing  the  fool. 


VI 

Myra,    however,    was  astonishingly   little  trouble, 
and  as  self-possessed  as  ever.     I  am  sure  I  was  far 
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the  more  nervous  of  the  two  when  we  met  at  the 
station.  What  did  one  do  with  women  on  these 
occasions?  Of  course  I  should  not  be  able  to  sit  in 
the  Pavilion,  which  was  a  bore. 

4  Please  don't  sit  with  me  all  the  time  if  you'd 
rather  not,"  said  Myra,  answering  my  unspoken 
thought.  "  I  shall  be  perfectly  all  right  by  myself." 

She  spoke  without  the  smallest  trace  of  affectation, 
as  though  it  were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
for  her  to  say.  I  can  picture  her  now  quite  clearly  as 
she  spoke,  sitting  opposite  me  in  the  railway  carriage 
just  after  we  started.  Demure  as  ever,  with  her  little 
gloved  hands  folded  in  her  lap.  I  cannot  remember 
what  she  wore.  I  never  could  recollect  details  of 
dress.  Probably  it  was  a  simple  coat  and  skirt. 

Dress  never  seemed  to  matter  with  Myra.  No 
doubt  she  took  as  much  trouble  over  its  details  as  did, 
and  do,  most  of  her  sisters.  But  her  costume  always 
avoided  catching  the  eye  :  it  was  essentially  quiet. 
And  Myra  herself  always  behaved  as  though  anxious 
to  avoid  notice.  As  I  may  have  hinted,  it  was  months 
before  I  really  began  to  notice  her  at  all,  except  when 
I  was  trying  to  discover  what  Dawe  meant  by  talking 
about  her  right  eyebrow.  But  insensibly,  I  suppose, 
the  shape  of  her  head  had  impressed  me  in  chapel. 
A  smallish  head,  with  coils  of  brown  hair  with  a  hint 
of  gold  in  it  here  and  there.  A  poet  might  have  said 
that  the  sunlight  had  got  imprisoned  in  it.  (I  did, 
in  fact,  say  so  myself,  some  time  afterwards.)  And 
straight,  level  eyebrows  that  nearly  met  over  the  nose, 
with  just  a  suspicion  of  an  upward  turn  on  the  right. 
There  was  something  fascinating  about  that  rising 
inflection. 

She  had  what  I  should  call  a  "  warm  "  complexion 
— a  healthy  colour,  as  of  one  who  had  spent  a  good 
deal  of  her  time  in  the  open  air.  And  a  small  mouth, 
just  a  trifle  prim  at  times.  There  was  a  distinct  look 
of  her  mother  about  the  mouth,  except  when  she 
smiled.  It  was  that  smile,  I  believe,  that  gave  the 
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girl  her  chief  charm.     It  altered  the  whole  expression 
of  her  face. 

We  seemed  that  day,  before  we  had  even  got  to  the 
ground,  to  have  advanced  some  way  on  the  road 
towards  intimacy.  Myra  was  so  natural,  so  entirely 
devoid  of  all  artifice.  Her  clear  grey  eyes  met  yours 
unflinchingly  when  she  spoke  :  there  was  never  any 
faltering  or  pretended  coyness  or  artificial  posing. 
She  met  you  on  terms  of  equality,  cricket  or  no 
cricket.  And  I  am  bound  to  say  she  knew  a  lot  more 
about  the  nicer  points  of  the  game  than  some  of  the 
old  men  who  gather  together  in  the  Pavilion  seats. 
Of  course  we  had  a  common  interest.  Both  of  us 
wanted  to  see  the  Gentlemen  win  and  Jonny  get  the 
wickets. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  saw  both.  For  that  was  the 
famous  occasion  when  Jonny  rattled  out  the  rest  of 
the  Players'  team  (all  but  one)  in  about  two  hours. 
It  really  was  an  exhilarating  sight  to  see  those  leg 
stumps  turning  over  and  over  like  shot  rabbits.  I  can 
see  Myra  turning  to  me  as  the  last  but  one  fell, 
clapping  her  gloved  hands.  Her  grey  eyes  shone  like 
stars. 

"  Isn't  he  wonderful?  "  she  said.  "  How  does  he 
get  them  to  come  back  like  that  on  a  fast  pitch  ?  " 

"  I  don't  believe  he  knows  himself,"  I  said. 
can    generally   tell  —  when    I'm    behind   the   wickets. 
Otherwise,  they'd  go  for  four  byes  every  time." 

"  He  must  be  awfully  difficult  to  take,"  she  said, 
looking  at  me  with  those  grey  eyes  as  though  mentally 
estimating  my  fitness  for  such  a  task. 

There  was  a  sudden  roar  of  applause.  The  last 
wicket  had  fallen,  and  the  match  was  over. 

I  looked  at  my  watch.     It  was  only  just  past  one. 

"  Look  here,"  I  said.  "  We  can't  possibly  go 
home  yet.  This  is  ridiculous.  Let's  go  and  have 
lunch  somewhere.  Is  there  —  anything  you'd  care  to 
see?" 

She  looked  at  me.     I  saw  then,  or  thought  I  saw, 
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what  my  humorous  colleague  had  meant  about  that 
eyebrow.  There  was  indubitably  something  fascin- 
ating about  it — an  interrogative  air,  as  though  it  were 
considering  and  appraising  you. 

"  I  wonder,"  she  said.  "  Do  you  know,  I've  never 
been  to  Earl's  Court?  " 

"  Good!  Let's  try  it.  I  don't  believe  I've  been 
either." 

'  Do  you  think  you  can  get  there?  ' 

;l  I  fancy  I  can,  at  a  pinch,"  I  said  gaily.  The  long- 
series  of  Earl's  Court  Exhibitions  was  still  in  its  early 
days  then,  and  I  was  not  very  clear  in  my  own  mind 
where  the  place  was.  But  a  hansom  cab  would  solve 
most  difficulties  of  that  kind. 

Strange,  but  I  cannot  remember  in  the  least  what 
that  particular  exhibition  was  intended  to  display. 
Not  that  it  really  matters.  One  Earl's  Court  Exhibi- 
tion was  very  much  like  the  next.  We  got  there  in 
due  course,  and  secured  a  very  indifferent  luncheon 
(if  I  had  had  any  sense  I  should  have  taken  her  to 
some  decent  restaurant  first),  and  walked  about  the 
place  and  listened  to  a  great  deal  of  music,  and  went 
to  several  not  unamusing  side-shows,  and  eventually 
returned  to  Kirby  in  good  time  for  dinner,  by  the 
five-fifteen.  And  I  took  her  to  Southlands,  and 
dropped  her  at  the  door. 

"  Won't  you  come  in  ?  "  She  stood  there  looking 
back  at  me  as  she  rang  the  bell.  "  You  can  tell 
mother  all  about  the  cricket." 

But  I  shook  my  head.  I  did  not  want  to  spoil  the 
impression.  I  had  not  the  least  desire  to  talk  to  the 
two  Gunnings  just  then,  about  cricket  or  anything 
else.  I  wanted  to  be  by  myself  and  think.  Not  only 
about  Myra,  though  I  admit  that  she  had  rather  taken 
my  imagination  that  day.  But  I  had  a  sort  of  pre- 
monition that  something  was  going  to  happen.  One 
rarely  goes  to  Lord's  without  meeting  someone  whom 
one  has  not  seen  for  years  :  occasionally  it  happens 
that  one  sees  a  face  that  seems  familiar  but  cannot 
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be  placed  with  certainty.  I  had  seen  one,  and  it 
continued  to  haunt  me.  Just  as  we  were  getting  into 
the  hansom  (an  operation  demanding  a  certain 
amount  of  care  and  attention)  she  had  caught  the 
corner  of  my  eye.  When  I  had  settled  myself  inside, 
naturally,  she  had  vanished.  But  there  was  some- 
thing about  the  carriage  that  seemed  curiously 
familiar.  And  the  man  she  was  with,  though  I  could 
only  see  his  back,  was  surely  young  Sterndale,  the 
stockbroker,  who  had  been  at  one  time  one  of  Elsie's 
admirers. 

I  was  pretty  sure  it  was  Elsie  herself.  My  sister 
Elsie,  whom  none  of  us  had  seen  or  heard  of  since 
she  came  to  my  rooms  in  the  Temple  one  summer 
evening  four  years  ago.  (Elsie  never  wrote  letters 
— unless  she  wanted  something  very  badly.)  I 
wondered  what  it  meant.  Was  she  on  the  stage 
again,  or  had  she  brought  Reggie  Hicks  back  from 
South  Africa  to  adorn  the  ancestral  home  at  Bingley 
Hall  ?  I  wondered  whether  she  had  been  to  the 
Temple,  to  ask  after  me  at  my  old  address. 

Or  was  it,  perhaps,  merely  an  illusion,  after  all  ? 


Chapter  IV  Threatening  Clouds 


I  MET  Jonny  in  the  evening  after  I  got  back.  He 
turned  up  a  little  after  I  had  finished  taking  my 
very  simple  evening  meal,  which  generally  consisted 
of  a  mutton  chop  or  some  nondescript  piece  of  meat 
cooked  in  a  frying-pan  that  had  previously  been 
used  for  some  sweet  dish.  I  can  never  quite  forget 
those  curious  meals  that  Mrs.  Thorp,  my  amiable 
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landlady,  used  to  prepare  for  me.  Whenever  I 
detect  a  suspicion  of  sugar  in  my  meat  now 
(fortunately  it  does  not  often  happen)  I  am  immedi- 
ately carried  back  to  those  days  at  Kirby,  and 
the  little  set  of  rooms  I  had  just  off  the  High 
Street. 

The  rooms  were  not  bad,  and  they  were  convenient 
for  work.  I  could  get  up  to  the  school  in  two 
minutes'  brisk  walking,  and  be  in  my  class-room 
ready  to  begin  a  lesson  within  three  minutes  from 
shutting  my  outer  door.  Which  was  a  useful  point, 
for  I  confess  I  was  never  one  of  those  enthusiasts 
who  enjoy  early  rising.  I  detested  that  getting  up 
for  early  school.  I  cannot  think  how  I  managed 
to  endure  it  as  long  as  I  did — especially  during  the 
winter  months.  When  I  have  a  nightmare  now, 
which  I  regret  to  say  occasionally  happens  after  I 
have  been  dining  out,  it  is  usually  concerned  with 
this  matter  of  early  school. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  on  the  whole  I 
did  not  enjoy  those  days  of  mine  at  Kirby.  At  the 
time  they  were  very  good  fun,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
they  did  me  all  the  good  in  the  world — from  several 
points  of  view.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever 
regretted  taking  Jonny's  advice  that  day  and  going 
to  Morley's  Hotel  to  interview  Rymer.  I  should 
have  missed  a  great  deal  if  I  had  refused  the  chance. 
I  did  not  dislike  the  work;  and  as  for  the  seven 
o'clock  school  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  very  good 
training  for  a  naturally  lazy  man.  And  I  should 
have  been  sorry  indeed  not  to  have  known  some  of 
those  men — Rymer  himself,  and  Dawe,  and  one  or 
two  others.  And,  of  course,  the  Gunnings. 

Jonny  was  boarding  in  the  next  house  but  twa 
to  me.  And  Rymer  was  only  a  few  yards  farther 
down  the  street.  On  most  evenings  we  used  to  meet 
together  some  time  before  going  to  bed.  But  on  this 
occasion  Jonny  came  in  by  himself.  I  believe  Rymer 
was  delivering  a  lecture  that  evening  in  the  Townt 
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Hall.  He  gave  lectures  on  literary  subjects  from 
time  to  time. 

"  Well,  how  did  you  get  on  with  Miss  Gunning?  " 
he  said. 

Jonny  never  descended  to  familiarity.  Most  of  the 
men  in  the  common-room  spoke  of  her  as  Myra, 
whether  they  knew  her  or  not.  They  would  have 
excused  themselves,  I  suppose,  on  the  ground  that 
she  was  hardly  grown  up.  But  I  was  glad  Jonny 
did  not  belong  to  that  lot. 

"  Oh,  first  rate,"  I  said.  "  You  should  have  seen 
•her  face  when  you  got  that  ninth  wicket.'* 

"  The  ninth?  "  Jonny  screwed  up  his  face  in  an 
effort  to  remember.  "  Oh,  yes,  it  wasn't  so  bad, 
that  one.  Came  back  about  a  foot,  I  should  think, 
up  the  hill.  Did  she  notice  that?  " 

"  Take  my  word  for  it,  there  isn't  much  that 
young  lady  fails  to  notice — in  the  way  of  cricket.  I 
believe  she  knows  more  about  the  game  than  most 
of  the  men  in  the  press  box." 

"  That's  Mrs.  Gunning.  Old  Gunning  doesn't 
•care  a  hang  for  cricket.  Between  ourselves,  he's  a 
selfish  old  dog." 

"  What  makes  you  say  that?"  I  had  always 
noticed  that  Jonny  disliked  Gunning. 

"  Well,  there  he  was,  playing  golf  all  yesterday. 
He  had  nothing  to  do.  Why  didn't  he  take  Miss 
Gunning  up  to  Lord's  himself?  ' 

I  laughed.  On  the  whole  I  was  just  as  glad  he 
had  decided  on  the  superior  attractions  of  golf. 

"  Perhaps  he  thought  she  saw  enough  cricket. 
Anyway,  if  watching  cricket  bores  a  man  I  should 
think  it  would  bore  him  pretty  thoroughly.  I  mean 
to  say,  I'd  sooner  play  golf  than  take  my  daughter 
to  see  a  match  at  croquet,  even  if  she  loved  it.  At 
least,  I  think  so." 

On  reflection,  supposing  that  I  had  a  daughter 
tike  Myra,  I  was  not  quite  sure. 

Jonny  switched  abruptly  to  another  subject. 
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"  I  say,"  he  began  suddenly,  "  I  really  called  in 
to  tell  you  something.  I — saw  someone  this 
morning." 

I  knew  at  once,  or  thought  I  knew,  what  he  meant. 

"  So  did  I.  At  least  I  thought  I  did.  Just  at  the 
end,  as  we  were  going  off." 

"  I  was  practising  a  bit  at  the  nets.  She  came 
and  looked  on.  I'm  practically  certain  it  was  your 
sister,  though  she  was  some  little  way  off.  With 
that  fellow  who  used  to  come  and  help  with  the 
concerts  at  Ashe.  What  was  his  name?  Sterndale, 
wasn't  it?  " 

I  stifled  a  sigh. 

*'  That's  right.  I  noticed  him.  Wonder  if  they 
saw  me." 

Somehow  I  did  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  Elsie 
just  then.  She  and  I  were  the  only  children,  but 
we  had  never  been  sympathetic.  I  thought  she  was 
heartless,  and  she  probably  thought  me  a  fool.  At 
least,  she  always  behaved  as  though  she  did — and  I 
was  probably  just  enough  of  a  fool  to  be  annoyed  at 
it.  I  disliked  her  airs  of  superiority,  and  I  detested 
the  coquettish  graces  which  she  so  obviously  assumed 
to  capture  any  male  being  who  seemed  worth  the 
taking.  To  me  they  seemed  obvious  :  no  doubt 
because  she  happened  to  be  my  sister.  I  am  bound 
to  admit  that  not  many  of  my  friends  would  have 
agreed  with  me  on  this  point. 

Jonny  shuffled  a  little  with  his  feet,  as  though 
doubtful  whether  to  proceed.  It  was  some  little  time 
before  he  found  his  voice  again. 

"  That  fellow  Sterndale — I  suppose  he's  all 
right?  " 

II  I  suppose  so.     We've  known  him  most  of  our 
lives." 

"  Well,  don't  you  think  you  ought  to  write — just 
to  make  sure?  " 

"  Make  sure  of  what?  My  dear  Jonny,  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do  that  Elsie  would  only  say  I  was 
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interfering,  and  that  it  was  no  business  of  mine.  If 
she  wants  me  she'll  write  herself." 

'*  How  is  she  going  to  get  your  address?  " 

"  They  know  my  address  at  the  Temple,  if  she 
writes  to  my  old  rooms." 

"  She  may  not  know  that.  Does  Sterndale  know 
you're  down  here?  " 

"  No  !     I  never  told  him.     Why  should  I?  " 

"  Well,  don't  you  think  you  might  let  him  know. 
In  case  of  accidents.  I  mean — she  might  really 
want  you." 

I  gave  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"  All  right.  I'll  drop  him  a  line,  if  you  think 
it's  worth  while.  I  don't  know  that  I  care  for  him 
much,  and  I  care  less  for  Reggie  Hicks,  as  you 
know.  The  less  I  have  to  do  with  either  of  them 
the  better  I  shall  be  pleased." 

Jonny  just  said  quietly  he  thought  it  would  be  as 
well  to  make  sure,  and  left  it  at  that.  When  he  had 
made  his  point  he  did  not  waste  time  going  over  it 
again.  And  I  sent  off  a  letter  that  night  to  Stern- 
dale  at  his  office  in  the  City,  telling  him  where  I  was 
in  case  Elsie  wanted  to  know.  Perhaps  she  might 
have  found  it  difficult  to  discover  my  whereabouts 
unaided.  But  I  confess  that  I  felt  a  presentiment 
when  I  sent  the  letter  that  it  would  lead  to  trouble. 


II 

The  fact  was,  I  was  beginning  to  "  settle  down." 
And,  as  you  know  by  now,  when  I  had  once  settled 
in  a  place  1  was  most  reluctant  to  be  disturbed.  I 
had  grown  to  like  Kirby,  and  the  men,  and  the  work, 
and  all  the  opportunities  for  playing  cricket,  and 
golf,  and  tennis.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  liked 
the  place  purely  because  of  these  games.  But  I  felt 
it  was  worth  while.  If  one  only  contrived  to  awake 
an  interest  in  one  or  two  of  these  young  men  it 
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might  make  all  the  difference  to  their  after-life.  One 
had  opportunities  enough,  without  doubt.  Oppor- 
tunities for  harm  as  well  as  good,  Rymer  might  have 
said. 

"  Half  the  time,''  he  said,  "  we  don't  know  in  the 
least  what  we  are  doing.  We  drop  something  into 
a  boy's  ear,  and  leave  the  result  to  chance.  It  may 
turn  out  to  be  poison,  as  in  *  Hamlet,'  or  it  may- 
turn  out  to  be  some  astonishingly  useful  drug.  We 
are  no  better  than  a  lot  of  empirics." 

"  Well,  I  don't  suppose  doctors  often  prescribe 
poison  by  mistake,  these  days." 

11  Don't  you  be  so  sure,  my  lad.  If  they  do,  they 
keep  quiet  about  it  afterwards.  They  can  hide  their 
mistakes,  as  someone  once  remarked.  Now  our 
mistakes  rise  up  again  and  confront  us.  I  met  one 
of  mine  the  other  day.  A  prig — a  most  hopeless 
prig.  And  saying  how  grateful  he  was  to  me  for 
having  started  him  off  on  his  terrible  career.  I 
suppose  I  was  responsible.  Tha,t  made  me  think  a 
bit,  I  can  tell  you." 

Jonny  came  in  at  this  point  with  his  invaluable 
common  sense  view.  And  indeed  a  touch  of 
common  sense  was  necessary  when  talking  with 
Rymer,  who  was  apt  to  speculate  rather  wildly  on 
occasion. 

"  You  can't  be  responsible  for  what  they  make 
of  it,"  he  protested.  "  You've  just  got  to  be 
careful  to  give  them  the  right  stuff." 

"  And  what  is  the  right  stuff?'  Rymer  took 
him  up  swiftly.  "  It's  not  so  simple  as  all  that. 
What  may  be  good  meat  for  Jones  is  rank  poison 
for  Robinson." 

"  I  take  it  it's  our  business  to  provide  the  right 
atmosphere,"   said   Jonny.     "  Give   them   that,   and 
they  won't  go  far  wrong." 
Rymer  laughed. 

"  Good.  You  are  one  of  those  who  hold  that  the 
soul  is  a  chameleon,  taking  the  colour  of  its  environ- 
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ment.  There's  a  good  deal  in  that.  The  quality 
of  what  we  think  upon  most  frequently  is  very 
important.  It  colours  the  soul,  so  to  speak.  That 
is  why  it's  such  a  good  education  to  fall  in  love. 
If  you  do  it  right  you  can  think  of  nothing  else — 
for  the  time  being." 

"I  dare  say. it's  all  right,"  said  Jonny,  a  trifle 
coldly.  He  did  not  believe  in  talking  about  such 
things.  "  Personally,  I  think  it's  more  important 
for  them  to  have  a  right  view  of  life." 

"  What  do  you  call  a  right  view  of  life?  We  all 
have  our  own  view,  I  take  it,  and  everyone  thinks 
his  own  view  the  right  one." 

And  then  old  Jonny  spent  some  time  trying  to 
explain  his  views  in  general.  Which  was  always  a 
difficult  matter  for  him.  He  got  out  something  of 
what  he  meant,  in  a  fragmentary  fashion.  Chiefly, 
he  wanted  everyone  to  recognize  that  this  life  of  ours 
was  only  a  training-ground,  and  that  we  had  to  use 
it  for  that  purpose.  And,  whatever  happened,  we 
were  not  to  be  afraid  of  it,  or  of  death.  Death  was 
nothing.  Old  Bunyan  had  the  right  idea,  when  he 
pictured  it  as  just  a  stream  that  had  to  be  crossed 
before  the  traveller  got  into  the  fair  country  on  the 
far  side.  What  troubled  nearly  everyone  who 
thought  at  all  on  the  subject  was  this  curious  idea 
that  had  somehow  got  interwoven  with  the  Christian 
religion,  that  we  had  to  undergo  an  interminable 
period  of  suspense  after  death  until  a  Day  of 
Judgment  came  along,  and  we  were  permitted  to 
rise  again.  A  dismal  prospect,  enough  to  appal 
anybody. 

Of  course  Jonny  did  not  bring  this  all  out  at  once. 
We  extracted  it  from  him  by  degrees.  His  sentences 
came  out  one  by  one,  haltingly,  much  as  pool  balls 
come  out  of  the  basket  when  it  is  held  upside  down. 
But  Rymer  was  clearly  trying  to  "  draw  "  him,  and 
when  "he  tried  he  generally  succeeded  in  getting 
something  out. 
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"  I  rather  wanted  to  get  at  his  views,"  he  said 
to  me  after  Jonny  had  gone  off  to  bed.  "  The  fact 
is,  there  have  been  rumours.  Now  I  like  Waring, 
as  you  know.  A  good,  sensible  fellow,  who  is 
actuated  by  the  best  motives.  And,  mind  you,  no 
fool  either.  But  Girdlestone  wanted  to  know. 
Someone  has  been  spreading  reports  that  he  is  trying 
to  convert  the  school  to  spiritualism." 

"Jonny  would  never  try  to  convert  anyone,"  I 
insisted. 

"  H'm.  I  dare  say  not.  And  I  dare  say  his 
views  are  sound  enough.  Sounder  than  some  that 
are  held  orthodox.  But  I  had  to  try  and  find  out 
what  they  were.  You  see,  Kirby  can't  afford  to 
have  it  spread  about  that  we  are  teaching  heresy. 
That's  Girdlestone's  point." 

"  Who  was  it?  "  I  asked,  heatedly.  There  was 
no  knowing  what  might  happen  if  some  infernal 
mischief-maker  got  to  work  on  those  lines.  But 
Rymer  did  not  know,  or  would  not  say.  It  had  just 
been  rumoured — that  was  all  he  could  tell  me. 

"  A  man's  got  to  believe  something,"  I  went  on. 
'  I  know  exactly  what  Jonny  feels.  He  has  been 
spending  most  of  his  life  working  out  a  logical  basis 
for  things.  He's  not  trying  to  impose  it  on  others. 
He  thinks,  as  I  do,  that  everyone  has  to  work  out 
his  own  basis  for  himself." 

Rymer  rubbed  his  hands,  chuckling. 

"  I  see,  he  wants  to  arrange  a  wedding  between 
Reason  and  Faith.  Singular,  how  many  people  seem 
to  think  the  two  are  necessarily  opposed.  I  don't. 
They  come  along  together  quite  comfortably,  hand  in 
hand.  Mr.  Reason  is  a  bit  the  more  timid  of  the  two, 
or  Miss  Faith  the  bolder,  as  you  please.  For  instance, 
Reason  keeps  on  telling  us  that  Life  is  an  infernally 
risky  business  :  that  travelling  by  steamer  we  may  be 
wrecked,  by  train  we  may  have  a  collision,  walking 
we  may  be  robbed  or  murdered.  Faith,  however,  says 
that  it  will  be  the  other  chap  who  comes  in  for  these 
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misfortunes,  not  ourselves.  Give  us  half  an  excuse, 
and  we  will  believe  pretty  nearly  anything  that  is 
to  our  own  advantage.  That's  how  rogues  flourish 
— confidence  trick  men  and  so  on.  When  we  put 
artificial  eggs  under  a  hen,  she  sits  on  in  the  firm 
belief  that  they  will  hatch  out — producing,  I  suppose, 
Dresden  china  chickens." 

"  All  this  is  very  well,"  I  said,  mindful  of  the  main 
point,  "  but  I  don't  want  Jonny  to  get  into  trouble 
for  preaching  heresy." 

Rymer  laughed. 

"  He  won't  if  I  can  help  it.  But  I  admit  that 
I'm  unfavourably  known  as  a  sympathizer  with 
all  heretics.  Why,  I  hold  that  heresy  is  one  of 
our  chief  assets,  as  a  race.  It  has  made  the 
Englishman  what  he  is,  God  bless  him.  Heresy 
means  freedom  of  discussion.  It  means,  at  the 
very  least,  that  your  heretic  is  trying  to  think  for 
himself,  not  merely  taking  his  opinions  ready  made, 
off  the  peg." 

"Well,  if  Jonny  Waring  goes  I  shall  go,"  I 
persisted.  Much  as  I  liked  Kirby  (or  felt  myself 
beginning  to  like  it)  I  had  no  intention  of  staying  on 
there  without  Jonny. 

But  I  was  conscious  of  a  curious  heartache  at  the 
thought  of  leaving.  Myra's  demure  little  face  came 
before  me,  and  the  way  she  had  turned  to  me,  all 
alight  with  excitement,  when  Jonny  whipped  over  that 
ninth  wicket,  and  again  I  recalled  her  look  later  when 
I  had  left  her  that  evening  before  dinner  on  the  front 
door-step  at  Southlands.  Yes,  I  should  be  sorry  to 
go  away  and  never  see  her  again. 

It  occurred  to  me  at  that  moment  that  I  must  be 
careful.  It  would  never  do  to  allow  myself  to  get 
entangled  in  another  affair.  I  had  come  down  to 
Kirby  determined  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
women.  But  then  Myra  was  not  a  woman  :  she  was 
different — a  mere  girl.  Those  others  were  old  practi- 
tioners. An  unpleasant  expression,  but  what  else 
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could  one  call  them  ?  When  I  thought  of  that 
affair  of  mine,  with  the  Chessington-Ross  woman,  it 
used  to  send  a  cold  shiver  over  me.  To  think  that  I 
could  ever  have  been  such  a  fool  as  I  was  then,  down 
at  old  Burnett's  place  !  And  then  there  was  Norah 
Cregan.  Norah,  of  course,  was  altogether  different. 
I  liked  Norah,  but  you  could  not  look  upon  her  as  an 
innocent  girl.  Had  not  her  own  brother  admitted  that 
she  was  one  of  the  biggest  flirts  out  ? 

Now  Myra  belonged  to  a  different  species 
altogether. 

Still,  I  quite  recognized  that  I  ought  to  be  careful. 
I  did  not  want  to  degenerate  into  a  sentimental  ass. 
One  could  not,  or  should  not,  be  always  thinking 
about  falling  in  love.  A  mistake  to  hurry  these 
things  :  one  should  let  them  come  in  their  own  good 
time.  That  was  something  of  an  epigram  to  be 
repeated  to  Rymer  when  he  came  up  to  my  rooms 
again.  (I  used  to  collect  and  preserve  specimens  for 
him,  as  though  they  were  rare  butterflies.) 

"  The  man  who  attempts  to  hurry  the  millennium 
we  call  a  crank  :  when  he  wants  to  anticipate  the  reign 
of  love  we  call  him  a  sentimentalist." 

No  !  that  was  not  quite  what  I  wanted.  But  I 
meant,  honestly  meant,  to  avoid  the  latter  reproach. 

in 

I  hardly  saw  Myra  again  for  more  than  a  week  after 
that  expedition  to  Lord's.  She  came  to  chapel  as 
usual  the  next  Sunday,  with  her  mother,  and  I 
watched  the  two  of  them  from  my  coign  of  vantage 
at  the  end  of  the  seat.  But  I  never  caught  her  eye. 
Myra  had  a  truly  heroic  self-control  :  her  eyes  never 
wandered  from  the  business  in  hand.  I  think  there 
might  have  been  an  explosion,  or  a  sudden  outbreak 
of  laughter,  in  the  body  of  that  chapel  without  caus- 
ing her  to  turn  her  head.  Still,  it  was  always  a 
pleasure  to  watch  her.  Her  mother  was  nearly  as 
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attentive,  but  she  did  graciously  notice  me  for  half 
a  moment  before  the  service  began. 

I  began  to  like  Mrs.  Gunning.  There  must  have 
been  more  in  her  than  I  had  thought.  And  even  Gun- 
ning himself,  in  spite  of  Jonny's  dislike,  surely  had  his 
good  points ;  or  else  how  could  the  two  of  them  have 
come  by  Myra?  And  it  was  clear  enough  that  both 
of  them  doted  on  the  girl.  I  had  noticed  Gunning, 
the  first  night  I  dined  at  Southlands,  look  at  her  in  a 
way  that  showed  exactly  what  he  thought.  Quite 
clearly  she  was  the  only  thing  in  the  world  he  cared 
about  sincerely,  after  himself.  You  could  see  a 
sort  of  wondering  pride  in  his  eyes.  This  was  what 
he  had  been  trying  to  make  and  he  had  succeeded, 
against  all  precedent  and  expectation.  Marvel  of 
marvels,  she  had  turned  out  exactly  right.  He  felt 
like  some  potter  who  takes  his  ware  out  of  the 
kiln  and  discovers,  to  his  own  amazement,  one  piece 
that  has  come  out  with  the  glaze  of  which  he  had 
dreamed. 

How  we  misjudged  men,  and  women,  in  the 
ignorant  pride  of  our  hearts !  For  the  greater 
part  of  my  first  year  at  Kirby  I  had  gone  about 
convinced  that  Myra's  mother  was  an  iceberg,  an 
impossibility,  the  sort  of  woman  that  no  man  on 
earth  could  get  to  like.  And  only  now  was  I  begin- 
ning to  see  beneath  the  surface.  She  was  wrapped  up 
in  Myra,  that  was  all ;  and  this  frosty  appearance  was 
merely  a  defensive  measure,  wisely  assumed  to  repel 
possible  suitors.  Already  I  saw  it  slowly  melting — in 
my  case.  She  could  trust  me. 

"  Lord!  what  a  fool  you  are!  "  said  my  Second 
Self,  comfortably  watching  the  situation  from  his 
customary  position  up  above.  He  was  never  so  well 
to  the  fore  as  when  he  thought  he  saw  traces  of  senti- 
ment beginning  to  cloud  the  intellect.  No !  in  his 
view  the  real  fact  was  that  when  we  misjudged  our 
fellows  it  was  commonly  due  to  the  mirage  of  senti- 
ment. She  was  an  iceberg,  that  woman,  and  acid 
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to  boot,  and  I  knew  it  perfectly  well :  nor  was  there 
the  smallest  sign  of  her  regarding  me  with  any  greater 
favour  than  the  next  man.  And  I  knew  it.  I  was 
just  trying  to  deceive  myself,  that  was  all. 

And  as  to  Gunning,  what  Jonny  Waring  had  said 
was  probably  an  understatement  of  the  truth.  Did  I 
not  know  that  Jonny  habitually  erred  in  the  direction 
of  understatement  ?  Gunning  was  proud  of  his 
daughter,  no  doubt,  but  only  because  she  reflected 
some  of  his  own  aristocratic  appearance.  The  man 
was  incurably  selfish  at  heart.  Probably  he  was  out 
for  some  fine  alliance — money  or  a  title. 

And  in  any  case,  there  was  that  man  Dawe.  He 
was  before  me.  What  right  had  I  to  butt  in  and 
attempt  to  cut  him  out  ?  Was  it  gentlemanly  ?  Was 
it  even  fair? 

I  admitted  that  there  was  something  in  this  last 
point.  I  liked  Dawe,  the  humorist  of  the  common- 
room.  And  I  think  he  liked  me,  too.  After  that 
expedition  to  Lord's  for  the  Gentlemen  v.  Players 
match  he  got  into  the  habit  of  making  a  sort  of 
confidant  of  me.  And  I  could  see  that  he  really  was 
fond  of  the  girl  in  his  way,  though,  after  the  fashion 
of  humorists,  he  could  not  help  putting  a  comic  side 
to  it  now  and  again. 

"  You  know,"  he  said  one  day,  **  the  old  woman  is 
entering  Myra  for  the  Good  Works  stakes.  Rather 
a  shame,  I  think.  As  if  she  weren't  quite  enough  of 
a  little  Quaker  as  it  is.  Not  that  I  object  to  that,  in 
some  ways.  I  always  think  she  looks  delightful  in 
chapel,  sitting  up  so  prim,  her  hands  folded  in  front 
and  her  eyes  fixed  on  nothing  at  all.  Eh  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Good  Works  stakes  ?  *J 
I  interrupted.  Hang  the  man,  I  thought  he  used  to 
watch  her  in  chapel.  I  had  seen  him  more  than  once 
with  his  eyes  in  that  direction. 

*  Why,  comforting  the  sick  and  needy  in  their 
affliction,  and  all  that  sort  of  game.  By  Jove,  I  wish 
I  were  one  of  them  myself. " 
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"How  does  she — get  hold  of  them?"  I  asked, 
disregarding  his  absurdities. 

"  Down  at  the  hospital,  of  course.  The  old  woman 
has  always  gone  in  for  it,  hot  and  strong.  Goes  there 
three  mornings  a  week,  or  something  of  the  sort. 
Now  she  has  roped  in  poor  little  Myra.  Fancy  that 
girl,  only  seventeen,  messing  about  down  there,  all 
alone.  I  believe  she's  dead  keen  on  nursing  now. 
Gad  !  I'd  nurse  her,  if  I  had  half  a  chance.  Or  let 
her  nurse  me — whichever  she  liked.  What  do  you 
think?" 

I  thought  a  good  deal,  and  the  more  I  thought 
about  it  the  less  I  liked  it.  There  was  something 
morbid  in  this  new  idea  of  women  taking  up  nursing. 
At  any  rate,  that  sort  of  young  girl.  What  could  she 
know  about  it,  and  why  should  she  want  to  learn  ? 

"  The  fact  is,"  put  in  my  Second  Self,  "  you  want 
to  keep  her  all  to  yourself,  like  a  chicken  fresh  out  of 
the  shell.  You  are  one  of  those  men  who  kick  up  a 
fuss  about  the  purity  of  women  being  sullied.  Why 
the  deuce  should  not  the  girl  try  to  do  some  good  in 
the  world  if  she's  keen  on  it?  " 

I  had  no  answer,  but  I  could  feel  myself  smoulder- 
ing. Too  true,  I  was  one  of  those  inflammable 
creatures  who  had  only  to  come  near  an  attractive 
woman,  or  a  charming  young  girl,  to  take  fire.  I 
might  damp  it  down  for  a  time,  by  the  exercise  of 
extraordinary  care,  but  it  lay  there,  smouldering  away, 
ready  to  break  out  into  flame  at  any  moment  if 
anything  happened  to  fan  the  spark. 

Well !  If  it  was  going  to  happen,  why  fight  against 
it?  What  was  the  use?  It  would  win  in  the  end. 
And  I  was  conscious  every  day  that  passed  that  I 
wanted  terribly  to  see  her  again.  I  wanted  to  see 
those  grey  eyes,  under  their  level  brows  (and  that 
bewitching  little  kink  in  the  right-hand  one  particu- 
larly). I  began  to  wish  Dawe  had  never  drawn  my 
attention  to  that.  It  positively  haunted  me. 

All  the  same,  I  hardly  saw  her  for  more  than  a  few 
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minutes  all  the  rest  of  that  summer  term.  We  were 
very  busy  with  examinations  :  it  was  always  a  very 
busy  time  at  the  end  of  the  summer  term.  But  I  did 
happen  to  come  across  her  one  afternoon  walking 
down  the  High  Street.  Let  me  confess  that  I  had 
chosen  my  time  with  some  care.  I  knew  when  she 
generally  paid  her  visits  to  the  hospital  on  Fridays. 
I  pursued  her,  and  caught  her  up  opposite  Blore's,  the 
tobacconist's. 

11  I  say,  can  I  come  along  with  you  a  bit?  "  I  was 
a  little  out  of  breath.  "  Do  you  know  I  haven't 
spoken  a  word  to  you  since  the  Great  Day  ?  " 

She  looked  at  me  with  just  a  spice  of  mischief,  I 
thought,  shining  in  those  grey  eyes. 

**  You  should  have  come  in  when  I  asked  you,*' 
she  said.  Myra  never  made  a  pretence  of  misunder- 
standing what  you  said  to  gain  time. 

"  I  wish  I  had.  I  was  rather  a  fool.  But — I  rather 
wanted  to  be  quiet  and  think  it  all  over." 

Yes !  there  was  a  most  distinct  cock  in  that  right 
eyebrow.  Especially  when  she  was  asking  a  question. 

"  Did  you  want  to  think  over  how  Mr.  Waring 
made  the  ball  come  back  up  the  hill  ?  "  she  said. 

I  hesitated.  "  No,  it  was  not  exactly  that.  I — just 
wanted  to  be  quiet,  and  collect  my  impressions.'* 

1  I  hope  you  had  a  good  collection,"  she  said,  with 
demure  politeness,  rather  as  though  I  had  been 
handing  round  the  bag  in  church. 

"  Oh,  fair,"  I  said.  Not  being  able  to  think  of 
anything  else  to  say  I  switched  off  to  the  hospital. 

*  I  say,  are  you  really  going  in  for  this  sort  of 
thing?  Nursing,  and  all  that?  " 

1  I  hope  so."  She  paused  a  moment.  "  I'm 
afraid  father  doesn't  like  it  much,"  she  added. 

No  !  I  don't  suppose  he  would.  I  should  think 
Gunning  was  about  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
encourage  anything  of  the  kind.  He  was  certainly 
not  an  altruist,  whatever  else  he  might  be. 

"  Hospitals    always    seem     to    me    such — messy 
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things."  I  searched  my  mind,  trying  to  find  a  suit- 
able expression.  "  I  mean  to  say,  I  suppose  some 
people  have  to  look  after  them,  but — I  wish  it  need 
not  be  you." 

Those  clear  grey  eyes  were  turned  on  me  again. 

'*  But  why  not,  Mr.  Strange,  if  I  like  it.  I  want  to 
do  something  useful.  I  should  hate  to  be  idle.  And 
you — I  am  sure  you  would  be  miserable  if  you  did  not 
feel  you  had  some  useful  work  to  do.*' 

"  Is  it  useful?  Sometimes  I  wonder  whether  I'm 
not  doing  more  harm  than  good." 

"  I  don't  think  Mr.  Girdlestone  would  keep  you 
here  very  long  if  he  thought  so,"  Myra  retorted 
calmly.  She  had  a  spice  of  that  admirable  common 
sense  which  was  characteristic  of  Jonny  Waring. 
With  the  slenderest  thread  of  mischief  running 
through  it.  I  confess  I  loved  to  hear,  and  see,  her 
when  she  was  in  that  mood.  When  there  was  a  smile 
lurking  in  the  dimples  of  her  mouth^  and  a  suspicion 
of  kindly  mockery  in  the  grey  eyes,  Myra  looked  more 
charming  than  ever. 

I  sighed.  "  No,  perhaps  he  wouldn't."  Then,  as 
it  suddenly  struck  me  that  we  were  getting  near  our 
destination,  "  I  say,  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  where  you 
are  going  for  your  holidays  this  time." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  But  I  don't  know.  I  never 
do.  Father  never  makes  up  his  mind  until  the  last 
moment.  He  likes  to  take  his  time,  considering." 

"  But  have  neither  of  you  others  a  voice  in 
it?  "  It  flashed  across  my  mind  that  Gunning  might 
possibly  be  as  selfish  as  Jonny  always  made  out. 

"  It's  his  holiday,  you  see,"  she  reproved  me. 
"  After  working  hard  all  the  term  don't  you  think 
he  deserves  something?  He  might  want  to  go  to 
Greece." 

"  To  Greece!  "  Despair  was  in  my  exclamation. 
I  really  felt  at  that  moment  as  though  I  could 
not  bear  them  to  go  to  Greece.  Why,  anything 
might  happen  there.  Brigands,  for  example.  And, 
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in  any  case,  we  should  be  separated  for  seven  whole 
weeks. 

14  I  do  hope  he  won't  make  it  as  far  off  as  all  that," 
I  went  on.  "  You  see,  I  was  hoping— 

I  pulled  myself  up.  After  all,  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  I  was  not  going  to  make  a  fool  of  myself. 

She  made  no  attempt  to  prompt  me.  There  was  a 
little  more  colour  in  her  face,  I  noticed,  and  she  kept 
her  eyes  away  from  me.  Why  didn't  she  ask  what 
I  was  going  to  say?  Confound  it,  any  other  girl 
would  have  asked  what  I  was  hoping,  would  at  all 
events  have  given  me  a  chance  to  continue.  Myra 
said  nothing  at  all. 

And  there  was  the  iron  gate  of  the  hospital. 
*  I  must  go   in  here,"  she  said,   opening  it  and 
turning  her  eyes  on  me  once  more. 

I  don't  know  what  came  over  me,  but  at  the  sight 
of  those  candid  grey  eyes,  and  the  fresh  young  face, 
and  the  little  tendrils  of  brown  hair  (flecked  with  gold) 
escaping  from  beneath  the  neat  little  toque  she  was 
wearing  I  felt  all  my  resolve  suddenly  melt  and 
disappear. 

"  Will  you  promise  to  write  to  me,  when  you — get 
anywhere?  "  I  burst  out.  "  I  simply  must  know 
where  you  are." 

She  hesitated.     "  I  don't  know  that  I  can."     Her 

fingers  played  nervously  with  the  handle  of  the  gate. 

*  I  can't  promise.     You  see — father  always  likes  to 

get  right  away  from  everything — in  the  holidays." 

"  I    see."       My    mood    became    suddenly    bitter. 
'  Nothing  to  remind  him  of  Kirby,  I  suppose.     And 
Mrs.  Gunning  feels  the  same,  no  doubt.     I  can  quite 
understand  it.     And  you,  too." 

And  I  felt  as  I  spoke  that  I  wanted  to  abase  myself 
before  her.  I  believe  it  would  have  given  me  real 
pleasure  to  kneel  down  in  the  dust  of  the  road  and 
grovel  at  her  feet,  explaining  that  I  did  not  mean  it 
in  the  least,  that  I  was  only  talking  madly  because  I 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  losing  her,  even  for  a 
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few  weeks;  that  in  short  I  wished  to  apologize,  and 
would  be  proud  to  accept  any,  perform  any  penance 
she  might  choose.  Such  remarkable  animals  do  we 
become,  in  certain  conditions.  But  Myra  only  looked 
at  me. 

"  I  never  said  so,"  she  said,  calmly,  divinely. 
With  a  touch  of  healing  compassion,  too*  And  then 
she  shut  the  gate,  and  was  gone. 


IV 

Jonny  Waring  pointed  it  out  to  me  a  day  or  two 
later,  in  the  morning  paper. 

"That  fellow's  back  again,  it  seems,"  he  said. 
"  Here's  a  paragraph  about  him." 

And  there  it  was,  right  enough.  Sir  Reginald 
Hicks,  Bart.,  of  Bingley  Hall,  returning  at  last  to  the 
home  of  his  fathers  after  many  years.  He  had  been 
cruising  in  many  waters,  but  the  Argonaut  was  now  to 
be  laid  up  for  a  while  and  take  a  well-earned  rest. 

I  looked  through  the  paragraph. 

"  Not  a  word  about  Elsie,"  I  said.  "  Looks  as  if 
she'd  got  tired  of  life  at  sea,  and  come  home  first.  I 
never  could  see  Elsie  taking  kindly  to  cruising  about 
the  world  in  a  yacht — even  a  thousand  tonner.  I 
suppose  the  Argonaut  is  about  that." 

"  Well,  it  seems  pretty  certain  we  saw  her  at  Lord's 
the  other  day." 

"  I  think  she  might  have  let  me  know  she  was  back. 
I  suppose  Sterndale  gave  her  that  letter  of  mine." 

Jonny  expressed  the  opinion  that  I  ought  to  go  to 
London  as  soon  as  term  was  over,  and  find  out  what 
had  happened.  That  something  had  happened  he  was 
sure. 

"  I  don't  particularly  want  to  spend  the  holidays 
in  London,"  I  said.  "  I  wanted  to  come  along  with 
you  to  Westerfield  and  play  golf.  However,  if  you 
really  think  I  ought " 
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"  I  think  there  may  be  something  wrong,"  said 
Jonny.  "  I  don't  know,  but  it  looks  uncommon  like 
it.  Why  isn't  there  a  word  about  Lady  Hicks  in  that 
paragraph?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  give  it  up.  Where  Elsie  was 
concerned  I  never  was  good  at  guessing." 

Jonny  sat  silent,  considering. 

"  And  then  you  never  had  an  answer  to  your 
letter?  "  he  added. 

"No!  But  that's  nothing.  Elsie  never  does 
write.  Her  idea  is  to  let  the  other  people  do  all  the 
work." 

He  moved  slightly.  Jonny  hated  listening  to  any- 
thing that  he  regarded  as  disloyal  to  my  sister.  She 
had  always  been  a  sort  of  goddess  in  his  eyes. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  might  be  worth  while  wiring 
to  this  man  Sterndale  ?  Just  asking  him  if  she's  back 
—and  all  right  ?" 

"  My  dear  Jonny,  I'll  wire  with  pleasure  if  you 
think  it's  the  smallest  use."  And  I  sent  one  off  that 
same  day,  after  morning  school,  reply  paid.  I  got  an 
answer  back  just  before  the  office  closed,  in  the 
evening. 

"  Desires  say  quite  all  right. — Sterndale." 

That  was  the  whole  thing.  I  showed  it  to  Jonny 
when  he  came  in. 

"  Pretty  curt,  isn't  it?  And  now,  have  you  still 
any  objection,  or  shall  we  go  down  to  Westerfield  for 
the  autumn  meeting?" 

He  had  no  more  to  say  for  a  day  or  two.  When 
he  started  on  the  same  old  subject  again  I  confess  I 
had  forgotten  what  he  had  in  his  head.  I  was 
thinking  of  something  totally  different. 

;<  About  Westerfield,"  he  said  suddenly.  "  You've 
given  her  the  address,  I  suppose." 

And  I  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 
4  I  have.     But  how  the  deuce  did  you  know?  " 
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It  was  Jonny's  turn  to  look  surprised. 

"  Well,  I  didn't  know.  I  just  thought  she  ought 
to  have  it,  that's  all.  If  you've  given  it  her,  that's 
all  right." 

And  then,  of  course,  I  saw  he  was  thinking  of  Elsie, 
whereas  it  was  Myra  to  whom  I  had  given  our  Wester- 
field  address.  Moreover,  she  wrote  to  me,  once,  to 
tell  me  where  they  had  gone;  and  I  replied.  But  I 
did  not  tell  Jonny  anything  about  that. 


Chapter  V  Elsie  Reappears 


THAT  pause,  or  break,  must  have  had  its  effect 
upon  me.  While  Jonny  and  I  were  at  Wester- 
field,  during  those  summer  holidays,  the  conviction 
grew  in  my  heart  that  I  had  the  disease  once  more. 
Only  this  was  the  real  thing,  whereas  the  others  had 
been  but  counterfeits.  I  could  see  that  now.  My 
state  of  mind  this  time  was  something  altogether 
different  from  anything  I  had  felt  before. 

It  did  not  seem  to  me  possible  that  I  could  ever 
think  of  anyone  but  Myra  Gunning.  I  did  not  see 
how  I  was  going  to  exist  apart  from  her.  Even 
this  little  separation — a  matter  of  a  few  short  weeks — 
was  almost  more  than  I  could  bear.  And  yet  I  could 
not  honestly  say  that  I  had  been  violently  in  love 
with  her  before  the  end  of  that  term.  I  had  not  been 
really  in  love  with  her  (according  to  my  revised 
standard  of  such  things)  when  we  had  met  in  the 
High  Street  at  Kirby  that  day  and  I  had  walked 
down  to  the  hospital  with  her.  I  could  still  argue 
with  myself  and  try  to  talk  myself  into  a  reasonable 
frame  of  mind.  Now  all  that  sort  of  thing  was  out 
of  the  question.  I  argued  no  longer.  I  knew. 
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'*  I  suppose  it  is  actually  a  sort  of  disease,"  I 
said  to  myself.  "  It  grows  secretly,  while  you  only 
half  suspect  its  presence,  and  then  suddenly,  one 
day,  there  can  be  no  further  doubt.  It  has  you — or 
you  have  got  it — whichever  you  please." 

Mind  you,  I  am  not  saying  the  disease  is  altogether 
an  unpleasant  thing  to  have.  I  have  known  some  be 
ridiculously  proud  of  it.  But,  sometimes,  it  does 
hurt  like  the  deuce.  There  is  no  doubt  on  that  point. 

Of  course,  I  had  to  let  Jonny  into  the  secret.  Not 
for  some  time,  however.  I  have  explained  that  it 
did  not  come  in  a  day.  But  I  suppose  I  got  more  and 
more  dreamy,  and  occasionally  perhaps  rather  irrit- 
able, and  I  am  uneasily  conscious  that  my  golf  must 
have  been  of  very  inferior  quality,  because  Jonny  and 
I  hardly  won  any  of  our  foursomes  while  we  were  at 
Westerfield,  and  as  a  rule  we  had  been  very  successful. 
But  I  did  not  tell  him  of  set  purpose.  It  just  came 
out  accidentally,  as  such  things  generally  do. 

I  had  let  Jonny  down  badly  that  afternoon,  and 
we  were  playing  a  pretty  strong  local  pair  whom  he 
was  desperately  anxious  to  beat.  Jonny  always  took 
his  matches  seriously.  I  was  driving  all  right,  but 
near  the  hole  everything  went  wrong.  Want  of 
concentration,  I  suppose. 

"  You  putted  like  a.  kid,"  said  Jonny,  succinctly, 
as  we  walked  back  to  the  hotel  after  the  match. 
"  Never  seen  you  worse.  What  was  up?  " 

1  Thinking  too  much  of  other  things,  I  expect." 

"  What  sort  of  other  things?  " 

It  came  upon  me  suddenly  then  that  I  had  to  tell 
him  all  about  it.  He  took  me,  I  suppose,  on  one  of 
my  communicative  moments.  Everyone  knows  that 
your  lover  has  alternating  moods  of  secrecy  and 
expansiveness — moments  when  he  wants  to  keep  his 
secret  locked  up  in  his  heart  and  others  when  he 
wishes  to  proclaim  his  good  fortune  to  the  world. 
For  sometimes  he  sees  the  future  with  darkest  fore- 
boding, and  again  he  finds  himself  suddenly  over- 
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whelmed  in  a  flood  of  joyous  confidence.  It  is  in 
some  sort  an  index  to  the  character  of  your  man 
whether  he  chooses  the  first  mood  or  the  second 
wherein  to  reveal  himself.  But  that  also  hangs  on 
the  character  of  his  friend. 

"  Jonny,"  I  said  (and  I  can't  tell  you  how  glad  1 
was  to  make  the  avowal),  "  I'm  simply  in  love. 
That's  all."  And  that  declaration  seemed  to  me  to 
fix  the  business,  beyond  possibility  of  withdrawal. 
I  was  in  love.  Had  I  not  declared  it  openly?  l<  I 
can't  think  of  anything  else.  I  haven't  thought  of 
anything  else  since  the  term  ended." 

Whether  this  was  perfectly  correct  I  cannot  say. 
It  seems  doubtful,  but  a  touch  of  hyperbole  may  be 
pardoned  to  one  in  my  condition. 

I  stopped  and  sat  down.     So  did  he.     It  was  a 
spot  where  the  shingle  had  swept  over  the  crisp  turf 
of  the  links,  making  a  sort  of  natural  bank.     I  could 
point  you  out  the  place  now. 

"I  thought  you  were  worried  about  something," 
said  Jonny,  unperturbed  as  usual. 

"  Worried  !  "  I  gave  a  short  laugh.  "  I  give  you 
my  word  when  I  had  that  four-foot  putt  at  the  six- 
teenth to  keep  the  match  alive  I  nearly  missed  the  ball 
altogether.  I  simply  couldn't  see  it." 

He  nodded  quietly. 

"  It  was  a  pretty  rotten  putt." 

"  I  suppose — you  know  who  it  is." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  so." 

"  I  feel  sometimes  that  if  I  don't  see  her  again 
soon  I  shall  go  off  my  head.  It's  more  than  I  can 
stand,  waiting  for  two  solid  months." 

II  Seven  weeks,  to  be  exact.     Of  which  three  have 
gone  already." 

"  Have  they  really  ?  That  makes  four  left.  Four  ! 
It's  impossible." 

I  became  suffused  with  a  profound  melancholy,  in 
which,  nevertheless,  there  was  something  almost 
luxurious.  Supporting  my  head  in  my  hands 
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looked  out  over  the  rolling  expanse  of  short  turf, 
broken  here  and  there  with  a  sandy  ditch  or  a  patch 
of  grey  shingle.  And,  beyond,  the  sea  !  Immortal, 
that  sea  :  gathering  those  rollers  perpetually,  break- 
ing on  the  beach  in  a  thunderous  roar  or  a  gentle 
whisper,  according  to  season  or  weather,  and  again 
gathering  them  without  a  pause.  And  so  it  would 
go  on  for  centuries,  after  we  were  all  dead.  (Only, 
of  course,  Jonny  did  not  believe  that  death  made  any 
appreciable  difference.  We  went  on,  too,  developing 
our  own  poor  talents.)  And  Love — that  persisted 
too.  I  had  a  vision  of  Myra's  grey  eyes  looking  at 
me  with  that  ingenuous  air  of  candid  inquiry,  and 
that  tiny  lift  of  the  right  eyebrow.  For  a  moment  or 
two  I  could  see  her  as  clear  as  in  life,  the  brown 
hair  and  the  healthy  colour  in  the  cheeks,  almost 
incongruously  joined  with  that  demure  and  Quaker- 
like  aspect. 

I  drew  a  deep  breath. 

*'  The  meeting's  over  here,"  said  Jonny,  breaking 
in  cheerfully.  "  No  need  to  stay  on  any  longer  if 
you  don't  want  to  play  serious  golf.  Why  not  go 
off  to  Littlestone  and  see  them?  " 

I  looked  up  in  astonishment. 

"  Littlestone?  How  the  deuce  did  you  know  they 
were  at  Littlestone?  " 

"  Dawe  wrote  and  told  me  the  other  day.  He  says 
old  Gunning  is  awfully  taken  with  the  course.  It 
isn't  too  bad,  but  the  place  is  something  terrible.  I 
don't  know  what  the  women  think  of  it." 


II 

So  Dawe  was  down  there  with  them.  And  Myra 
had  not  said  a  word  about  it.  You  can  imagine  with 
what  jealous  pangs  I  was  racked. 

And  yet,  of  course,  it  might  have  been  perfectly 
all  right.  No  one  could  say  that  I  did  not  see  both 
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sides  of  the  question.  She  had  only  written  a  few 
lines,  and  it  was  much  that  she  should  have  done 
that,  in  response  to  my  appeal  that  day  in  Kirby 
High  Street.  How  should  she  know  that  it  was 
anything  to  me  whether  Dawe  was  there  or  not? 
Still,  one  would  have  thought  she  might  have 
mentioned  his  name.  "Mr.  Dawe  is  here  with  us." 
What  more  natural  than  to  have  put  that  in  her  letter  ? 
Whereas  she  had  only  said,  "  Father  is  on  the  links 
all  day  and  every  day,"  without  a  word  as  to  the 
partner  with  whom  he  was  playing.  I  only  hoped 
he  was  playing  with  him.  Suppose  he  had  found 
someone  else,  and  the  elusive  Dawe  had  escaped 
and  was  sitting  out  the  mornings  somewhere  on  the 
beach,  with  Myra.  And  the  afternoons  too,  for  all 
I  knew.  Heavens  !  he  might  be  sitting  with  her  at 
that  very  moment. 

I  positively  hated  Dawe  when  I  thought  of  that. 

But  then  she  had  added,  almost  immediately  after- 
wards, "  It  makes  the  place  rather  lonely  for  us." 
I  confess  that  sentence  comforted  me  enormously. 
There  was  just  a  slight  suggestion  of  pathos  in  it. 
By  Jove !  if  I  could  only  be  there,  to  remove  a  little 
of  that  loneliness.  Now,  knowing  Myra  as  I  did,  I 
could  be  absolutely  certain  that  she  would  never  have 
written  that  if  she  had  been  going  about  with  Dawe 
at  the  time.  For  she  was  so  obviously  truthful, 
ingenuous,  sincere.  Whatever  else  she  might  be, 
nobody  could  imagine  her  consciously  deceiving 
anyone. 

(Only,  of  course,  Dawe  might  not  have  been  there 
when  she  wrote.  He  may  have  only  just  gone  down. 
Why  had  he  gone,  anyway?  I  had  never  heard  a 
word  about  it  at  Kirby.  Both  he  and  Gunning  had 
kept  it  very  dark — if  it  had  been  arranged  then. 
Perhaps  it  was  just  a  last  minute  arrangement.  But 
I  did  wish  the  choice  had  fallen  on  someone  else.) 

And  yet,  I  said  to  myself  at  intervals,  no  one 
could  be  seriously  jealous  of  a  man  like  Dawe.  A 
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comedian,  a  mere  jester,  the  "funny  man"  of  the 
common-room.  An  insignificant  fellow  too,  to  look 
at.  It  was  difficult  to  imagine  Myra  caring  for  a 
man  like  that. 

(But  then  it  was  equally  difficult,  in  moments  of 
depression,  to  imagine  her  caring  in  the  least  for 
myself.  These  comedians  had  certain  qualities,  hang 
them  1  Dawe  could  talk  amusingly,  and  I  couldn't : 
at  least  only  on  the  rarest  occasions,  when  I  happened 
to  feel  like  it.  And  he  had  known  her  longer  than 
I  had,  by  some  years.  Heavens  !  he  had  even  talked 
in  the  common-room,  vaguely,  of  a  time  before  she 
had  her  hair  up,  when  she  was  still  an  undeveloped 
girl.  He  spoke  sometimes  as  though  he  had  been 
a  sort  of  uncle,  telling  her  funny  stories  while  she 
sat  on  his  knee.  Of  course  one  did  not  believe 
everything  Dawe  said.) 

I  stayed  on  at  Westerfield,  simply  because  I  could 
not  make  up  my  mind  what  to  do.     I  stayed  there, 
arguing  to  myself  much  as  I  have  indicated  above, 
sometimes  easily  persuading  myself  that  there  was 
no  reason  to  be  disturbed  and  at  other  times  on'y 
keeping    myself    with    the    greatest    difficulty    from 
taking  the  next  train  up  to  London  in  order  to  go 
down   the   next  day  and  see  for  myself  what  was 
happening. 

It  was  Jonny  Waring  himself  who  made  me  go, 
eventually. 

41  I  don't  see  it's  much  use  your  staying  here," 
he  said  at  last.  "  You're  beginning  to  get  rattled. 
I  can  see  it  more  plainly  every  day.  Besides,  it's 

Getting  expensive,    playing   foursomes   with  you   at 
alf-crown  corners." 

II  I   know.       I'm  absolutely   rotten   now.       I   get 
worse  every  day.     But  what  am  I  to  do?  " 

'  You  won't  be  happy  till  you've  seen  her,  I 
suppose." 

'  The  question  is,  shall  I  be  any  happier  after- 
wards," I  said  gloomily. 
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1  I  think  you'd  better  go  and  try,  in  any  case.*' 

"  What  shall  I  do  when  I  get  there?  They  won't 
want  me.  Gunning  will  probably  be  as  sore  as  can 
be  at  being  reminded  of  the  school.  Myra  said 
he  always  felt  he  wanted  to  get  right  away  from 
it  all." 

"  My  dear  man,  you  can  keep  out  of  Gunning's 
way,  I  imagine,  if  you  try  hard." 

"  You  mean  I  might  just  go  down  there  for  the 
day?  " 

"  I  can't  imagine  anyone  staying  there  who  hasn't 
got  a  very  good  reason.  The  place  is  only  starting. 
I  went  down  there  with  Gunning  myself,  last  year  at 
Easter.  I  merely  suggest  that  you  should  plant  your- 
self somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  and  ride  over  on 
your  machine.  If  you  really  want  to  see  the  young 
lady  I  shouldn't  think  it  will  be  difficult.  There 
aren't  more  than  about  six  houses  in  the  place." 


Ill 

And  after  a  good  deal  more  debate,  it  happened 
one  day  that  I  found  myself  on  my  bicycle,  plough- 
ing along  a  sandy  road  on  the  fringe  of  Romney 
Marsh.  On  a  very  hot  day,  with  my  machine  of 
that  date  (one  of  the  earlier  "  safeties,"  as  they  were 
called)  which  was  a  pretty  heavy  affair  to  work.  For 
pneumatic  tyres  were  not  yet,  nor  were  roads  what 
they  are  now.  Fortunately  there  was  a  breath  of 
autumn  in  the  air,  or  I  should  have  fainted  by  the 
wayside. 

I  did  not  know  the  road  to  Littlestone,  and  I 
blundered  on,  guided  by  the  sight  of  that  gaunt  and 
melancholy  row  of  houses  standing  up  on  the  shingle 
bank  that  calls  itself  a  beach,  right  on  the  verge  of 
the  sea.  They  looked  in  the  distance  as  though  they 
were  houses  in  the  air,  standing  up  out  of  nothing, 
so  flat  and  low  is  the  expanse  of  marsh  at  their  back. 
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I  suppose  I  turned  off  too  soon,  for  I  came  un- 
expectedly to  the  sea,  with  the  houses  still  some  little 
distance  on  my  left.  Perhaps  it  was  an  intuition.  I 
felt  somehow  as  though  I  had  to  take  that  particular 
winding  path.  But  when  I  got  to  the  seashore,  with 
that  dreary  expanse  of  shingle  before  me,  I  felt  at 
first  sight  as  though  I  had  been  defrauded.  What 
was  the  sense  of  my  coming  down  there  on  this  wild 
goose  chase  ?  Why  had  I  ever  hoped  to  see  her, 
even  expected  to  see  her,  somewhere  alone  in  that 
country  of  bents  and  marram  grass  and  sand  and 
shingle  ?  Because  that  was  the  only  thing  that  could 
be  of  the  slightest  use  to  me.  I  had  not  the  least 
desire  to  behold  Gunning,  or  Dawe,  or  Mrs.  Gunning, 
with  her  tightly  compressed  lips.  I  had  been  just 
thirsty,  so  to  speak,  for  a  sight  of  Myra. 

And,  as  though  by  a  miracle,  she  was  up  there, 
quite  alone. 

I  caught  sight  of  her  suddenly.  Or  it  may  have 
been  that  I  had  noticed  that  flutter  of  white  sub- 
consciously, by  the  side  of  that  old  wooden  groyne. 
Insensibly  I  had  been  walking  towards  it,  dragging 
my  old  machine  along  the  sandy  path.  And  in  a 
flash  it  came  to  me  that  it  must  be  Myra,  and  no 
other,  sitting  there  reading,  by  herself. 

What  was  I  going  to  say  to  her,  now  that  I  had 
come? 

This  was  clearly  my  great  opportunity.  It  had 
arrived,  and  it  would  probably  find  me  voiceless, 
without  anything  to  say  worth  saying.  Why  had  I 
not  been  preparing  for  this?  Hang  it  all,  what  a 
fool  I  had  been  not  to  get  something  ready  for  an 
emergency  like  the  present!  I  did  not  deserve  to 
have  such  chances  thrown  at  me  if  I  could  not  make 
use  of  them. 

Well,  there  I  was,  and  I  must  make  the  best  of  it. 
I  laid  my  machine  down  on  the  side  of  the  path  and 
went  stumbling  down  over  the  pebbles  towards  her, 
making  as  little  noise  as  I  could.  I  did  not  want 
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her  to  turn  and  see  me  too  soon.  I  felt  that  I  should 
be  embarrassed.  I  preferred  the  thought  of  taking 
her  a  little  unawares. 

I  don't  believe  she  was  conscious  of  my  approach 
until  I  was  within  a  few  yards.  Then  she  raised 
her  eyes  from  the  book  she  was  reading  and  saw 
me.  Those  grey  eyes  encountered  mine  with  only 
the  faintest  hint  of  surprise.  Myra  was  never  one 
of  those  young  ladies  who  affected  astonishment. 
But  she  smiled.  That  was  everything.  I  stood 
there  looking  at  her,  taking  it  all  in.  Yes,  this  was 
Myra  once  more :  the  neat,  trim,  demure  little  figure, 
the  turn  of  the  head,  the  warm  complexion,  the 
clustering  brown  hair  shot  with  golden  threads,  and 
that  curious  tiny  lift  of  the  right  eyebrow. 

"  What  luck  finding  you  here!  "  I  said  at  last, 
answering  the  interrogative  look. 

"  How  did  you  manage  it?  "  she  said. 

I  made  a  gesture  with  my  hands. 

"  Some  people  would  call  it  chance,*'  I  answered. 
*'  Perhaps  it  is  chance,  but  a  very  happy  one.  I 
felt  a  presentiment  as  I  was  riding  along  that  road 
up  there." 

'*  But  why  were  you  riding  along  that  road?  I 
thought  no  one  ever  came  to  Littlestone.  We  have 
been  extraordinarily  quiet  down  here.  I  got  tired 
of  walking  about  the  front — if  they  call  it  a  front. 
And  father  has  been  playing  every  day  on  the  links." 

"  With  Dawe,"  I  put  in.  A  spice  of  bitterness 
crept  into  my  voice,  I  dare  say,  though  I  tried  to 
avoid  it. 

"  With  Mr.  Dawe.  How  did  you  know?  Did 
I  tell  you  ?  " 

"  No.  I — just  happened  to  hear."  A  pang  of 
jealousy  pricked  me.  Fancy  Dawe,  who  was  a  really 
good  golfer,  coming  down  to  this  wretched  place  to 
play  with  a  fourteen  handicap  man,  allowing  him- 
self to  be  dragged  down  to  the  course  for  two  rounds 
every  day,  and  all  for  the  chance  of  a  word 
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with  Myra !  That  was  how  I  read  it.  I  suppose 
he  sat  with  them  at  meals.  In  the  evening,  when 
the  moon  rose,  silvering  the  sea,  did  they  sit  out 
together  on  the  solitary  seat  that  decorated  the 
strip  of  asphalte  outside?  The  thought  sent  an 
involuntary  shiver  through  me. 

**  You're  not  cold,  are  you?  " 

"  No.  Rather  not.  I  was  just  thinking."  For 
a  minute  I  sat  gazing  out  to  sea.  "  We've  been 
at  Westerfield,  you  know.  Jonny  Waring  and  I." 
Another  pause.  "I  was  simply  miserable." 

"  Why,  Mr.  Dawe  was  saying  only  last  night  that 
Westerfield  was  the  finest  course  on  the  south 
coast." 

"  I  dare  say  it  is.  I  didn't  want  a  course.  I 
wanted  to  see  you." 

That  was  the  stuff.  I  was  seized  with  a  ridiculous 
pride  at  my  swiftness.  Not  many  men  would  have 
had  the  nerve  to  take  that  up  and  turn  it  to  their 
advantage.  And  yet  they  called  me  shy.  (And  I 
was  shy,  too :  I  felt  it  even  in  that  moment  of 
exultation.) 

I  suppose  most  girls  of  Myra's  age,  or  indeed 
most  girls  of  that  time,  would  have  cast  their  eyes 
down  demurely,  or  pretended  not  to  hear,  or  dis- 
creetly turned  the  conversation,  as  prescribed  by  the 
best  authorities  at  that  date.  But  she  just  let  her 
eyes  rest  on  me  with  a  sort  of  appreciative  friendli- 
ness, as  though  she  really  were  rather  pleased  that 
I  should  have  thought  of  her  at  all.  She  looked  as 
though  she  might  be  going  to  say  something,  but 
I  was  too  quick  for  her.  I  found  myself  talking 
with  rapidity. 

"  Myra,  it's  come  to  such  a  point  now  that  I 
simply  can't  get  along  without  seeing  you  every 
day.  I  thought  I  might  be  able  to  manage  till  the 
holidays  were  over,  but  I  simply  could  not  stand 
it.  I  just  had  to  come." 

I  think  she  was  a  little  rattled  by  that.     For  a 
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moment  or  two  she  may  have  lost  her  perfect  poise. 
For  she  shirked  the  main  issue. 

"  Well,  but  even  at  home,  you  know,  you  don't 
— see  me  every  day.  Not  always." 

I  don't  know  what  there  was  in  the  way  she  said 
this.  Something  so  child-like  and  ingenuous  that 
it  fairly  took  me  by  the  throat.  And  yet  with 
just  a  spice  of  mischief  in  it,  as  though  she  were 
teasing. 

"  I  know.  But  in  future — Myra,  dear,  I  just  love 
you.  You  know  I  love  you  more  than  anything  in 
the  world." 

I  possessed  myself  of  her  gloved  hand,  and  she 
let  it  lie  there. 

"  I  thought  perhaps  you  rather  liked  me,"  she 
said,  simply  but  surprisingly. 

"  My  God!"  The  mildness  of  the  expression 
was  too  much  for  me.  I  had  nothing  more  to  say. 

II  I  think  we  are  going  back  to-morrow,"  she  said. 
I  did  not  mind  when   they  were  going.     I  could 

go  too.  There  was  no  reason  for  me  to  stay  any 
longer.  I  had  seen  her,  and  told  her.  She  knew 
now.  Only 

Suddenly  I  was  oppressed  with  doubt.  Ought  I 
to  have  told  her?  Ought  I  to  have  said  anything 
at  all  to  such  a  child?  For  she  was  no  more  than  a 
child,  really.  One  forgot  sometimes,  because  of 
that  extraordinary  self-possession  of  hers.  But 
then,  I  could  never  have  gone  on  as  I  was.  That 
last  fortnight  or  more  had  been  simply  impossible. 
It  meant  that  I  should  have  never  known  a  moment's 
peace  if  I  had  not  told  her  what  I  felt.  I  sighed. 

"  Myra  dear,  I  can't  go  on  like  this,"  I  said. 

' '  What  do  you  want?"  She  spoke  with  that 
sort  of  divine  compassion  that  I  had  noticed  once 
before. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  want  to  know  that — you  like 
me  a  little." 

She  raised  her  limpid  eyes  gravely  to  my  face. 
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"  But  of  course  I  do.     You  know  that." 

I  wanted  to  insist,  to  catechize.  It  was  with  an 
effort  that  I  prevented  myself  asking  straight  out 
whether  she  liked  me  better  than  Dawe.  But  that 
would  be  merely  silly. 

*'  Do  you?  How  was  I  to  know?  Well,  if  you 
only  like  me  a  little — a  very  little — it  means  an  awful 
lot  to  me.  Do  you  know,  I've  been  wondering 
whether  you  did  ever  since  that  day  at  Lord's,  when 
we  went  to  the  Earl's  Court  Exhibition.  It  seems 
ages  ago." 

I  suppose  it  was  true,  or  sufficiently  near  the 
truth.  But  even  at  that  moment  the  thought  darted 
through  my  mind.  Had  I  really  been  wondering 
about  her  opinion  of  me  ever  since  that  remarkable 
afternoon  ?  We  say  these  things,  at  such  critical 
epochs  in  our  lives,  without  the  smallest  regard  for 
their  intrinsic  accuracy.  Just  because  we  wish  to 
make  an  impression. 

4  You  never  asked,"  she  said  simply. 

"  I  suppose  I  was  afraid.  You  might  have  said 
you  disliked  me  very  much.  And  besides,  Myra 
dear,  I've  nothing  to  offer  you,  anyway.  Do  you 
mind  me  calling  you  Myra?  And  dear?  It  sounds 
so  jolly." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Why  should  I  mind?  But  father  would,  I 
expect.  And  perhaps  mother,  too.  Though  they 
are  awfully  kind,  in  a  way.  I  mean,  they  want  me 
to  have  everything.  Only,  I  don't  think  they  want 
me  to  leave  them.  And  I  don't  want  to  leave  them, 
myself.  You  see,  I'm  only  seventeen,  yet." 

Curious,  broken  little  sentences,  they  came  out 
one  at  a  time,  while  Myra  looked  away,  out  over  the 
sea.  A  slight  haze  blurred  the  horizon,  so  that  it 
was  difficult  to  tell  where  sea  and  sky  met.  One 
or  two  vessels,  in  the  distance,  seemed  to  sail 
miraculously  in  the  air. 

Very   true !     She    was   absurdly  young.     And   of 
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course  it  must  be  three  or  four  years  before  it  came 
to  anything.  Only,  I  wanted  her  to  know.  I  was 
glad  I  had  got  my  word  in  first,  so  to  speak,  before 
the  crowd  of  other  suitors  came  along.  The  question 
of  whether  it  was  quite  fair,  either  to  Myra  herself 
or  those  other  imaginary  beings,  did  not  trouble  me 
greatly.  It  did  persist,  though,  in  my  mind. 
Questions  of  that  sort  are  apt  to  obtrude  themselves 
on  me  at  awkward  moments.  I  have  always  been 
one  of  those  who  see  both  sides  of  a  question  a 
little  too  clearly  for  comfort. 

"  After  all,  the  future  can  take  care  of  itself.  I 
mean,  here  we  are,  together  for  the  moment.  That 
seems  to  me  all  that  matters  just  now,  Myra  dear." 
The  use  of  those  two  magic  words  was  wonderfully 
soothing.  And  indeed  just  then  I  felt  as  though  I 
had  all,  or  nearly  all,  I  could  wish.  I  was  sitting 
by  her  side,  and  I  had  told  her  that  I  loved  her 
more  than  anything  in  the  world,  and  she  had 
admitted  that  she  liked  me.  Very  well !  The  rest 
could  wait. 

"  What  made  you  come  here  to-day?  "  she  asked, 
still  gazing  out  seawards,  her  chin  supported  on 
one  hand.  (I  was  holding  the  other  myself.  It 
made  a  sort  of  bond  between  us :  I  fancied  I  could 
feel  the  pulse  of  the  blood  in  her  veins.) 

"  I  don't  know.  I  just  felt  that  I  must  come 
down.  I've  been  wanting  to  come  for  weeks." 

She  hesitated  a  little. 

"  I  don't  know,  but  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  going 
back — soon." 

I  looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  a  quarter  to  two. 
I  must  have  been  sitting  there  with  her  more  than  an 
hour.  Poor  child!  I  expect  she  must  have  been 
getting  hungry. 

"  I  say,  I'm  awfully  sorry.  It  must  be  long  past 
lunch  time.  Aren't  you  starving?  '' 

We  scrambled  up. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do?"  she  asked. 
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expect  mother  and  I  will   be  alone — if  you  care  to 
come." 

'*  I  expect  Mrs.  Gunning  will  be  furious,"  I 
said.  l<  No,  thank  you,  Myra  dear.  I'll  go  away 
and  dream  by  myself.  I  say — you  won't  forget  me 
altogether  ?  I  shall  see  you  sometimes,  I  suppose, 
at  Kirby.  I  shall  be  back  there  to-morrow.  In  fact, 
I  shall  go  straight  back  now,  I  think." 

We  got  back  to  where  I  had  left  my  bicycle,  and 
walked  along  the  sandy  path  together  towards  the 
hotel.  I  stopped  as  soon  as  we  came  within  view. 

And  that  was  all.  The  last  I  saw  of  her  was 
when  she  turned  and  waved  her  hand  just  before 
the  path  ended,  or  rather  merged  into  the  paved 
walk.  I  wondered  vaguely  whether  her  mother  was 
looking  out  of  the  hotel  windows  and  would  ask 
questions  about  the  friend  to  whom  she  had  made 
that  rather  obvious  signal.  Myra  would  probably 
tell  her  everything  that  had  happened — up  to  a 
point.  And,  in  fact,  nothing  much  had  happened  : 
she  had  just  met  me  and  we  had  got  talking,  and 
she  could  not  get  away  in  time. 

And  I  got  on  the  machine  and  rode  back  to  my 
rooms,  with  the  intention  of  packing  up  my  things 
and  returning  to  Kirby  as  soon  as  I  could  get  a 
train.  While  I  pedalled  along  the  road  I  was  filled 
with  a  quite  extravagant  cheerfulness.  I  had  told1 
her.  That  was  all  that  mattered,  all  that  I  had 
really  wanted  to  do.  The  way  was  cleared :  we 
knew  now  how  we  stood. 

'  Some  men  would  have  kissed  her,"  I  reflected. 
In  fact,  most  men.  To  my  mind  it  would  have  been 
like  taking  an  unfair  advantage.  I  said  to  myself 
I  was  glad  I  had  refrained.  For  I  might  have.  At 
least,  one  imagined  so. 

And  forthwith  a  fierce  argument  began  in  my 
mind  as  to  whether  I  could  have  kissed  her  or  not. 
Would  she  have  objected?  Upon  my  word  I  did 
not  know.  In  a  way  I  knew  Myra  so  well,  but  there 
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was  also  a  Myra  of  whom  I  knew  uncommonly 
little.  I  could  not  tell,  for  instance,  what  was  in 
her  mind  at  that  moment :  whether  she  realized  that 
in  effect  she  had  been  receiving  an  offer  of  marriage 
or  whether  she  merely  considered  that  she  had 
accepted  a  purely  Platonic  proposal  of  friendship. 
Well,  in  a  way  she  must  know,  but  I  did  not  suppose 
she  understood.  What  was  the  mind  of  a  girl  of 
that  age,  brought  up  as  she  had  been  ? 

What  did  it  matter,  when  all  was  said?  I  had 
that  day  planted  an  acorn  (were  not  those  the 
words  of  the  illustrious  founder  of  Emmanuel  ?)  and 
what  the  fruit  might  turn  to  the  future  would 
discover.  Across  my  mind  flitted  the  picture  of  my 
sister  Elsie.  Elsie,  at  Myra's  age,  had  been  so 
entirely  different.  There  would  have  been  no  sort 
of  uncertainty  in  her  mind.  But  then  she  had  what 
one  could  only  describe  as  a  natural  genius  for 
flirtation.  It  was  a  sport  to  which  she  had  taken  as 
naturally  as  Jonny  Waring,  let  us  say,  had  taken 
to  cricket.  Whereas  Myra  did  not  even  know  the 
first  fundamental  rules  of  the  game. 


IV 

All  the  way  up  to  London  in  the  train,  in  spite 
of  these  mental  arguments,  I  felt  extravagantly 
cheerful.  I  might  have  come  into  a  fortune. 
Indeed,  I  counted  myself  as  having  come  into  a 
bigger  fortune  than  I  deserved.  What  was  mere 
wealth  compared  with  this?  What  was  the  good 
of  money  if  you  had  not,  in  prospect,  a  house  to 
keep  up,  a  family  to  support?  I  could  manage 
perfectly  well  by  myself  on  less  than  I  possessed 
at  that  moment.  And  almost  automatically  I  began 
plunging  into  all  sorts  of  calculations.  I  might 
stay  on  at  Kirby.  The  work  suited  me  well  enough, 
and  the  pay  was  something :  in  time,  I  supposed, 
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there  might  be  a  house  going.  Gunning  might 
retire.  He  was  getting  fairly  old.  Even  if  he  did 
retire,  though,  he  had  no  voice  in  nominating  his 
successor.  Still,  Girdlestone  seemed  to  like  me 
tolerably  well,  and  it  must  make  some  difference 
being  Gunning's  son-in-law.  Possibly  he,  Gunning, 
might  take  me  on  for  a  time  as  his  assistant. 

But  it  would  be  rather  tame,  staying  at  Kirby, 
when  all  was  said.  Like  Rymer,  I  did  not  believe 
in  the  profession  after  a  certain  age.  One  of 
Rymer's  favourite  sayings  was  that  no  man  ought 
to  continue  holding  a  mastership  when  he  ceased  to 
go  up  stairs  three  at  a  time,  from  preference.  Some 
said  two,  but  he  put  it  a  step  higher. 

"  Not  only  for  their  sakes,"  said  Rymer,  "  but 
for  his  own.  In  fact,  a  good  deal  more  for  his  than 
theirs.  One  gets  stiffer  and  stiffer  after  some  years 
at  a  place  like  this.  A  man  bound  in  buckram, 
with  nothing  to  show  but  a  few  paltry  little  tricks 
and  mannerisms  that  one  has  acquired  during  ten 
years'  service.  Yes !  I  like  Kirby,  but  one  of  these 
days  I  shall  spread  my  wings  and  take  flight.  So 
will  you  :  so  will  Jonny  Waring :  so  will  every 
one  of  us  that  is  worth  his  salt." 

He  used  to  break  out  like  that  from  time  to  time. 
And  I  quite  saw  his  point.  I  began  to  wonder 
whether,  even  with  Myra  as  a  companion,  I  should 
not  feel  a  trifle  cramped  and  confined  in  Kirby. 
All  very  well  when  we  were  both  young;  but 
suppose  I  was  Gunning's  age,  and  we  were  still 
there  ! 

I  had  an  awful  vision,  lasting  just  for  one  moment, 
of  Myra  going  about  the  house  with  thin,  com- 
pressed lips,  a  second  Mrs.  Gunning.  The  picture 
vanished  almost  as  soon  as  summoned,  but  it  had 
been  there.  Quite  impossible,  of  course,  that  she 
could  ever  look  in  the  least  like  that !  A  sort  of 
blasphemy  to  speak  of  it,  a  crime  even  to  let  it  pass 
through  the  mind.  Though  there  was  a  serious 
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side  to  Myra :  one  must  admit  that.  A  sweet 
seriousness.  I  fell  into  a  dream,  sitting  in  the 
corner  of  my  railway  carriage. 

No,  on  the  whole  it  would  be  better  to  prepare 
a  retreat  in  good  time.  I  could  stay  on  there  until 
I  had  made  a  certain  position  for  myself,  and  then 
—back  to  London  !  Why  had  I  done  nothing  all 
this  last  year  or  more?  It  seemed  to  me  now  that 
I  had  been  reprehensibly  idle,  with  so  much  to 
write  about,  so  much  new  material.  Here  I  was, 
absolutely  swelling  with  ambition  and  enthusiasm, 
without  a  single  attempt  at  writing  to  my  credit 
since  I  had  left  the  Temple  and  gone  down  to  Kirby. 
Well !  I  should  begin  at  once,  as  soon  as  I  got 
back.  There  was  an  immense  amount  to  do.  I  felt 
that  I  could  do  anything — plays,  novels,  poetry. 
But  particularly  poetry.  I  dug  out  a  piece  of  paper, 
some  old  letter,  from  my  pocket,  with  a  pencil ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  was  actually  trying  to  compose 
a  poem  to  Myra. 

What  sort  of  price  did  one  have  to  pay,  I 
wondered,  for  a  small  house  in  London?  I  had 
some  recollection  of  hearing  Cregan  say  that  one 
could  get  a  reasonable  flat,  in  some  outlying 
district,  as  low  as  seventy  or  eighty  pounds  a  year, 
or  a  house  for  fifty-five.  He  had  a  friend  who 
lived  at  Brook  Green,  or  some  such  place,  and  paid 
that  sum.  Quite  a  decent  house  too.  No  basement, 
and  a  little  sort  of  garden  at  the  back,  if  I  wanted 
to  swing  a  club.  Might  have  a  net  put  up. 
Excellent  thing  to  be  able  to  practise  a  few  drives 
every  morning  after  breakfast.  Of  course,  it  was 
not  exactly  an  aristocratic  neighbourhood,  but  what 
of  that?  A  good  many  writers  lived  out  there. 

I  dreamed.  Dreaming  came  naturally  to  me.  By 
the  time  I  had  got  to  London  I  had  practically  settled 
the  business.  We  were  safely  married,  and  I  had 
left  Kirby,  and  got  my  little  house,  and  we  were 
living  together  while  I  busied  myself  with  the 
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composition  of  immortal  works.  I  think  I  really  did 
see  myself  coming  forward  as  a  great  poet,  perhaps 
destined  to  follow  Tennyson  (after  a  decent  interval) 
in  the  laureate-ship.  Tennyson  was  still  with  us,  with 
a  year  or  two  more  in  which  to  delight  Victorian  ears. 
But  I  don't  know  why  I  should  bore  you  with  all  the 
waking  visions  that  cheered  the  long  run  down  to 
Kirby.  I  need  not  say  that  they  were  chequered,  from 
time  to  time,  by  artful  suggestions  of  disaster  thrown 
out  by  that  watchful  cynic  in  the  background,  my 
Second  Self.  But  I  could  disregard  those  then.  For 
the  moment  I  was  a  conqueror. 


I  confess  that  I  was  in  a  less  victorious  mood  when 
I  alighted  at  Kirby  station.  It  had  been  a  long 
journey,  on  a  hot  day,  and  I  found  on  arrival  that  they 
had  allowed  my  bicycle  to  be  carelessly  slung  about 
in  the  luggage  van,  with  the  result  that  it  was  found 
lying  on  the  floor  with  several  portmanteaux  on  the 
top  of  it,  and  half  a  dozen  spokes  a  good  deal  bent. 
I  left  it  at  Gadsby's,  in  the  High  Street,  to  be  put 
right,  and  went  on  to  my  lodgings,  carrying  my 
clubs,  and  wondering  whether  Mrs.  Thorp  had  got 
anything  respectable  for  my  supper.  I  had  wired  to 
say  I  was  coming  back  that  night. 

Apparently  she  was  ready  for  me,  for  I  perceived 
from  the  street  that  my  rooms  were  lighted  up  quite 
gaily.  It  seemed  more  than  was  quite  necessary. 
Perhaps  Jonny  was  there,  waiting  for  me.  But  no ! 
Jonny  wasn't  back  yet — unless  he  had  got  tired  of 
Westerfield  suddenly  and  decided  to  return  like  me, 
before  term  began.  Rymer,  perhaps,  then. 

I  rang  the  bell.  Mrs.  Thorp,  stout,  amiable  and 
fussy,  opened  the  door. 

"  Anyone  upstairs?  "  I  asked  briskly,  putting  down 
my  clubs  in  the  corner.  "  And  anything  to  eat  ?  I'm 
infernally  hungry." 
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My  landlady  spread  her  hands  with  a  gesture 
intended  to  indicate  that  she  had  done  her  best,  against 
very  considerable  odds. 

"  Indeed,  sir,  there  was  a  nice  dinner  for  you,  and 
I  was  going  to  dish  it  up  as  soon  as  you  came  in. 
But  I  had  to  take  it  up  half  an  hour  ago.  The  lady 
said  as  she  couldn't  wait  any  longer." 

"  The  lady  ?  What  lady  ?  "  But  even  as  I  spoke 
I  believe  I  knew  in  my  heart  who  it  was. 

Mrs.  Thorp  bobbed  up  and  down  before  me  like  one 
of  those  Chinese  figures. 

"  It's  your  sister,  sir,  she  told  me  when  she  came. 
I  said  you  were  away,  and  she  said  she  was  sorry  but 
she'd  just  'ave  to  wait  till  you  came  back.  An'  there 
she's  been,  in  your  sitting-room  all  the  time,  an*  I've 
had  to  make  her  up  a  bed  for  the  night  up  in  the  floor 
above.  I  hope  I  done  right,  sir?  ): 

I  suppose  I  must  have  looked  more  disappointed 
than  my  good  landlady  considered  proper  to  the 
occasion.  It  was  not  that,  in  any  ordinary  circum- 
stances, I  should  have  been  sorry  to  see  Elsie  return. 
After  all,  it  was  now  some  years  since  I  had  seen  her, 
and  she  was  my  only  sister,  and  we  had  never  actually 
quarrelled.  In  fact,  we  had  been  more  than  commonly 
friendly  just  before  she  had  gone  off  with  Reggie 
Hicks.  But  I  felt  I  did  not  want  her  at  Kirby  just 
then. 

However,  there  she  was,  and  I  had  to  make  the  best 
of  it. 

"  Oh,  rather,"  I  said  lightly,  or  as  lightly  as  1 
could.  "  That's  quite  all  right,  Mrs.  Thorp."  And 
I  went  upstairs. 

"  I  kep'  a  bit  extra  for  you  down  below,  sir.  Shall 
I  bring  it  up  now?  '* 

"  Do,  if  you  please,"  I  said,  and  opened  the  door 
of  my  room  reluctantly,  called  back  suddenly  to  a 
material  existence  from  a  land  of  dreams. 
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IT  seemed  to  me  that  there  had  been  a  sort  of  evil 
fate  hanging  over  the  relations  between  myself 
and  Elsie,  almost  from  the  start  of  our  two  lives. 
Somehow  or  other  she  had  been  mixed  up  with  most 
of  the  unpleasant  incidents  that  I  could  recollect. 
It  was  she  who  had  drawn  Jonny  Waring  into  that 
unfortunate  fight  with  Hicks,  when  we  were  all  boys 
together  at  Ashe;  and  then  again  it  was  she  who 
had  thrown  over  Percy  Cudden,  after  allowing  him 
to  think  that  she  cared  for  him.  Finally,  she  had 
gone  off  and  left  us  all,  never  writing  as  much  as 
a  single  note  to  explain  where  she  was  or  what  she 
was  doing. 

There  was  an  aloofness  about  Elsie  that  I  had 
always  found  extremely  irritating.  It  assumed  a 
superiority  :  it  almost  intimated  that  she  considered 
us  creatures  of  a  lower  order  of  creation.  Sufficient 
for  us  if  a  bone  were  occasionally  thrown  carelessly 
in  our  direction  :  much  if  we  were  patted  from  time 
to  time  in  a  fit  of  abstraction.  And  yet,  with  all 
this,  I  have  to  confess  that  I  have  never  met  any 
woman  who  could  so  easily  subjugate  her  male 
acquaintance.  She  could,  if  she  chose,  be  entirely 
charming.  She  swayed  the  whole  of  our  neighbour- 
hood in  the  old  days  at  Ashe.  Jonny  had  worshipped 
her  from  the  start;  Cudden  had  proposed  marriage 
to  her  and  been  (provisionally)  accepted;  young 
Hicks,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  baronetcy,  had 
spirited  her  away  in  his  yacht  after  a  secret  marriage 
in  a  registry  office.  (So  we  had  been  told  by  Percy 
Cudden,  the  last  of  us  to  have  seen  her.)  And  since 
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then,  not  a  word.  She  had  simply  vanished  for 
some  four  years,  without  so  much  as  a  line  to  tell 
me,  her  only  living  relative,  where  she  was.  It  was 
this  sort  of  treatment  that  exasperated  me.  I  was 
prepared  to  do  a  good  deal  for  her.  In  fact,  I  had 
done  everything  1  could :  I  had  lent  her  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  on  no  security  and  without  even 
being  told  what  she  intended  to  do  with  it.  Probably 
she  had  gambled  it  away  long  ago,  or  lost  it  in  some 
theatrical  venture.  But  Reggie  Hicks  had  plenty  of 
money,  according  to  all  accounts :  it  could  not  well 
be  want  of  money  that  had  brought  her  to  my  rooms 
now. 

Elsie  was  sitting  there,  in  my  favourite  armchair, 
reading  a  novel.  And  I  must  say  she  was  looking 
extraordinarily  well.  She  had  always  shown  a  talent 
for  dress,  but  now  her  clothes  were  obviously  more 
expensive  than  she  had  been  accustomed  to  wear. 
Certainly  she  did  not  look  as  though  she  had  been 
stinted  of  money  in  any  way. 

"  So  you've  come  back  at  last,"  she  greeted  me. 
"  I  was  wondering  how  much  longer  I  could  stand 
it.  Hope  I've  not  eaten  up  all  the  food.  Your  old 
woman  is  a  regular  dragon.  All  I  could  do  to  make 
her  let  •  me  stop.  I  believe  she  thought  me  a 
regular  adventuress." 

"  I  think  she's  kept  something  back  for  me,"  I 
said. 

I  was  conscious  of  never  being  at  my  best  with 
Elsie.  Perhaps  this  was  due  to  a  sense  of  inferiority. 
She  had  been  the  elder  sister,  the  clever  one  of 
the  family,  who  attracted  naturally  all  the  notice, 
leaving  me  to  plod  along  in  the  background.  And 
in  particular  this  sort  of  light  jesting  manner,  which 
she  so  often  affected,  seemed  to  freeze  me  up.  I 
could  seldom  bring  myself  to  answer  in  the  same 
spirit.  I  was  conscious  of  becoming  dull,  heavy,  a 
wooden  stock.  And  I  knew  she  felt  it,  and  thought 
me  a  solemn  ass. 
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She  put  down  her  book  and  came  towards  me, 
light  as  a  butterfly,  putting  her  arms  delicately  round 
my  neck  and  kissing  me  on  the  forehead  as  though 
I  were  some  precious  piece  of  china.  She  finished 
with  a  little  pirouette. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it?  Don't  I  look  rather 
fetching?  That  is  the  word,  I  believe.  My  dear 
Rudolf,  you  don't  look  overjoyed  to  see  me. 
Between  ourselves,  you  look  as  grumpy  as  a  dog 
who  has  lost  his  bone.  Have  I  taken  your  bone? 
I  did  eat  rather  a  lot,  and  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
have  waited  for  you.  Still,  here  it  comes.  Good 
Mrs.  Thorp,  to  take  such  care  of  you !  Come 
along  now  and  sit  down  like  a  good  boy." 

She  fussed  about  over  me,  in  her  most  playful 
manner,  my  good  landlady  following  her  with  her 
eyes  and  evidently  thinking  her  the  most  beautiful 
and  high-spirited  and  witty  of  created  beings. 
Well,  it  was  Elsie's  business  to  attract  admiration. 
It  always  had  been,  from  her  earliest  youth.  She 
could  not  help  acting.  And  the  more  she  played 
that  part  the  more  uneasy  I  became.  I  did  not 
feel  in  the  vein  for  light-hearted  joking. 

"How  long  have  you  been  here?"  I  managed 
to  say,  when  Mrs.  Thorp  had  gone  downstairs 
again. 

I  suppose  some  remark  was  necessary,  but  I  admit 
I  might  have  struck  upon  something  more  amusing 
and  interesting.  The  fact  was,  I  would  have  given 
a  great  deal  to  be  alone  just  then.  Myra  was 
in  possession  of  my  mind,  and  I  did  not  want  to 
thrust  her  outside  merely  in  order  to  think  of 
banalities  and  carry  on  a  little  comedy  with  my 
sister. 

"  Since  twelve  o'clock  this  morning.  And  it's 
been  perhaps  the  dullest  time  I  ever  remember.  I 
went  for  a  walk  in  the  afternoon,  after  tea.  Not  a  soul 
to  be  seen  anywhere.  Stay,  I  passed  a  man — one 
man — enormously  tall  and  wearing  the  most  remark- 
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able  pair  of  knickerbockers  I  ever  saw.     Otherwise 
— not  altogether  bad-looking." 

14  I  expect  that  was  Rymer,"  I  said. 

"  He  had  a  poetical  air.  He  looked  at  me  in  a 
vacant  sort  of  way.  Probably  thinking  of  golf.  He 
was  carrying  a  bag  of  those  sticks.  I  see  you've 
gone  in  for  it  too." 

I  could  not  keep  my  mind  on  her  quick-changing 
topics.  What  I  really  wanted  to  know  was  why  she 
had  come,  and  (this  in  particular)  how  long  she 
intended  to  stay.  In  my  heart  I  felt  that  she  would 
not  be  in  sympathy  with  Myra  :  that  the  sooner  she 
went  the  better  for  my  future  happiness  in  that 
direction. 

"  I  say,"  I  began  clumsily,  "  I'm  afraid  you  won't 
find  this  place  any  too  comfortable,  you  know.  How 
long — I  mean  to  say,  do  you  want  to  be  here  for  any 
length  of  time?  If  so,  perhaps " 

She  gave  a  little  laugh. 

"But  how  charmingly  tactful!  Dear  Rudolf,  I 
am  throwing  myself  on  your  stony  bosom.  You 
are,  so  to  speak,  all  I  have  left.  Except,  possibly, 
Bob  Sterndale.  There  has  been,  I  admit,  a  slight 
rapprochement  in  that  direction.  Bob  may  yet 
succeed  in  restoring  my  fortunes.  At  present,  I 
regret  to  say  they  are  at  a  rather  low  ebb." 

A  chill  settled  on  my  heart.  I  trust  I  have  as 
much  family  affection  as  most  men,  but  most 
emphatically  I  did  not  want  Elsie  settling  down  in 
my  lodgings  at  Kirby  as  a  permanency. 

"  Why,  what  have  you  done  with  Hicks?  '  I 
asked. 

"My  good  brother,  I  beg  you  not  to  talk  ^  of 
Reggie  Hicks.  Oh  no,  we  never  mention  him. 
His  name  is  never  heard,  as  the  song  says. 
Between  ourselves,  I  decided  that  Reggie  did  not 
exactly  wear  well.  In  a  very  short  time,  unless  I 
am  the  more  mistaken,  Master  Reggie  will  take 
seriously  to  drink." 
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"  Well,  but  you  can't  divorce  him  for  that, 
can  you?  Unless  you  can  prove  cruelty."  My 
mind  was  back  searching  among  half-forgotten 
law-books. 

"Divorce!  What  are  you  talking  about?" 
Elsie's  voice  took  on  a  sharper  tone. 

I  hesitated  a  little,  having  had  experience  of  my 
sister  in  these  moods. 

"Just  as  you  like,"  I  said  at  last.  "  I  only 
thought  you  might  want  to  be  free." 

"I  am  free.  As  free  as  a  woman  can  be,  I 
suppose.  You  didn't  suppose  I  had  been  fool 
enough  to  go  and  marry  Reggie,  did  you?" 

"  Seeing  that  we  had  it  from  your  own  lips,  last 
time  we  met,  I'm  afraid  I  did." 

'My  own  lips?"  Her  expression  changed 
suddenly  from  real  perplexity  to  a  gleam  of  amuse- 
ment. "  Heavens!  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  all 
believed  that.  I  had  to  say  something,  you  know. 
There  was  dear  Percy,  and  there  was  Reggie  waiting 
for  me  in  a  hansom  cab.  You  see,  we  were  more  or 
less  engaged  at  the  time.  And,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  was  not  quite  sure  about  Percy.  He  was 
obviously  simmering.  I  had  to  damp  him  down  for 
good.  I  liked  him  very  well,  but  there  were  times 
when  he  became  a  bore." 

"  Poor  Percy  !  He's  far  enough  away  now.  I 
don't  suppose  he'll  bother  you  any  more.  All  the 
same,  it  becomes  a  little  awkward " 

I  paused. 

"  What's  the  matter  now?  "  she  asked, 
sharply. 

"  Well,  I  shall  have  to  introduce  you  to  some  of 
these  people,  if  you  stay  on  here." 

"  Do  you  mean  you're  ashamed  of  me?"  she 
countered. 

"  No,  of  course  I'm  not.  Only — I  should  rather 
like  to  know  what  to  call  you.  You  say  you're  not 
Lady  Hicks." 
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11  Of  course  I'm  not.  Didn't  I  say  we  broke  off 
the  engagement?  " 

"  I  know.  But  it  might  have  been  better  if  you'd 
written  me  a  line  to  explain,  or  something.  You 
see,  we  all  thought  you  and  Reggie  had  been 
married  in  a  registry  office  somewhere  in  the  Strand 
before  you  went  off.  We  had  your  word  for 
it,  and,  personally,  I've  never  heard  from  you 
since." 

"  I  didn't  suppose  you'd  go  all  over  the  place 
spreading  the  news.  Do  you  mean  that  they  think 
I'm  Lady  Hicks  down  here?  " 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders. 

"  Probably.  Some  of  them  are  sure  to  know. 
Rymer,  for  instance." 

Elsie's  pale  face  flushed. 

"  I  suppose  you  couldn't  keep  it  to  yourself. 
Just  because  you  thought  I'd  married  a  baronet." 
With  one  of  her  swift  changes  she  reverted  to  a 
mocking  mood.  "  I  suppose  the  end  will  be  that  I 
shall  have  to  take  him  to  appease  Kirby  Society. 
He's  been  pestering  me  ever  since  I  broke  it  off. 
He's  pursued  me  to  England." 

II  I  saw  he  had  come  back." 
She  gave  an  airy  gesture. 

"  Well,  there  you  are.  Nothing  for  it,  I  suppose, 
but  surrender.  I  throw  myself  on  your  bosom  and 
find  it  a  flint.  You  would  fling  me  to  this  wolf, 
this  howling  baronet?" 

I  lost  my  patience  for  a  moment. 

'•'  You  can  do  as  you  like,"  I  said  coldly.  *  So 
far  as  I  remember  you  generally  have,  and  without 
too  much  consideration  for  anyone  else.  Do  you 
really  think  Jonny  Waring  and  I  were  so  proud  of 
your  connection  with  Hicks  that  we  have  been 
talking  about  it  more  than  we  could  help?  There 
it  isl  I  expect  everyone  knows  here — because  these 
things  do  get  out.  I  know  I  said  something  to 
Rymer,  because  he  saw  that  photo  of  yours  on  the 
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table  and  asked  about  it."  I  pointed  to  a  framed 
photograph,  taken  when  she  had  been  acting  some- 
where in  the  provinces. 

"  That  horrid  old  thing?  What  did  he  say 
about  it?" 

'  Well,  naturally  he  just  asked  who  it  was." 

11  Silly!  Did  he  think  it  was  pretty?  In  a  way, 
you  know,  there's  something  about  that  pose.  Of 
course  the  dress  is  hideous." 

"  We  may  assume  he  thought  it  worth  asking 
about — from  the  fact  that  he  did  ask,"  I  said, 
sententiously. 

k<  I  should  rather  like  to  meet  your  Mr.  Rymer," 
she  said,  her  gay  spirits  returning.  "  Especially  if 
he  is  the  gentleman  I  saw  in  the  street  this  afternoon. 
And  then  we  can  tell  him  not  to  let  it  go  any  further, 
about  this  unfortunate  affair." 

'  Then   there's  Jonny,"    I   persisted.     "  He    nay 
have  told  half  the  staff,  for  all  I  know." 

She  laughed  aloud. 

*  My  dear  Rudolf,  Jonny  would  never  have  said  a 
word.     Don't  you  know  him  better  than  that?" 


II 

And  for  some  time  we  pursued  our  ordinary  avoca- 
tions without  any  very  terrifying  rumours  reaching 
us  from  the  outside.  Jonny,  of  course,  had  not  said 
anything.  At  least,  he  assured  us  that  he  had  not 
when  he  came  back,  and  we  believed  him,  for  no 
one  had  a  finer  gift  for  silence  than  Jonny,  when 
he  chose  to  exercise  it.  Rymer,  when  he  came  in 
to  be  introduced,  confessed  he  could  not  be  certain 
of  anything. 

"  So  far  as  I  know,  I  have  never  mentioned  it  to 
;anyone,"  he  said*  "  But  then,  as  you  know,  I  am 
a  conversational  animal.  When  I  get  going,  I 
become  a  mere  sieve,  a  riddle.  Everything  goes 
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through  me,  except  a  few  knobby  bits,  and  five 
minutes  later  I  have  forgotten  all  I  said.  Why  not? 
Talking  is  the  natural  relaxation  of  a  serious  writer 
like  myself.  What  I  write  in  a  book  can  be  (and 
generally  is)  quoted  against  me :  what  I  happen  to 
say  in  conversation  carries  no  responsibility.  At 
least,  not  in  my  eyes." 

We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  possibly  it  was 
all  right.  The  story  did  not  seem  to  have  spread 
widely.  One  or  two  men  in  the  common-room  did 
ask  questions. 

*  By  the  way,  that  sister  of  yours,  staying  with 
you,  1  forget  if  you  said  she  was  unmarried." 

"  Yes.     Still  Miss  Strange." 

"  On  the  stage,  wasn't  she?  ' 

I  had  to  admit  that  she  had  done  a  certain 
amount  of  acting,  chiefly  in  the  provinces. 

"  By  Jove,  we  must  get  hold  of  her  next  year  for 
the  Greek  Play.  Do  you  think  she'd  help?  " 

I  thought  it  very  likely,  if  she  were  still  at  Kirby. 
There  was  probably  nothing  Elsie  would  enjoy  more 
than  being  the  one  woman  among  a  crowd  of  males, 
the  one  professional  among  a  lot  of  amateurs.     Most 
of  them  quite  young,  too. 

Elsie  very  soon  became  a  popular  figure  in  our 
little  circle.  That  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  She 
loved  male  society,  even  if  she  turned  up  her 
delicate  nose  a  little  at  the  race  of  schoolmasters. 
But  she  liked  Rymer.  I  could  easily  tell  when  she 
really  liked  anyone  without  pretence.  And  at  first 
she  was  taken  with  an  admiration  for  Gunning,  who 
was  undoubtedly  the  handsomest  man  on  the  staff 
for  his  age. 

II  He's  a  real  aristocrat,"  said  Elsie.      '  He  ought 
to   have    been    a    duke   instead    of   a   schoolmaster. 
You  must  introduce  him  next  time  we  meet." 

Which  I  did,  with  the  result  that  Mrs.  Gunning 
called  on  Elsie  formally  one  afternoon,  with  Myra. 
I  cannot  say  what  I  felt  when  I  heard  that  they  had 
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both  been  there.  I  did  not  want  Elsie  to  become 
intimate  with  the  Gunnings.  I  dreaded  her  know- 
ing Myra  at  all.  I  had  a  secret  conviction  that  they 
would  never  get  on  together,  that  there  would  be  an 
inevitable  antagonism  as  soon  as  they  met,  and  that, 
somehow  or  other,  Elsie  would  contrive  to  ruin  any 
chance  I  had  of  happiness. 

Naturally,  Elsie  began  on  the  elder  lady  at  once. 
'  I  never  met  such  a  woman  in  my  life,"  she  said, 
'  Is  she  like  that  always,  or  was  it  just  because  she 
did  not  like  the  look  of  me?     I  assure  you  I  very 
nearly  rang  for  old  Thorp  to  light  the  fire.     I  was 
frozen." 

'  Yes.     She's  generally  like  that." 

"  Poor  Mr.  Gunning!  I'm  not  surprised  he  goes 
off  to  town  occasionally  to  recuperate." 

'Does  he?  I  believe  they  are  a  most  united 
couple." 

'*  I  expect  so.  The  little  girl  might  be  pretty — 
if  she  hadn't  a  look  of  her  mother." 

I  could  not  find  anything  to  say.  I  tried  my  best 
to  look  as  though  I  had  not  heard,  but  inside  I  was 
boiling.  That  anyone  should  have  the  face  to  speak 
of  Myra  like  that  in  my  presence  !  But  I  could  not 
afford  to  show  any  signs  of  annoyance.  Elsie  must 
not  know  anything  about  my  position. 


in 

That  was  a  curious  time,  the  few  months  that 
Elsie  and  I  spent  at  Kirby  together.  Not  unlike  the 
life  led  by  dwellers  on  the  slope  of  a  volcano,  who 
expect,  sooner  or  later,  the  inevitable  eruption,  but 
contrive  in  the  meanwhile  to  get  along  comfortably 
enough  with  their  ordinary  pursuits,  much  as  though 
they  were  living  on  the  peaceful  plains.  Everything 
at  first  seemed  prosperous.  My  rooms  at  Mrs. 
Thorp's  became  suddenly  popular.  Members  of  the 
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staff  with  whom  I  had  been  hardly  on  speaking  terms 
began  to  visit  me.  Invitations  dropped  down  upon 
us  like  leaves  in  autumn.  The  Girdlestones  asked 
us  to  dine.  Most  of  the  house  masters  followed  his 
example.  We  might  have  gone  to  tennis  parties  in 
the  town  or  the  immediate  neighbourhood  pretty 
nearly  every  afternoon  had  it  not  been  for  my  work. 
The  early  part  of  that  term  was  quite  gay.  To  all 
appearance  Elsie  was  enjoying  herself. 

I  was  not,  I  admit.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  got  no 
time  to  myself  now  at  all.  There  was  always  some- 
one in  my  rooms — which  were  not  too  large  at  the 
best.  Before  it  had  been  pleasant  enough  to  have 
Rymer  and  Jonny  Waring  in  after  supper  :  now  it 
seemed  to  me  that  half  the  staff  used  to  make  a  point 
of  spending  some  of  the  evening  with  us.  I  got  no 
time  to  myself.  I  had  seen  nothing  of  the  Gunnings 
at  all.  Except  for  about  three  words  one  morning 
when  we  met  in  the  High  Street  I  had  not  even 
spoken  to  Myra  alone  since  that  morning  at 
Littlestone.  I  used  to  hang  about  waiting,  as  long 
as  I  dared,  near  the  gate  of  Southlands  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  her  emerge.  But  I  had  not  much  time 
to  spare.  What  with  my  own  work  and  this 
new  job  of  looking  after  Elsie  my  time  was  fully 
occupied. 

I  could  only  watch  Myra  in  chapel  on  Sundays. 
Once  or  twice  I  did  manage  to  intercept  her  and  her 
mother  before  they  got  too  far  away  after  service. 
I  believe  Mrs.  Gunning  deliberately  allowed  me  to 
catch  them  up  once.  In  her  frosty  way  she  tried  to 
be  genial.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  it  cheered  me 
when  she  said  it  was  a  long  time  since  they  had 
seen  anything  of  me. 

"  It's  that  sister  of  mine,"  I  said.  "  She  keeps 
me  very  busy  just  now." 

Mrs."  Gunning's  lips  were  compressed  into  a  thin, 
straight  line.  Yes,  it  was  very  much  as  I  had 
suspected :  Elsie  would  be  antagonistic  to  those  two 
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at  any  rate  to  the  mother.  She  would  think 
her  too  worldly,  fashionable,  flippant.  Evidently 
she  did  not  wish  to  talk  about  my  sister,  but  she 
was  ready  to  make  allowances  for  me.  Perhaps 
Myra  had  been  talking  to  her.  I  wondered.  How 
much  did  she  know  ? 

"  Perhaps  you  could  look  in  some  afternoon  by 
yourself,  if  Miss  Strange  is  engaged,''  she  said. 

"  May  I?  I  should  like  to  awfully.  Only— I 
never  seem  to  be  free,  except  sometimes  on  Sunday. 
I  might — might  I  come  to-day?" 

'  We  shall  be  all  alone,"  she  said.  "  My 
husband  has  gone  up  to  London  for  a  few  days  on 
business." 

I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Myra's  clear  grey  eyes, 
raised  for  a  moment. 

1  Thanks  awfully,  Mrs.  Gunning.  I'll  come 
across  about  half-past  four,  if  I  may." 

And  I  went  back  to  my  rooms  in  a  much  more 
cheerful  mood.  So  Gunning  was  going  to  be  away. 
That  was  something.  I  wondered  if  I  should  get  a 
chance  of  speaking  to  Myra  alone.  I  must  manage 
it  somehow.  A  flood  of  tenderness  welled  up  in 
my  heart  suddenly.  To  think  that  I  had  been 
back  in  Kirby  all  these  weeks  an<5  hardly  spoken 
to  her! 

'  Here  you  are,  at  last,"  was  my  greeting  from 
Elsie  as  soon  as  I  entered  my  room.  *  Where  have 
you  been  all  this  time?  You've  got  to  take  me  out 
this  afternoon.  The  Baxters  have  asked  us  to  tea." 

"  Sorry.  I  can't  possibly.  I've  just  accepted  an 
invitation  myself." 

"Where  to?" 

"  The  Gunnings'.*'  I  brought  the  word  out  with 
some  reluctance,  which  I  dare  say  she  noticed. 

"  Good  Lord!  You're  not  going  there,  are 
you?  " 

"  Mrs.  Gunning  asked  me,  after  chapel.  I 
couldn't  verv  well  refuse." 
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1  What?  The  old  iceberg  asked  you?  Was  the 
little  iceberg  there  too?  " 

Of  course  if  I  had  had  any  sense,  I  should  have 
managed  somehow  to  answer  lightly,  as  if  I  didn't 
care  what  she  said.  But  I  could  not  manage  it. 
I  could  only  look  at  her,  trying  to  appear  as 
unconcerned  as  possible. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

I  suppose  I  gave  myself  away,  for  Elsie's  eyes  lit 
up  with  malicious  amusement. 

"  Poor  old  Rudolf,  I  oughtn't  to  say  these  things. 
My  tongue  runs  away  with  me.  Well,  if  you  can't 
take  me  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  ask  Jonny,  or  Mr. 
Rymer,  or  your  friend  the  Funny  Man.  You  know 
Mr.  Joseph  Surface  Gunning  is  taking  a  day  off  in 
the  gay  metropolis.  On  business !  I  expect  so. 
There'll  be  no  one  for  you  to  talk  to  but  the  two  ice- 
bergs, big  and  little." 

I  suddenly  flared  up.     I  could  not  help  it. 

II  Oh,    shut    up !  '     I    said    angrily.     And    then, 
conscious  I  had  made  a  mistake,   "  I  wish  to  God 
you'd  contrive  to  talk  sense  sometimes." 

Her  eyebrows  went  up  in  pretended  amazement. 

"  What  have  I  done  now?  '  And  then,  as 
though  overcome  with  concern,  "  I  say,  Rudolf,  you 
haven't  fallen  in  love  with  that  little  thing,  have 
you?  " 

I  couldn't  have  spoken  if  I  had  tried.  I  just  got 
up  and  left  the  room.  In  a  few  minutes  I  should 
have  to  come  back  for  lunch,  but  that  could  not  be 
helped.  I  felt  I  must  have  a  minute  or  two  to 
collect  myself.  If  she  reverted  to  that  subject  again 
we  should  have  a  quarrel — a  real,  violent  row.  I 
should  have  to  tell  her  that  it  was  no  use  :  we  could 
not  go  on  living  together  like  that :  she  would  just 
have  to  go  back  to  London  and  manage  somehow 
by  herself. 

But  I  suppose  Elsie  saw  more  than  I  suspected. 
She  was  quick  enough,  and  I  take  it  she  did  not 
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want  to  leave  me  just  then.  She  said  nothing  more 
about  the  Gunning  family  when  we  met  again  over 
the  cold  mutton.  And,  Rymer  coming  in  when  we 
had  finished,  she  secured  him  for  an  escort  to  the 
Baxters'  house  without  much  trouble. 


IV 

It  struck  me  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
privacy  in  those  lodgings  of  mine.  That  was  the 
main  trouble,  and  I  did  not  see  what  was  to  be  done 
about  it.  So  long  as  Elsie  was  there,  and  we  only 
had  a  single  sitting-room,  it  was  hopeless.  And 
Mrs.  Thorp  assured  us  that  there  was  not  another 
room  in  the  house  to  be  had. 

*  We  can't  go  on  like  this  indefinitely,"  I  said  to 
myself  as  I  walked  across  the  playing-fields  towards 
Southlands,  after  seeing  the  other  two  safely  off  the 
premises.  "  It's  the  very  devil,  being  cramped  up 
together  like  this." 

Obviously,  in  the  first  place,  Elsie  and  I  were  never 
intended  to  live  together.  We  were  antipathetic  by 
nature.  She  got  on  my  nerves,  as  they  say,  and  I 
suppose  I  got  on  hers  as  well.  In  a  small  set  of  rooms, 
in  a  provincial  town,  living  together  was  clearly 
impossible.  I  would  sooner  have  had  her  in  my 
rooms  in  the  Temple. 

But  what  was  to  be  done?  I  could  not  see  any 
way  out  of  it — until  she  chose  to  go  of  her  own  free 
will.  I  could  not  very  well  turn  her  out. 

11  I  suppose  she'll  marry  someone  some  day,"  I 
mused. 

Or  was  she  of  the  sort  who  never  do  marry  ?  Were 
we,  the  Stranges,  doomed  to  experience  nothing  but 
a  succession  of  disappointments  in  love?  Or,  if  not 
to  experience,  then  to  inflict  them  ?  Here  was  I, 
already  in  my  third  adventure — of  a  sort :  there  was 
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Elsie,  with  some  half-dozen  experiments  almost 
forgotten — past  and  buried — and,  no  doubt,  with 
many  more  to  come.  Well,  whatever  might  be 
the  case  with  her,  this  would  be  my  last,  I  could 
swear. 

I  reached  Southlands  in  a  curious  state  of  apprehen- 
sion. I  did  not  know  what  to  expect,  or  even  what 
to  wish.  There  would  be  those  two  together,  mother 
and  daughter,  and  I  should  have  to  do  all  the  enter- 
taining, for  it  was  pretty  certain  I  should  get  no  help 
worth  mentioning  from  Mrs.  Gunning.  And  I  did 
not  feel  in  the  least  like  entertaining  anybody  just 
then.  I  was  not  in  the  least  likely  to  make  a  brilliant 
companion.  The  thought  of  Elsie  and  her  future 
hung  heavily  over  me. 

If  I  were  allowed  just  to  sit  quietly  and  look  at 
Myra  it  would  be  all  right.  Just  to  look  at  her,  and 
occasionally  to  catch  a  glance  from  those  grey  eyes 
looking  up  at  me.  There  was  something  about  Myra 
that  gave  a  feeling  of  perfect  satisfaction.  I 
believe  I  could  have  sat  and  looked  at  her  by  the  hour 
together  without  wanting  anything  further. 

The  first  person  I  saw  when  the  maid  showed  me 
into  the  drawing-room  was  Dawe.  I  have  often 
wondered  since  what  my  face  looked  like  to  him  and 
them.  Somehow  I  had  made  up  my  mind  firmly 
that  we  were  going  to  be  alone,  we  three.  I  had  all 
but  forgotten  Dawe.  Had  they  asked  him  to  come, 
I  wondered,  or  had  he  just  chanced  to  come  in  on  his 
own  initiative?  He  seemed  very  much  at  home — far 
more  so  than  I  was.  These  comedians  have  a  way  of 
seeming  at  their  ease. 

Whether  I  scowled  at  poor  Dawe  or  not,  I  certainly 
felt  a  hatred  for  the  man  that  I  had  never  felt  for  any- 
one before.  (And  he  was  really  not  half  a  bad  fellow.) 
But  there  he  was,  standing  up  with  his  back  to  the 
fire-place,  in  a  debonair  attitude,  talking  away  to 
Myra,  telling  her  a  long  story  that  was  meant  to  be 
funny  about  something  that  had  happened  in  his  form 
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during  the  week.  And  when  that  story  had  finished 
he  began  on  something  else.  The  man  had  no  sense 
of  decency  at  all.  And  in  any  case  I  was  not  going  to 
compete.  It  would  have  seemed  to  me  degrading  to 
try  and  cut  him  out,  as  though  we  were  two  rustics 
competing  for  a  prize  at  a  country  fair.  But  of 
course  I  could  not  help  keeping  more  than  half  an 
ear  on  what  he  was  saying,  with  the  result  that  my 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Gunning  languished  and  died 
away  almost  to  zero. 

I  sat  by  her  side,  after  handing  round  the  tea-things, 
burning  inwardly  with  jealous  imaginings.  This,  the 
first  opportunity  of  a  talk  with  Myra  since  I  had  come 
back  from  the  holidays,  probably  the  only  chance  I 
should  have  for  a  month  or  more,  completely  ruined 
by  this  unwanted  guest.  I  could  hardly  listen  to 
what  Mrs.  Gunning  was  saying.  I  believe  I  must 
have  answered  some  of  her  remarks  quite  at  random. 
She  looked  at  me  once  or  twice  in  a  decidedly  peculiar 
manner. 

How  long,  I  wondered,  would  this  fellow  Dawe 
stay  on?  It  seemed  to  me  that  we  had  been  there 
for  ages,  he  jabbering  away  to  Myra  and  I  sitting 
silent,  occasionally  trying  to  pull  myself  together  to 
answer  some  remark  from  my  hostess.  Well,  we 
would  see  who  could  outlast  the  other.  I  meant 
staying  on  until  I  got  Myra  to  myself,  if  it  were  only 
for  a  few  moments.  I  strove,  now  and  then,  to  catch 
her  eye,  and  impress  upon  her  the  necessity — the 
absolute  necessity — of  giving  me  some  sort  of  private 
interview.  But  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  express  in 
a  look,  and  I  do  not  suppose  she  understood.  For 
some  reason  or  other,  too,  she  seemed  shy  of  meeting 
my  eye  that  afternoon. 

I  was  in  misery.  It  came  into  my  mind  at  last  to 
appeal  to  her  mother.  I  looked  at  Mrs.  Gunning, 
appraising  her  capacity  for  sympathy.  Her  lips  were 
compressed  as  tightly  as  ever.  A  mere  icicle  ! 

The  clock  showed  a  minute  or  two  to  five. 
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"  As  Mr.  Gunning  is  away,"  she  said,  "  Mr.  Dawe 
very  kindly  offered  to  take  the  silent  hour." 

On  Sunday  afternoons  during  the  winter  term  every 
house  had  what  was  called  a  "  silent  hour  "  between 
five  and  six,  during  which  the  boys  wrote  letters  or 
otherwise  amused  themselves  as  quietly  as  was 
consonant  with  their  natures. 

She  stood  up.  "  Perhaps  I'd  better  show  you  the 
way.  We  take  it  in  the  large  pupil-room,"  she  said. 

And,  almost  before  I  had  realized  what  she  was 
saying,  the  two  had  vanished. 

I  turned   from    shutting    the    door   behind   them. 
Myra  had  risen  too,  and  was  standing  by  the  tea- 
table. 

"  Myra  dear,"  I  said,  huskily,  "  if  I  had  had  to 
endure  any  more  of  that  I  should  have  died." 

We  were  sitting  down  together  now,  on  the  sofa, 
and  for  the  moment  I,  at  least,  was  perfectly  happy. 
No !  we  are  never  perfectly  happy.  I  suppose,  even 
at  that  moment,  doubts  intruded  themselves  into  my 
mind.  What  would  her  father  think  of  it,  and  her 
mother  ? 

II  Does  Mrs.  Gunning  know  anything — about  us?  " 
I  asked. 

Myra  coloured  a  little.  "  I  told  her  I  saw  you  at 
Littlestone.  She  said — she  saw  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  meet,  now  and  then." 

"  And  how  about  your  father?  " 

Myra  raised  her  eyes  to  mine  again. 

I  can  never  tell  you  exactly  the  effect  that  those 
grey  eyes  of  hers  had  upon  me.  At  moments  like  that, 
when  she  opened  them  wide  and  looked  straight  at 
me,  it  was  as  though  she  were  telling  me  all  the 
secrets  of  her  inmost  soul. 

"  I  don't  know  what  he  thinks,"  she  said.  "  Or  if 
he  knows  anything  about  it.  I  suppose  you  will  have 
to  see  him.  Will  you  mind?  " 

Mind  ?  I  would  not  have  minded  facing  a  hundred 
Gunnings  just  then.  I  would  not  have  minded  if 
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both  father  and  mother  had  been  raging  with  fury — 
so  long  as  I  had  her.  And,  surprisingly  enough,  the 
mother  seemed  to  be  on  my  side. 

I  gave  a  sigh  of  contentment. 

"  Myra  dear,  I  believe  I  am  of  a  terribly  jealous 
disposition.  A  few  minutes  ago  I  could  have  killed 
Dawe." 

4 'Killed  Mr.  Dawe?     Why?" 

"  Because  he  was  talking  to  you,  and  you  were 
listening  to  him,  and  I  did  not  see  how  I  was  ever 
going  to  get  a  chance  of  a  word  with  you  alone. 
Didn't  you  see  me  looking  at  you  ?  " 

She  gave  a  little  smile.  "  Of  course  I  did.  I 
couldn't  well  help  it." 

"  Well,  I  was  trying  to  signal.  I  wanted  you  to 
understand  that  I  was  nearly  at  the  end  of  my  tether. 
And  I  don't  suppose  you  cared  a  bit." 

"  But  I  could  not  tell  that  you  meant  all  that." 

"  I  wonder  if  you  would  have  cared?  " 

"  Of  course  I  would.  Only — I  don't  know  that  I 
want  you  to  feel  like  that  every  time  I — you  see  me 
talking  to  anyone  else." 

"  And  you  wouldn't  mind  seeing  me  talking  to 
another  girl,  I  suppose?  " 

"  I  don't  think  so.  Why  should  I?  '  And  she 
raised  her  eyes  again. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  a  little  ache  crept  into  my 
heart  when  she  said  that,  and  remained,  in  spite  of 
everything.  For  there  certainly  ought  not  to  have 
been  any  harbourage  for  pain  in  my  heart  then. 
After  all,  perhaps  we  need  a  little  contrast  to  bring 
out  the  real  flavour  of  happiness. 
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1DO  not  know  that  I  ever  cared  very  much  for  the 
winter  term  at  Kirby,  as  compared  with  the 
others.  I  have  always  disliked  the  approach  of  winter. 
I  hate  to  see  the  days  getting  gradually  shorter,  the 
sun  rising  a  few  minutes  later  week  by  week,  and 
setting  a  few  minutes  earlier.  Of  course  there  is 
plenty  to  do  now  that  golf  courses  abound  in  the  land, 
and  squash  rackets  is  a  popular  game.  There  was 
enough  even  at  Kirby,  for  we  had  the  school  fives- 
courts.  But  I  was  never  keen  on  football,  and  the 
school  laid  great  stress  on  it.  We  had,  while  I  was 
there,  one  of  the  best  Rugby  fifteens  turned  out  in 
that  part  of  the  country. 

But  for  some  days  after  my  visit  to  Southlands 
that  Sunday  for  afternoon  tea  I  did  dwell  in  a  sort  of 
paradise  of  my  own.  A  paradise  slightly  marred  by 
doubts  and  mental  reservations.  That  was  my  nature. 
I  could  never  quite  believe  in  my  own  good  fortune. 
Round  the  next  corner  what  might  we  not  come  upon, 
terrifying  and  unexpected,  ready  to  devour  this  new 
happiness  at  one  gulp  ?  Sometimes  it  was  Gunning 
of  whom  I  dreamed.  Sooner  or  later  I  should  have 
to  face  that  dragon  and  tell  him  my  story.  I  cannot 
say  how  often  I  did  not  construct  and  reconstruct 
imaginary  dialogues  with  him,  seated  in  his  study, 
Myra  and  her  mother,  I  supposed,  waiting  in  the 
drawing-room  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall  to  hear 
the  result.  Thus  do  we  men  of  a  lively  imagination 
torment  ourselves.  I  suppose  it  cuts  both  ways,  as 
they  say.  Some  of  us — the  dull  and  sober — live  but 
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a  single  life :  we  others  pass  through  our  great 
moments  a  hundred  times. 

I  was  to  go  to  Gunning,  it  was  arranged,  early  in 
the  New  Year.  And  in  the  meanwhile  Myra  and  I 
met,  somehow,  three  or  four  times  a  week.  Generally, 
to  give  everybody  her  due,  she  was  escorted  properly 
by  her  mother  :  just  now  and  then  it  happened  that 
I  came  across  her  in  the  town  alone  and  unprotected. 
(I  am  bound  to  say  that  she  contrived  to  let  me  know 
when  this  was  likely  to  occur,  from  which  you  may 
gather  that  her  innate  truthfulness  was  beginning 
to  lose  something  of  its  early  sheen.)  Once,  I 
remember,  I  persuaded  her  to  let  me  stand  her  tea  at 
a  pastrycook's  down  at  the  farther  end  of  the  town. 
You  may  be  sure  we  selected  a  spot  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  school.  And  I  must  also  admit  that  the  tea 
was  very  poor  stuff,  not  that  1  cared  in  the  least  what 
the  stuff  we  ate  or  drank  tasted  like,  except  for  her 
sake.  We  were  there  together,  alone,  and  that  was 
enough. 

I  can  still  see  her,  with  her  Quaker-like  neatness, 
sitting  there,  demurely  sipping  that  atrocious  com- 
pound and  pretending  she  enjoyed  it.  I  never  could 
quite  be  sure  whether  I  preferred  to  watch  her  with  her 
eyes  just  cast  down,  the  long  brown  lashes  showing  up 
dark  against  the  healthy  colour  of  her  cheeks,  or  just 
to  catch  her  when  she  raised  her  grey  eyes  to  meet 
my  own,  blushing  faintly  when  she  realized  that  I 
was  looking  at  her  all  the  time.  And  how  well  I  can 
remember  her  standing  in  the  street,  one  of  those  cold 
windy  days,  all  muffled  up  in  some  sort  of  grey  fur. 
I  loved  to  see  her  in  fur.  Her  face  used  to  emerge 
from  it  all  bright  and  sparkling,  just  sufficiently 
touched  by  the  cold  wind  to  look  at  its  best.  And 
Mrs.  Gunning,  standing  by  her  side,  with  that  com- 
pressed smile  of  hers,  set  her  off  admirably. 

I  do  not  think  I  was  much  worried  by  jealousy  after 
that  first  day  at  Southlands,  when  for  a  few  moments 
I  felt  as  though  I  should  have  liked  to  meet  poor 
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Dawe  in  single  combat.  No  doubt  the  rest  of  the 
staff  all  admired  her  :  perhaps  a  good  many  of  the 
young  men  in  the  neighbourhood  as  well;  but  by 
some  almost  incredible  stroke  of  fortune  I  had  taken 
possession  of  the  prize  while  they  were  still  looking  on 
and  debating  what  they  should  do.  But  I  admit  the 
thought  of  Gunning  did  worry  me  a  good  deal.  I 
could  not  make  up  my  mind  whether  he  liked  me  at 
all,  or  merely  tolerated  my  presence.  Of  course  he 
was  some  twenty  years  the  elder  man.  We  had 
nothing  much  in  common.  I  had  offered  several 
times  to  play  a  round  of  golf  with  him  when  he  could 
not  find  anyone  else,  but  to  tell  the  truth,  playing  golf 
with  Gunning  was  not  a  very  pleasant  experience. 
He  grumbled  terribly  if  anything  went  wrong.  Once 
or  twice  I  was  uneasily  conscious  of  having  given  in 
to  him  on  some  small  point  merely  to  avoid  trouble 
- — and  because  he  was  Myra's  father.  Currying 
favour  !  A  dastardly  thing  to  do,  but  one  could  not 
quarrel  with  the  man. 

But  he  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  daughter.  It 
was  impossible  to  see  them  together  for  a  moment 
without  realizing  that.  His  voice  took  on  quite  a 
different  tone  when  she  was  present :  a  touch  of  mild- 
ness crept  into  his  aquiline  eye.  She  was  the  only 
child.  And  I  had  to  put  before  him  the  prospect  of 
losing  her  !  No,  it  was  clear  that  I  should  be  lucky 
if  I  found  him  at  all  amenable  to  the  suggestion. 


n 

And  Elsie  and  I  continued  to  live  in  our  lodgings, 
under  the  eye  of  the  stout  and  amiable  Mrs.  Thorp, 
without  any  actual  outbreak  on  either  side.  I  did  not 
interfere  in  her  business  (I  had  learned  by  this  time 
that  it  was  wiser  to  let  her  manage  her  own  affairs 
without  more  comment  than  could  be  helped),  but  at 
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the  same  time  I  had  shown  her  pretty  clearly  that  this 
restraint  must  be  reciprocal.  I  suppose  she  saw  what 
was  happening,  just  as  I  noticed  the  young  men 
who  came  to  my  rooms  now  at  all  hours  of  the  day, 
competing  for  the  honour  of  escorting  her  to  some 
entertainment.  But  neither  of  us  confessed  to  the 
other.  Indeed,  we  were  about  as  uncommunicative 
a  pair,  for  brother  and  sister,  as  could  well  have  been 
found. 

Rymer,  who  used  to  admire  people  for  curious 
reasons,  said  to  me  once  that  this  reticence  of  hers 
was  one  of  her  chief  charms. 

"  What  I  like  about  your  sister,"  he  remarked,  "  is 
that  she  never  explains.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  dis- 
like explanatory  folk.  It  means  they  are  not  sure  of 
themselves.  There  is  something  wrong  about  them, 
and  they  suspect  it,  so  they  excuse  themselves  in 
advance." 

"  If  you  come  to  that,"  I  said,  "  neither  of  us  is 
exactly  communicative.  Reserved,  I  should  say." 

"  And  a  good  job  too.  Whatever  you  do,  young 
man,  avoid  gush.  Few  things  in  this  world  are  more 
despicable  than  gush.  People  pump  up  enthusiasm 
until  it  slops  over." 

I  laughed. 

"  Do  you  know  that  my  sister  has  been  here  now 
a  good  six  weeks,  and  I  have  not  the  least  idea 
why  she  has  come?  I  don't  even  know  where  she 
has  come  from.  And  I  have  not  tried  to  find 
out." 

II  Sensible  fellow  !     I  begin  to  think,  Strange,  that 
you   might  make  quite  a  decent  sort  of  husband." 

That  made  me  jump  a  little.  But  I  don't  think  he 
meant  anything  by  it.  It  was  surprising  how  few  of 
my  friends  seemed  to  guess  the  secret  of  my  love 
affair.  Jonny,  of  course,  knew;  but  Jonny  was  one 
of  those  invaluable  men  who  can  safely  be  trusted 
with  any  secret. 

All  the  same,  I  felt  that  I  should  have  liked  to 
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know  a  little  more  about  Elsie's  recent  history.  I 
had  gathered  uncommonly  little.  I  took  her  word 
for  it  that  she  had  never  married  Reggie  Hicks  after 
all :  that  there  had  been  merely  a  sort  of  engage- 
ment— if  that.  And  engagements  did  not  apparently 
count  for  very  much  with  Elsie.  Certainly  she  had 
been  one  of  his  party  on  board  the  Argonaut,  but 
where  exactly  that  lively  vessel  had  been,  or  who 
were  her  companions,  I  was  never  told.  I  know  she 
voyaged  as  far  as  Capetown.  So  much  Elsie 
admitted,  without  being  questioned.  Information 
came  from  her  as  it  were  by  accident  when  we  were 
talking  of  other  matters.  For  example,  I  might  be 
lamenting  that  I  had  not  seen  a  little  more  of  the 
world.  Five-and-twenty  years  old,  or  more,  and  had 
never  been  out  of  Europe — and  not  very  far  afield 
there.  Just  to  Sweden,  for  a  summer  holiday. 

"You  went  to  Sweden?  How  interesting!  I 
like  places  where  they  speak  foreign  languages  :  they 
seem  so  much  more  foreign.  Now  it's  not  really 
much  fun  going  to  the  colonies.  Of  course  the  views 
are  all  right.  Rather  fine,  some  of  them ;  but  the 
people  are  all  the  same." 

Thus  Elsie.  The  last  I  had  heard  from  her  before 
she  left  us  was  that  she  was  going  out  to  South 
Africa  with  a  touring  company.  So  I  supposed  she 
really  had  been  there — or  at  any  rate  as  far  as  Cape- 
town. And  then,  again,  she  let  out  something 
discussing  modes  of  travel  in  general. 

"  I'd  rather  be  independent,"  she  said.  "  I 
believe  you  get  more  fun  like  that.  Of  course  a 
yacht  is  comfortable,  and  all  that.  But  you  see  the 
same  people  every  day.  I  had  no  idea  I  could  get 
so  bored  with  a  few  weeks'  cruise.  I  suppose  it  was 
Reggie,  chiefly  :  he  was  for  ever  bothering  me  and 
hanging  about.  I  stood  it  as  long  as  I  could." 

"  Well,  you  seem  to  have  shaken  him  off  all  right," 
I  said. 

She  gave  a  short  laugh. 
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'*  Have  I  ?  I  don't  know.  Master  Reggie's  a 
difficult  matter  to  shake  off.  He  doesn't  know  where 
I  am,  yet,  that's  all." 

"Heavens!  I  did  hope  we'd  seen  the  last  of 
Reggie  Hicks." 

She  gave  a  careless  shrug. 

11  Oh,  perhaps  you  have.  I  don't  know.  He 
struck  me  as  persistent,  but  I  may  be  wrong.  It  seems 
to  me  that  most  men  are  a  nuisance.  They  simply 
won't  take  4  No  !  '  for  an  answer." 

"  I  dare  say  they  might  if  they  ever  got  it  straight," 
I  retorted,  rather  dryly. 

She  laughed  readily  enough  at  that.  Elsie  could 
always  appreciate  a  point,  though  patronizingly. 

**  That  was  not  bad  for  you,"  she  said.  "  1  believe 
you  are  improving.  But  you  mustn't  get  cynical,  you 
know.  This  scholastic  profession  turns  young  men 
in  that  direction,  I  believe.  Your  friend  Mr.  Rymer 
says  the  most  cynical  things  sometimes.  Jonny's 
the  only  one  who  hasn't  caught  the  infection. 
Jonny's  always  been  the  same,  ever  since  those  old 
days  at  Ashe." 

Probably  she  was  quite  right.  Jonny  Waring  had 
changed  less  than  any  of  us  in  the  passage  of  years. 
To  all  appearance  he  was  almost  exactly  the  same 
then  as  he  had  been  seven  or  eight  years  before, 
except  that  he  had  filled  out  a  trifle.  He  was  now 
a  remarkably  stalwart  young  fellow,  and  very  good- 
looking  as  well,  over  six  foot  high,  with  a  bronzed, 
healthy  complexion,  dark  curling  hair  (kept  decently 
short)  and  the  same  remarkable  blue  eyes — very  dark 
blue.  Physically  he  had  just  developed,  and 
mentally,  I  supposed,  he  had  grown  in  much  the 
same  degree.  In  the  old  days  he  had  adored  Elsie, 
from  afar  :  now,  I  imagine,  he  still  worshipped,  but 
in  a  different  fashion.  At  any  rate,  he  was  no  longer 
ill  at  ease  in  her  presence.  The  effect  that  my  sister 
had  produced  in  our  youth  upon  all  the  male  creatures 
who  had  come  within  range  of  her  influence  never 
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ceased  to  astound  me.  But  then,  as  I  may  have 
pointed  out  before,  I  was  her  brother  and  therefore 
immune.  I  could  not  even  see  what  these  others 
admired.  Charm,  I  admit,  is  indefinable;  and  charm 
it  must  have  been  that  she  possessed.  But  there  I  1 
have  never  pretended  to  understand  Elsie,  and  no 
doubt  I  am  doing  her  an  injustice  now. 

in 

She  could  not  come  into  a  circle  like  ours  without 
creating-  some  sort  of  disturbance.  It  became 
apparent  first  of  all  as  an  increased  activity,  an 
unusual  flow  of  visitors,  an  additional  supply  of  after- 
noon tea  in  our  poor  lodgings — except  on  days  when 
the  attracting  influence  had  gone  out  to  some  other 
entertainment.  And  after  some  little  time,  while  the 
majority  still  followed  admiringly  in  her  train,  I 
noticed  that  a  few  began  to  stand  aloof,  to  fall  away 
gradually  from  the  applauding  throng.  She  played 
the  part  of  Helen :  she  promoted  strife.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  she  intended  to  do  so  :  it  just  happened  : 
where  she  was,  there  quarrel  and  bickering  inevitably 
sprang  to  life.  I  dare  say,  if  she  had  stayed  there 
longer  than  a  bare  year,  the  whole  of  Kirby,  town 
and  school  and  surrounding  neighbourhood,  would 
have  marshalled  themselves  into  two  camps — those 
who  were  on  her  side  and  those  who  were  not. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  summer  term 
that  I  first  became  conscious  of  stories  circulating  in 
the  town.  That  was  the  year,  by  the  way,  that  we 
were  visited  by  an  Australian  team,  and  for  once  the 
press  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Waring,  of  Leicestershire, 
would  have  to  be  chosen  as  our  fast  bowler,  assuming 
that  he  showed  anything  like  his  form  of  the  previous 
year  at  Lord's.  At  his  best,  he  was  a  match-winner  : 
even  at  his  second  best  he  was  quite  likely  to  knock 
up  fifty  or  more  against  any  bowling.  And  the 
school,  of  course,  were  getting  a  little  excited  about 
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it.  Jonny  was  popular  among  the  boys.  A  man 
with  his  record  could  hardly  avoid  being  something 
of  a  hero  to  them.  When  it  was  announced  in  the 
morning  paper  that  he  had  been  chosen  to  play  in 
the  first  test  match  I  remember  that  there  was  a  sort 
of  attempt  to  cheer  him  as  he  walked  across  the  grass 
court  to  his  class-room. 

And  one  morning,  a  day  or  two  later,  I  noticed  on 
going  into  the  common-room  that  there  was  a  sudden 
cessation  of  talk.  I  had  been  conscious  of  the  same 
kind  of  sensation  once  or  twice  before — a  feeling  that 
I  had  been  the  subject  of  conversation — and  I  said 
something  about  it  to  Jonny  when  we  were  next  alone. 

'  It  really  was  rather  marked,"  I  said.  "  What's 
wrong  ?  Have  they  discovered  anything  about  my 
past  life?53 

But  Jonny  had  not  been  there  that  time.  He 
looked  grim. 

'  I  don't  know  for  certain,"  he  said,  "  but  it  strikes 
me  old  Gunning  has  been  talking.  I  fancied  I  heard 
him  mention  Reggie  Hicks  the  other  day.  I  don't 
trust  that  fellow." 

'Whom?     Gunning?'3 

"No!  I  don't  trust  him  either.  But  I  meant 
Hicks  that  time." 

"  In  what  particular  way?  I  mean,  I  don't  see 
he  can  do  much  harm  now." 

But  Jonny  was  not  so  sure. 

"  I  heard  a  yarn  to-day  that  he  was  down  here." 

1  Reggie  down  here  ?      Where  ?  ' 

"  At  the  Crown.  It  may  be  all  rot,  of  course, 
but  I'm  just  going  round  to  see  after  morning 
school." 

"  Are  you?    Then  I'm  coming  too." 

Jonny  did  not  see  the  necessity.  But  I  insisted. 
The  last  time  those  two  had  met  there  had  been 
serious  trouble. 

1  What  do  you  suppose  he's  doing  there,  any- 
way? "  I  asked  sceptically.  It  did  not  seem  to  me 
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in  the  least  likely  that  Reggie  Hicks  would  be 
there,  unless  indeed  he  was  still  pursuing  Elsie. 
And  even  if  he  were,  I  did  not  know  how  he  could 
have  got  her  address — unless  perhaps  through 
Sterndale. 

"  That's  what  I'm  going  to  see,"  said  Jonny. 
But  he  agreed  that  very  likely  it  was  all  rubbish. 
There  had  been  a  young  gentleman  (at  least  they 
called  him  a  gentleman)  kicking  up  a  row  the  night 
before  in  the  Crown  coffee-room.  Slightly  intoxi- 
cated :  declared  himself  to  be  a  ruddy  baronet. 
"  Sir  Reginald  Dix,"  said  his  informant.  That 
seemed  to  him  near  enough,  but  of  course  he  might 
be  mistaken. 

"  It  does  sound  a  bit  suspicious,"  I  agreed. 


IV 

Accordingly,  up  the  High  Street  we  walked  after 
school,  towards  the  chief  hostelry  of  the  place.  In 
fact,  I  think  the  Crown  was  the  only  place  that  was 
dignified  by  the  name  of  hotel  in  Kirby,  and  it  was 
not  generally  too  full  of  visitors.  We  did  not 
attract  the  tourist,  and  parents  rarely  stayed  in  the 
town  except  possibly  for  a  day  at  the  beginning  of 
term,  when  they  brought  their  boys  up  for  the  first 
time,  or  perhaps  occasionally  on  Speech  Day.  But 
it  possessed  a  billiard-room,  where  some  of  the  staff, 
including  myself,  used  to  practise  now  and  then  in 
the  evening;  and  a  bar,  where  the  young  men  of  the 
town  generally  assembled  in  the  legal  hours  for 
drink  and  light  conversation. 

It  was  in  the  bar  that  we  came  across  our  old 
fellow-pupil.  He  was  apparently  about  to  take  a 
stroll,  and  had  looked  in  to  order  a  whisky  and 
soda  and,  probably,  have  a  word  or  two  with  the 
barmaid.  Reggie  Hicks  used,  when  we  were  at 
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Ashe  together,  to  be  a  very  aristocratic-looking  lad. 
I  always  admired  his  delicately  arched  eyebrows 
above  a  slightly  curved  nose.  Now  he  possessed  a 
moustache,  which  of  course  was  only  rudimentary  in 
those  old  days,  and  his  black  hair  had  retreated 
slightly  from  his  forehead.  But  he  still  had  an  air 
about  him.  He  was  wearing  riding  breeches  and 
carried  what  looked  like  a  light  cane  in  his  left  hand. 

He  caught  sight  of  me  as  I  came  in. 

''Hallo!  Strange,"  he  called  out.  "The  very 
man  I  wanted  to  see."  Then  he  saw  Jonny  behind 
me,  and  his  brow  darkened.  "  Good  God  !  Here's 
the  village  blacksmith  again.  Do  you  always  hunt 
in  couples?"  He  made  a  sort  of  ironical  bow  to 
Jonny.  "  Mr.  Waring,  I  believe.  Perhaps  you 
would  be  good  enough  to  leave  Strange  and  me 
together  a  few  minutes.  I've  something  important  to 
say  to  him."  He  turned  to  me  and  went  on  as  though 
Jonny  did  not  exist.  "  Where  have  you  hidden  that 
sister  of  yours?  "  he  said.  I  gathered  from  his  voice 
that  he  was  not  perfectly  sober  even  at  that  hour.  "  I 
want  to  see  her  this  afternoon." 

Jonny  took  a  step  forward. 

"  Miss  Strange  does  not  want  to  see  you,"  he 
said. 

Hicks  turned,  not  too  steadily. 

"  I  wonder  what  the  hell  you  think  it's  got  to  do 
with  you,"  he  snapped  angrily.  '  This  is  a  private 
matter  between  Strange  and  myself.  Kindly  get 
outside  that  door." 

He  pointed  to  the  door  into  the  street  with  his 
stick. 

'Elsie  refuses  to  see  you,"  I  repeated.  "And 
Jonny 's  as  much  right  here  as  anyone  else." 

He  gave  a  sort  of  crow  of  laughter. 

14  He  has,  has  he?  Very  well,  then.  And  you've 
been  getting  at  Elsie,  I  suppose,  between  you. 
You're  a  pretty  pair."  He  leaned  on  his  elbow 
against  the  counter,  while  the  barmaid  looked  on 
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with  wide  eyes,  wondering  what  was  going  to 
happen. 

14  We  don't  want  you  in  Kirby."  Jonny  took 
up  the  tale.  '  You'd  better  get  out  of  here  at  once. 
I  tell  you  frankly  we  don't  mean  to  have  you 
annoying  Miss  Strange." 

Reggie  Hicks  stiffened. 

"  You — you  swine!  You  stand  there  and  have 
the  face  to  tell  me  what  I'm  to  do  and  what  I'm 
not  to  do,  as  if  you  were  a  tin  god.  I'll  go 
and  see  whom  I  like,  and  when  I  like."  He  shifted 
his  cane  rapidly  to  his  right  hand  and  made  towards 
Jonny. 

It  all  happened  in  a  moment,  before  I  could  do 
anything.  Jonny,  I  suppose,  must  have  put  up  his 
hand  to  stop  him,  and  Hicks  gave  him  a  sharp  blow 
with  his  stick  on  the  wrist.  I  saw  then  what  it  was 
— a  cane  with  a  loaded  handle.  Jonny  dropped  his 
arm,  turning  rather  white,  and  I  got  hold  of  Hicks 
from  behind.  For  a  time  we  had  quite  a  little 
struggle  on  our  own  :  then  fortunately  I  contrived 
to  trip  him  up.  He  fell  over  sideways,  coming 
pretty  hard  against  the  iron  foot  of  one  of  the  tables. 

The  landlord  and  one  or  two  others  came  hurrying 
in.  Hicks  lay  there,  temporarily  stunned. 

"  You'd  better  look  after  him,"  I  said.  "And 
we'd  better  look  after  you."  I  turned  to  Jonny. 
The  cane  lay  on  the  ground,  where  it  had  fallen.  I 
picked  it  up. 

11  Fancy  going  about  with  a  thing  like  that,"  I 
said.  "  Look  at  it !  "  I  showed  it  to  the  landlord. 
"  And  now  he's  gone  and  broken  Mr.  Waring's 
wrist.  So  much  for  the  Australian  match  on 
Monday!  " 

And  I  carried  the  thing  off  with  me,  taking  Jonny 
a  few  doors  down  the  street  to  Upperton's  surgery. 
Upperton  was  the  school  doctor  and,  fortunately,  he 
was  in. 

"  Yes,  it's  broken  all  right,"  he  said  when  he  had 
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got  him  in  a  chair  and  examined  him.  "  Good 
Lord !  what  a  nuisance !  Just  now,  of  all  times. 
I'm  afraid  it  will  take  some  time  mending.  You  may 
find  it  a  bit  stiff  afterwards,  too.  How  did  it 
happen  ?  ' ' 

I  held  up  the  weapon.  Upperton  raised  his 
eyebrows. 

;  Loaded,  is  it?    Well,  well !     Who  was  it?  ' 
'  I    don't    think    he's    likely     to    do    any     more 
mischief,"  I  said,  grimly.     "  If  they  call  you  in  to 
the  Crown  to  look  after  a  young  man  with  a  broken 
head  that'll  be  the  owner,  I  expect." 

'  You're  not  going  to  charge  him,  then?  " 

"  Not  much!     The  sooner  he  leaves  the  better." 

Upperton  was  busy  with  his  bandages. 
'  Well,  that  will  have  to  do  for  the  present.     I'll 
fix  you   up  properly  later.     You'd  better  go  home 
now  and  take  an  afternoon  off." 

Jonny  made  a  grimace. 

"  I've  got  some  wires  to  send  off.  And  plenty  of 
work  to  do  after.  I  can  manage  all  right,  thanks." 

"Wires?  Yes,  by  Jove,  I  suppose  you'll  have 
to  let  'em  know.  I  say,  Waring,  it's  an  infernal 
nuisance  for  you.  Pretty  bad  for  England,  too, 
eh?" 

We  went  off  together.  The  post  office  was  our  next 
port  of  call. 

"  Don't  tell  her — about  this  rotten  thing, " 
Jonny  said  as  we  got  into  the  street. 

"  My  dear  man,  she'll  have  to  know.  She's  bound 
to  hear  you're  not  playing.  Hang  it!  I  expect  it 
will  be  in  all  the  papers,  with  all  those  fellows  about, 
and  Collins,  the  landlord.  He'll  get  it  in,  some- 
where." 


And,  of  course,  there  was  a  lot  about  it  in  the 
papers  the  next  day.      First  of  all,   quite  guarded. 
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An  unfortunate  accident  in  the  bar  of  the  Crown,  at 
Kirby.  Though,  of  course,  it  was  not  exactly 
pleasant  having  the  bar  mentioned.  And  then  one 
or  two  of  the  so-called  "  society  "  papers  of  that 
epoch  got  hold  of  the  story,  and  there  were  a  good 
many  sly  references  to  young  baronets,  and  ladies 
in  the  case  and  that  sort  of  thing.  All  of  which, 
probably,  did  not  improve  Jonny's  temper. 

This  was  the  first  disturbance  in  our  tolerably 
quiet  life.  The  second  came  just  after  the  Australian 
match  (which  we  contrived  to  win,  but  only  by  the 
skin  of  our  teeth).  None  of  us  were  able  to  get  up 
to  Lord's  to  see  it. 

I  heard  rather  a  row  in  the  common-room  that 
afternoon  as  I  was  passing  by  (I  had  just  finished 
.afternoon  school  and  was  going  home  to  tea). 
Voices  were  raised,  and  I  thought  I  heard  Jonny's 
among  them.  I  turned  back  and  opened  the  door. 
As  I  put  my  head  in  there  fell  a  sudden  and  almost 
complete  silence.  I  looked  round.  Only  three  men 
were  there — Gunning,  Jonny,  and  Dawe. 

"  Hallo,"  I  said,  innocently.  "  What  a  noise  you 
were  making  just  now." 

No  one  said  anything.  Jonny  was  standing  up 
in  front  of  the  fireplace,  his  arm  still,  of  course,  in 
a  sling,  looking  red  and  ruffled.  Gunning,  rather 
pale,  was  sitting  in  one  of  the  armchairs.  Dawe 
was  messing  about,  as  usual,  trying  to  find 
something  in  his  locker. 

Gunning  got  up,  with  dignity,  and  left  the  room. 
Jonny  went  a  moment  later.  Dawe  and  I  were  left 
alone. 

"  What  was  it?  "  I  said.  '  What  the  deuce  was 
happening?  " 

But  Dawe  wouldn't  say.  I  had  to  get  it  out  of 
him  by  slow  degrees. 

"  Oh,  there  was  just  a  little  trouble,"  he  said, 
•carelessly.  "  Your  friend  Waring  has  a  temper, 
you  know." 
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My  heart  sank. 

'  Has  he  been  having  a  row  with  Gunning?  " 
"  Oh,  nothing  very  much." 
*  You  may  as  well  tell  me.     What  is  it?  " 
Dawe   made  a  gesture  as  of  one  who  washes  his 
hands  of  the  consequences. 

'  People's  tempers  get  frayed  at  this  sort  of  job," 
said  he,  making  the  best  of  a  bad  business.  "  But 
Waring  oughtn't  to  go  in  off  the  deep  end  like  that. 
He  fairly  went  for  Gunning.  If  I  hadn't  got  in 

between  them •" 

"  What  on  earth  made  him  do  that?  " 
Dawe  hesitated. 

"  I  think  Gunning  was  wrong  there,"  he  said  at 
last.  "  I  dare  say  he  didn't  notice  Waring  was  in 
the  room.  He  was  talking  to  me,  really."  He 
stopped. 

1  Well?"  I  prompted  him. 

'  Well,  Waring  suddenly  jumped  in.  I  believe 
he'd  have  had  the  old  man  by  the  throat  if  I  hadn't 
interfered.  It  was  all  I  could  do  to  hold  him  off. 
It  shook  Gunning.  I  could  see  that.  He  turned 
quite  white." 

I  expect  I  turned  white  too. 

'*  What  did  Gunning  say?  You  may  as  well  get 
it  out.  I  expect  I  know,  more  or  less.  Something 
about  my  sister." 

I  had  felt,  for  a  week  or  so,  a  sort  of  wave  of 
gossip  rising  in  Kirby  about  that  sister  of  mine. 
Sooner  or  later  it  would  have  to  break.  And,  of 
course,  Gunning  was  and  always  had  been  our  chief 
retailer  of  scandal. 

Dawe  did  not  know  that  he  ought  to  say. 
Speaking  judicially,  he  considered  the  conversa- 
tion a  private  affair  between  Gunning  and  himself. 
Obviously,  Gunning  had  not  meant  anyone  to 
overhear  him.  After  all,  the  man  was  a  gentleman  : 
one  must  admit  that. 

"  My  dear  Dawe,  you   need  not   mind  me.     I've 
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no    temper    worth    mentioning1.      What    was    it    he 
said?" 

"  Oh,  well,  if  you  insist,  he  said  Miss  Strange  was 
very  fascinating,  and  all  that,  but  hardly  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  have  at  Kirby." 

*  That  would  hardly  have  been  enough  to  justify  a 
personal  attack.  Jonny  must  have  heard  something 
more  specific  than  that." 

Dawe  allowed  the  ghost  of  a  smile  to  play  on  his 
humorous  features. 

"  He  said  something  about  her  status  being  a  trifle 
uncertain.  You  know  the  way  he  has  of  speaking.  I 
believe  those  were  the  actual  words  that  set  Waring 
off.  Of  course,  old  Gunning  is  a  scandal-monger. 
We  all  know  that." 

"  I  see,"  I  said  slowly,  considering.  "  Thanks  for 
telling  me." 

"  Well,  you  seemed  to  want  to  know.  I  hope  you 
don't  mind.  Gunning  doesn't  mean  anything  by  that 
sort  of  talk,  you  know." 

He  might,  or  he  might  not.  That  seemed  to  me  to 
matter  very  little  now.  What  was  clear  enough  was 
that  my  house  of  cards  had  tumbled  down,  and  it 
might  prove  impossible  to  build  it  up  again.  I  lay 
awake,  I  believe,  the  whole  of  that  night,  wondering 
what  the  deuce  I  could  do  to  put  things  straight  again. 
Naturally,  I  did  not  want  to  quarrel  with  Gunning, 
but  he  avoided  me  as  much  as  possible  and  I  could 
not  very  well  hang  about  his  house,  playing  hide  and 
seek  as  it  were  with  a  man  who  had  nearly  been 
chastised  for  speaking  lightly  of  my  sister.  Which 
meant  that  for  some  four  or  five  days  I  saw  nothing 
of  Myra  at  all. 

One  evening  I  saw  Gunning  himself  coming  out  of 
the  head  master's  house  after  dinner.  I  was  walking 
past,  on  my  way  to  Rymer's  lodgings,  but  he 
pretended  not  to  see  me. 

And  the  next  afternoon  I  met  Mrs.  Gunning,  almost 
in  the  same  place,  walking  briskly  homewards,  for  it 
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was  a  raw,  bleak  day.  She  would  have  passed  me  too, 
I  believe,  if  I  hadn't  stopped  dead  in  front  of  her.  I 
had  seen  Mrs.  Gunning  look  cold  often  enough,  but  I 
confess  I  had  never  seen  her  look  less  sympathetic 
than  she  was  that  day.  She  just  stopped  and  waited 
for  me  to  begin.  And  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not 
think  of  anything  suitable  to  say. 

44  I  want  to  see  Myra,"  I  stammered  out  at  last. 
"  Where  is  she?  " 

"  Myra  is  at  home.  And  I  don't  think,  Mr. 
Strange,  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  you  to  meet  at 
present." 

;4  Not  meet?  Why  on  earth  not?  Good  heavens, 
Mrs.  Gunning,  what  do  you  mean?  I  simply  can't 
get  on  without  seeing  her  occasionally.  These  last 
few  days  I've  been  simply — I've  not  known  what  to  do. 
Look  here,  please  tell  her  that  I  must  see  her  for  a 
minute.  Just  for  a  minute,  if  she  can't  spare  any 
more  time." 

I  stopped,  conscious  that  my  voice  was  wavering. 
Pinched  and  impassive,  her  lips  firmly  compressed, 
Mrs.  Gunning  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  some  imaginary 
spot  in  the  distance. 

14  I  do  not  see,"  she  said  at  last,  "  how  Myra  can 
have  anything  further  to  do  with  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Waring's.  Mr.  Waring  has  insulted  her  father 
grossly.  Until  he  apologizes " 

"Oh  Lord!"  I  spoke  involuntarily,  but  the 
thought  of  asking  Jonny  to  apologize  to  a  man  who 
had  insulted  Elsie  filled  me  with  despair.  It  would 
be  hopeless.  And,  besides,  I  had  a  certain  pride  of 
my  own.  Not  very  much,  perhaps,  just  then,  but  still 
some. 

4  I    want    to    see   Myra,"    I    repeated   miserably. 

c  What  does  it  matter  about  anything  else?     I  don't 

know  what  Waring  has  been  doing.     Why  should  I 

be  punished  for  it,   anyway  ?      Mrs.  Gunning,   you 

know  we  love  each  other." 

1  I  don't  think  she  is  old  enough  to  know  her  own 
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mind."  But  I  thought  I  saw  a  momentary  softening 
in  her  eyes. 

I  must  have  seemed  an  hysterical  fool.  When  we 
are  in  love — really  in  love  for  the  first  time — I  suppose 
we  are  hysterical,  and  sane  men  of  the  world  can  make 
the  most  of  it.  I  talked  wildly  to  that  excellent  but 
chilly  woman.  I  do  not  wish  to  recall  all  I  said:  I 
am  thankful  to  have  forgotten  most  of  it.  But  I 
implored  her  to  let  Myra  out  of  her  cage.  Even  if 
she  brought  her  out,  even  if  I  were  only  allowed  to  see 
them  together,  it  would  be  something.  (This  was 
perhaps  hardly  tactful,  but  I  was  not  considering 
politeness  then.)  The  fact  was,  my  whole  being 
seemed  to  ache  with  longing.  I  felt  at  that  moment 
as  though  I  must  see  her  soon  or  die. 

And  I  prevailed.  At  least,  I  suppose  it  was  owing 
to  my  entreaties  that  I  saw  the  two  of  them  a  day 
later.  But  I  could  not  speak.  I  had  no  end  to  say, 
but  the  sight  of  them  choked  the  words  in  my  throat. 
I  could  only  stop  in  front  of  them  and  look.  And 
there  was  Myra,  more  like  a  little  Quaker  than  ever, 
with  a  collar  of  grey  fur  round  her  neck,  for  it  was 
a  chilly  day  for  June,  and  grey  cuffs  almost  hiding 
her  little  gloves.  And  there  were  the  grey  eyes  look- 
ing at  me,  with  a  candid  inquiry,  and  the  same  tiny 
elevation  of  the  right  eyebrow.  But  I  tried  in  vain 
to  see  anything  more  in  her  expression. 

I  gave  a  sort  of  sigh. 

"  Myra/'  I  said,  "I've  been  wanting  to  see  you 
awfully." 

She  gave  the  faintest  possible  smile.  And  then 
Mrs.  Gunning  broke  in. 

"  I'm  afraid  we  can't  stop,"  she  said,  with  a  sort 
of  astringent  kindness.  '  It's  too  cold  for  anything 
to-day." 

And  in  another  moment  1  was  standing,  with  my 
hat  in  my  hand,  watching  their  two  backs  as  they 
daintily  picked  their  way  along  the  muddy  pavement. 

She  was  right :  it  was  too  cold  for  anything  that  day. 
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Chapter  I  Rearrangements 


THEY  had  raised,  not  more  than  a  few  years 
before,  a  large  block  of  flats  just  off  the  Gray's 
Inn  Road,  and  it  was  there  that  Elsie  and  I  began  to 
keep  house  together  when  we  left  Kirby  and  returned 
to  London  to  seek  our  fortune  once  more.  They  were 
not  expensive  flats,  even  for  those  days,  when  every- 
thing was  cheap  enough  compared  with  the  prices 
of  to-day — and  that  suited  us,  for  I  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  might  be  as  well  to  economize. 
They  were  built  of  red  brick,  with  particularly  ugly 
glazed  yellow  tiles  marking  out  the  lines  of  doors  and 
windows.  And  they  stood  in  a  street  that  was  pre- 
eminently dingy  among  a  crowd  of  dingy  competitors. 
A  bleak  dwelling-place,  but  tolerably  central. 

I  suppose  I  am  justified  in  assuming  that  it  was 
Elsie  who  had  been  responsible  for  our  leaving  Kirby. 
She  was  the  Eve  who  had  driven  us  from  that  modified 
Paradise.  There  was  something  about  her  that  led 
inevitably  to  trouble.  She  became  a  source  of  faction, 
a  banner  for  conflicting  parties.  Those  who  liked 
her  liked  her  too  much  :  those  who  disliked  her  found 
it  difficult  to  endure  her  presence  in  the  same  town. 
I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  Gunning  had 
somehow  taken  a  violent  dislike  to  her.  Mrs. 
Gunning,  I  believe,  honestly  tried  to  be  pleasant  when 
they  met:  Myra,  I  am  certain,  was  distressed  to  find 
that  she  could  not  feel  friendly.  She  said  something 
to  me  about  it  one  day  before  the  troubles  began. 

239 
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*  Your  sister  doesn't  like  me,  I'm  afraid." 

"  Nonsense!  "  I  said.  "  Of  course  she  likes  you. 
Who  could  help  it?  " 

She  went  on  calmly  picking  out  the  flowers  and 
putting  them  into  vases,  for  the  Gunnings  were  giving 
a  dinner  party  that  night  and  she  was  arranging 
the  flowers.  For  one  moment  she  just  raised 
her  grey  eyes  to  mine.  Then  she  shook  her  head 
gravely. 

"  No!  we  should  never  hit  it  off.  I'm  sorry,  but  I 
can  always  tell." 

I  gave  a  shrug. 

"  Well,  if  you  can't  you  can't.  There  have  been 
occasions  when  she  and  I  can't  hit  it  off  either.  In 
a  way  I'm  fond  of  Elsie,  but  I  rather  wish  she  hadn't 
come  here  just  now.  However,  it  need  not  make  any 
difference  to  us.  It  must  not.  Nothing  is  going  to 
do  that." 

And  again  she  looked  up  with  that  inquiring  regard. 

"  I  don't  know.     It  depends." 

"  I  say,  Myra,  don't  talk  like  that.  What  has  Elsie 
got  to  do  with  it?  Besides,  I'm  sure  she  really  likes 
you." 

Myra  seemed  to  consider  the  point  carefully  before 
she  answered. 

"  She  despises  me.  I  see  her  looking  at  me  as 
though  she  thought  I  was  just  a  little  fool.  I'm  not 
as  old  as  she  is,  I  know,  but  I'm  not  that." 

(I  can  see  the  little  touch  of  red  that  came  into  her 
face  as  she  said  that,  bending  down  over  her  flowers. 
And  the  pang  that  went  through  my  heart  at  the  same 
moment.  Was  Elsie  going  to  upset  my  little  cart- 
load of  happiness  ?) 

And  now,  Elsie  and  I  were  living  together  in 
London ;  and  Kirby,  and  the  Gunnings,  and  Myra 
herself  were  already  beginning  to  fade  slowly  from 
my  memory. 

They  do  fade.  I  could  hardly  persuade  myself  at 
first  that  forgetfulness  would  ever  come.  For  weeks 
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after  I  left  Kirby,  Myra  haunted  my  dreams,  awake 
or  asleep.  When  I  seek  to  recall  her  now,  it  takes 
an  effort.  During-  our  first  year  in  those  flats  I 
remember  I  used  to  go  out  for  long  and  solitary  walks 
in  the  evening,  when  Elsie  was  playing  a  minor  part 
at  some  theatre,  just  to  be  alone  with  my  memories 
and  think  of  Myra.  I  repeated  her  name  aloud  to  the 
careless  streets.  "  There  is  no  name,  with  whatever 
emphasis  of  passionate  love  repeated,  of  which  the 
echo  is  not  faint  at  last."  So  Landor  wrote,  in  his 
marmoreal  prose.  I  found  the  passage  in  one  of  my 
old  note-books  the  other  day,  and  remembered  when 
I  wrote  it  down,  praying  for  the  day  when  I  should 
find  it  true.  And  true  it  is — by  now. 

The  echo  is  faint — very  faint,  though  I  can  still  hear 
it  if  I  listen. 


ir 

That  day  I  saw  Gunning  emerging  from  the  head 
master's  door  into  the  street  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  It  was  two  or  three  evenings  later  that  I 
received  a  message  from  Girdlestone  that  he  would 
like  to  see  me  after  school  about  six  o'clock. 

Girdlestone  very  rarely  interviewed  any  of  us,  and 
I  don't  think  he  enjoyed  the  process.  A  conscientious 
and  kindly  man,  he  did  his  best  to  keep  the  school 
running  on  even  lines  without  more  friction  than  could 
be  helped.  But  now  and  then  something  drastic  had 
to  be  done,  and  he  forced  himself  to  do  it.  This  time 
it  was  clear  that  his  duty  was  exceptionally  unpleasant, 
and  I  had  never  seen  the  poor  fellow  look  more 
nervous  and  ill  at  ease. 

"  I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear,  Mr.  Strange,"  he 
said,  "  that  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  as  to  your 
work.  I  found  your  form  in  good  order  and — er — 
quite  up  to  the  mark  in  its  work." 

He  paused,  and  I  waited,  silent. 
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1  The  fact  is,  I  hardly  know  how  to  put  it,  but  I 
find  you  a  disturbing  element  in  the  school." 

I  raised  my  eyebrows. 

"  I  cannot  see  myself  in  any  way  as  a  disturbing 
element,"  I  protested.  And  indeed  the  description 
seemed  singularly  ill  suited  to  a  quiet,  peaceable  fellow 
like  myself. 

Girdlestone  began  to  pace  to  and  fro  in  his  study. 

"  I  dare  say  I  am  wrong  in  applying  the  expression 
to  you  personally,"  he  corrected  himself.  "  It  might 
be  more  accurate  to  say  that,  unfortunately,  you 
appear  to  be  a  sort  of — in  short,  a  focus  for  disturbing 
elements.  Have  I — er — made  myself  clear?  " 

I  did  not  think  his  speech  exactly  pellucid,  but  it 
was  beginning  to  be  evident  what  he  was  trying 
to  say. 

"  I  can  only  assume  you  are  referring  to  my  sister," 
I  said  bluntly. 

Girdlestone  spread  his  hands  in  apologetic  dismay. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Strange,  I  beg  you  to  believe  I  would 
not  for  the  world  say  anything  that  might  be  construed 
as  a — er — slight  on  your  sister.  I  was  not  exactly 
thinking  of  Miss  Strange  when  I  spoke."  He 
corrected  himself  hastily.  "  Not  altogether,  I  should 
say.  The  fact  is,  a  school  of  this  kind  has  to  guard 
itself  carefully  against  any  scandal,  any  misconstruc- 
tion of  what  are  no  doubt  mere  baseless  rumours.  And 
perhaps  it  would  be  as  well,  Mr.  Strange,  if  you  could 
— er — persuade  your  charming  sister  to  make  her 
home  elsewhere  for  a  short  time." 

Poor  Girdlestone !  I  imagine  that  speech  cost  him 
a  great  deal  of  anxious  thought.  And  it  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  altogether  a  success,  even  so. 
However,  he  had  contrived  to  express  what  he  wanted, 
more  or  less. 

"  You  mean,  I  presume,  that  you  are  prepared  to 
let  me  remain  here  if  I  send  my  sister  away?  " 

I  put  it  quite  plainly  and  bluntly  for,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  felt  very  sore  and  angry.  What  fault  had  " 
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committed  ?  I  had  begun  to  like  the  work,  and  to 
feel  that  I  was  really  doing  something  useful.  I  liked 
Rymer,  too,  and  most  of  the  staff.  And,  above  every- 
thing, of  course,  there  was  Myra.  Only  I  could  not 
tell  what  was  going  to  happen  about  Myra.  If  they 
were  going  to  keep  us  apart  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  Kirby,  after  all.  I  saw  myself,  in  a  glorious 
vision,  returning  triumphant  and  successful  after  four 
years'  hard  work  in  London  and  laying  my  crown  of 
bay-leaves  at  her  feet.  She  would  be  of  age  then. 
And  her  parents  did  not  really  dislike  me.  At  least,  I 
was  sure  the  mother  did  not.  About  Gunning  himself 
one  could  never  be  quite  sure. 

But  Girdlestone,  painfully  hesitant,  was  not  ready 
to  say  that  he  meant  exactly  what  I  suggested.  As  he 
had  hinted,  my  sister  was  not  the  only  obstacle  or 
stumbling-block  that  he  had  in  his  mind  when  he 
invited  me  into  his  study.  There  was  my  friend 
Waring.  He  understood,  in  a  sense,  that  Waring 
had  been  responsible  for  my  original  application,  that 
he  had,  in  short,  introduced  me  to  Kirby.  Now  he 
regretted  very  much  to  say  that  he  had  been  compelled 
to  ask  Mr.  Waring  to  resign  his  post  only  a  few 
minutes  before  I  had  come  in. 

"  Oh,  well,  if  that  is  the  case  I  suppose  we  had 
better  all  go  together, "  I  rapped  out,  too  much  hurt 
to  choose  my  words.  But  just  imagine  the  man 
having  the  nerve  to  turn  out  Jonny  Waring,  who  was 
probably  the  best  man  he  had  got  in  the  place,  after 
Rymer.  It  must  be  Gunning  who  had  arranged  this. 
Gunning  and  that  unfortunate  row  with  Reggie  Hicks 
in  the  Crown  Hotel.  Wherein,  too,  he  had  broken 
his  wrist — which  had  a  certain  market  value.  Jonny 
Waring  would  never  again  be  quite  the  match-winning 
bowler  he  had  been. 

But  I  had  no  more  to  say.  If  your  employer  says 
that  he  does  not  want  your  services  any  longer  it 
is  more  dignified  to  accept  his  decision  without 
argument.  I  felt  (as  I  so  often  have  felt  at  critical 
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moments  in  my  life)  as  though  I  were  moving  in  a 
dream.  Almost  before  I  realized  that  it  was  over 
Girdlestone,  much  relieved  in  mind,  I  make  no  doubt, 
was  shaking  hands  with  me  and  I  was  backing  out 
of  the  room. 

"  I  need  not  say  that  I  wish  you  both  every 
success,"  he  said.  A  kindly  fellow  at  heart,  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe.  He  became  quite  cordial  as 
he  saw  the  door  closing  behind  me.  Vaguely  I  heard 
something  about  the  high  opinion  he  held  of  the 
quality  of  our  work — mine  and  Mr.  Waring's.  He 
had  no  doubt  that — elsewhere — we  should  be  warmly 
welcomed. 

And  out  I  went,  into  the  street,  where  it  was  blowing 
hard,  with  occasional  gusts  of  rain.  I  remember  little 
isolated  details,  such  as  the  sudden  flurry  of  rain  in 
my  face  as  I  turned  homewards  and  the  way  two  or 
three  boys  (they  were  Southlands  boys,  Gunning's 
house,  as  I  could  tell  from  the  house  ribbon  on  their 
straw  hats)  were  hurrying  home  at  their  best  pace, 
coat  collars  turned  up.  Southlands!  She  lived 
there :  at  that  very  moment  she  was  probably  sitting 
in  the  drawing-room,  working  at  some  feminine  task 
or  other,  possibly  even  thinking  of  me.  And  I  had 
just  been  discharged.  In  a  day  or  two  she  would  hear 
of  it.  I  wondered  what  she  would  think  in  her  heart, 
and  what  complexion  her  father  would  put  upon  it. 
The  worst,  presumably.  Well,  I  should  see  her 
before  the  end. 

I  felt  suddenly  cold,  as  though  I  had  been  stripped 
of  half  my  clothing.  And  indeed  I  must  have  lost 
some  of  my  self-respect  in  that  interview.  As  I  went 
away  I  rehearsed  it  in  my  mind  and  thought  of  a 
number  of  points  I  might  have  made,  of  objections  I 
should  have  raised.  But  there  it  was :  I  was  not  the 
man  for  a  crisis :  I  could  never  think  of  the  right  thing 
to  do  at  the  proper  time  :  I  was  a  failure.  And  I 
shivered  as  I  turned  down  the  High  Street. 
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I  did  not  go  to  my  own  rooms.  Instead,  I  went 
across  to  Jonny's  lodgings,  and  found  him  sitting" 
there  with  Rymer.  His  arm  was  still  in  a  sling,  but 
otherwise  he  looked  fit  and  cheerful  enough.  I  was 
glad  to  see  Rymer.  I  felt  that  I  wanted  him  just  then. 
His  was  one  of  those  dynamic  personalities  that  seem 
able  to  give  out  power  at  the  touch. 

"  So  you've  been  there  too,"  he  began.  "  What 
luck?" 

"  So  far  as  I  can  gather,  the  same  as  Jonny  had," 
I  said. 

Rymer  made  a  laughing  gesture. 

"  What?  You  don't  mean  to  say  your  head's  in 
the  basket  too?  " 

'  If  you  put  it  that  way.  I  prefer  to  say  that  the 
order  of  the  gilded  boot  has  been  bestowed  upon  us. 
Gilded,  because  he  was  really  most  polite,  in  his  way. 
He  thought  that  Jonny  and  I  had  been  most  efficient 
in  our  lives,  and  that  in  our  death  we  should  not  be 
divided.  Or  words  to  that  effect.  He  was  slightly 
nervous,  but  he  had  a  number  of  reasons.  Some  of 
them  sounded  excellent." 

"  There's  only  one  that  counts,"  said  Jonny 
grimly.  "  And  that's  old  Gunning." 

"  Well,  he  left  Gunning  out,"  I  said  lightly. 
"  According  to  him,  it  was  just  me.  I  was  a  focus 
of  disturbing  influences.  That  was  not  bad.  I 
gathered  Elsie  was  one,  and  you  the  other." 

{  What  had  he  got  to  say  about  your  sister?  " 

"  Never  mind!  He  meant  well,  I  am  sure,  but  he 
was  nervous  and  said  just  what  happened  to  come 
next.  Seriously,  I  would  prefer  you  not  to  go  and 
smash  his  face  in  on  that  account.  He  referred  to 
her  as  '  your  charming  sister,'  if  I  remember  rightly. 
I  gathered  that  he  thought  her  better  elsewhere,  that 
was  all.  So  I  promised  I  would  take  her  away." 
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Jonny  looked  sombre. 

*'  I  wish  I'd  been  there  when  he  was  talking  to 
you.  He  said  nothing  of  that  to  me.  I  had  a  violent 
temper.  So  I  have,  sometimes.  And  then  he  said 
he  had  heard  something  about  my  Sunday  afternoons. 
He  made  out  that  was  the  chief  trouble.  Of  course 
it  wasn't:  it  was  Gunning,  and  nothing  but 
Gunning." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  your  Sunday  after- 
noons ?  ' ' 

"  Oh,  just  that  I'd  been  misleading  the  youth  of 
the  nation.  I've  got  to  take  a  lot  of  the  juniors  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  as  you  know.  Dawe  and  I  do 
it  alternately.  I  don't  know  what  he  does,  but  I  talk 
to  them." 

"  I  see.  You  sow  the  seeds  of  your  own  poisonous 
doctrine." 

"  There's  nothing  the  matter  with  the  doctrine," 
retorted  Jonny,  stolidly.  "  I  just  tell  them  what  I 
think  about  things." 

"  Poor  old  Girdlestone,"  I  mourned.  "  We  gave 
him  the  deuce  of  a  time  between  us." 

After  the  reaction,  I  was  more  than  commonly 
lively  for  a  short  time.  I  did  not  mind  leaving  so 
much,  if  Jonny  was  going  too.  Now  and  again  I 
could  drop  down  to  see  Myra,  or  perhaps  she  would 
be  coming  up  to  London  to  see  a  cricket  match  or 
something. 

"  Well,  there  it  is,"  I  said  cheerfully.  f'  Girdle- 
stone  said  he  wished  us  every  success — elsewhere. 
He  put  it  rather  charmingly,  I  thought.  But  I  think 
London's  the  place  for  Elsie  and  me — if  I'm  to  con- 
tinue looking  after  her.  I  doubt  if  she's  altogether 
suited  to  these  semi-monastic  establishments.  What 
about  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'll  find  something."  He  paused.  "  Rymer's 
leaving  too." 

I  looked  at  Rymer,  surprised. 

"  That's  right,"  he  said.    "  We  all  want  a  change, 
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once  every  three  or  four  years.  We  get  into  grooves, 
and  I  maintain  that  our  first  duty,  as  soon  as  we 
get  into  a  groove,  is  to  get  out  again." 

"  Well,"  I  said  solemnly,  after  a  minute's  con- 
sideration, "  that  means  the  end.  I  don't  see  how 
Kirby  can  go  on  after  that."  And  it  did  seem 
impossible,  at  first.  Rymer  practically  was  Kirby, 
as  we  had  known  it. 

"  Nonsense,"  he  said  lightly.  "  Kirby  will  be 
flourishing  long  after  we  are  dead  and  forgotten.  An 
institution  like  this  takes  a  lot  of  killing — especially 
in  England,  where  men  are  natural  sentimentalists, 
with  long  memories  for  an  old  favourite.  Look  how 
our  old  singers  and  actresses  are  still  applauded  when 
they  appear.  No!  I've  had  enough  of  it.  So  have 
you — both  of  you.  You've  done  your  little  bit.  I 
don't  see  why  any  of  us  need  feel  regrets.  All  work 
is  good.  But  there  is  always  a  danger  of  thoughts 
and  actions  becoming  stereotyped.  Then  they  lose 
their  value.  That's  why  I'm  all  for  taking  on  some- 
thing else  while  there's  yet  time." 

'  What  are  you  going  to  take  on  ?  "  I  said. 
He  laughed. 

1  You  and  I,  my  dear  Strange,  are  going  up  to 
London  together,  to  preach.  The  press  shall  be  our 
pulpit." 

'  You're  not  going  to  be  a  journalist,"  T  protested. 
"  You  are  a  Man  of  Letters,  not  a  journalist."  And 
it  came  into  my  mind  how  Barrie  Elwes  had  warned 
me  never  to  confuse  the  two. 

But  not  a  bit  of  it.  Rymer  was  a  man  of  quite  a 
different  type  from  Elwes.  A  journalist,  in  his 
opinion,  was  a  much  finer  fellow  than  your  man  of 
letters.  Authors,  take  them  all  round,  were  a  fussy 
and  conceited  race,  perpetually  worrying  about  their 
reputation  or  their  price  per  thousand  words  or  some- 
thing ridiculous  that  an  obscure  reviewer  had  said 
about  them.  Whereas  a  journalist  was  up  against 
realities  the  whole  time.  He  had  to  get  on  with  his 
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job.     He  could  not  afford  to  sit  and  sulk  because  some 
other  fellow  was  getting  more  notice  than  he  was. 

Rymer  was  fond  of  going  off  like  this.  He  loved 
making  war  against  received  opinion.  And  he  gener- 
ally contrived  to  put  the  case  so  that  it  sounded  all 
right,  at  first  hearing. 

"  He  ought  to  have  been  at  the  Bar,"  I  said. 
"  But  how  absurd,  when  publishers  flutter  agreements 
in  your  face,  to  dash  off  adventuring  in  an  unknown 
field!  " 

"  And  why  not,  young  man,  if  I  like  adventure? 
Every  decent  fellow  is  an  adventurer  at  heart.  You 
and  Waring  and  I — we  all  want  in  our  hearts  to  have 
a  bit  of  a  gamble  with  life.  Between  ourselves,  I 
think  I'm  the  most  timorous  of  the  three  of  us.  Here 
I  have  stayed  for  ten  long  years,  becoming  every 
year  more  and  more  of  an  insincere  automaton.  No! 
I'm  through  with  it  now.  I'm  for  the  road.  We'll 
foot  it  for  London  at  the  end  of  term." 

'*  And  what's  Jonny  going  to  do?  "  I  asked. 

"  Waring  is  the  practical  man,"  he  said.  "  You 
and  I  are  dreamers,  but  he  is  going  to  work  with  his 
hands." 

I  looked  at  Jonny  inquiringly.  His  eyes  followed 
mine  to  his  damaged  arm. 

"  When  I'm  right  again,"  he  assented.  "  Yes,  I 
agree  with  Rymer.  I  want  to  try  something  else. 
Fortunately  I've  saved  enough  money  to  keep  me  for 
a  year  or  so,  with  luck.  I'm  going  to  South  Africa. >f 


IV 

Four  of  us  left,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  end  of 
that  summer  term.  And  the  secession  did  not,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  seriously  affect  the 
position  of  Kirby  as  one  of  our  rising  public  schools. 
I  hear  of  it  still,  though  Girdlestone  has  long  retired 
and  I  don't  know  that  anv  one  of  our  old  staff  remains 
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there,  progressing  calmly  along  its  appointed  route 
and,  especially,  doing  rather  well  at  Rugby  football 
against  its  rivals.  And  in  due  course  we  found  our- 
selves quartered  in  that  very  ugly  block  of  buildings 
off  the  Gray's  Inn  Road,  casting  about  for  some  way 
of  earning  a  living  that  should  suffice  for  two.  I  had, 
it  is  true,  a  matter  of  four  hundred  a  year  of  my  own, 
but  I  wanted  to  save  as  much  of  that  as  possible. 
Elsie  should  have  had  at  least  as  much,  but  apparently 
her  fortune  had  all  vanished.  She  was  quite  frank 
about  it. 

'  I'm  a  gambler,  too,  like  your  friend,  Mr. 
Rymer,"  she  used  to  say.  "  I  should  like  to  be  rich, 
but  I  don't  want  what  they  call  *  a  modest  compe- 
tence.' Modesty  never  was  exactly  my  strong  point. 
So  I  gave  most  of  my  money  (what  I  didn't  spend 
in  running  touring  companies)  to  young  Bob  Stern- 
dale  to  play  with.  Sometimes  he  did  quite  well  with 
it,  and  then  again  sometimes  everything  went  wrong. 
I  believe  it's  usually  like  that  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
One  year  you  keep  a  butler  and  two  footmen,  and  the 
next  you  have  one  little  maid  to  open  the  door." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  my  four  hundred  will  keep  us 
going,"  I  said.  "  But  it  won't  run  to  extras." 

I  thought  it  as  well  to  put  this  in,  for  she  had  hinted 
once  or  twice  that  she  could  do  no  end  of  fine  things 
if  she  could  only  lay  her  hands  on  a  few  hundreds 
of  ready  money. 

II  Sorry,"  I  said,  "  but  I  can't  do  it  again.     I  let 
you  have  that  thousand  last  time.     Has  it  all  gone  ?  " 

"  Every  bit  of  it."  She  laughed,  as  though 
thousands  were  to  be  picked  up  every  day  for  the 
asking.  "  Bob  had  a  great  scheme  on  them.  He 
said  if  I  could  have  only  found  another  hundred  or 
so  we  could  have  hung  on  till  the  tide  turned.  As  it 
was,  we  got  left.  Stranded." 

"  It  almost  looks  as  though  Bob  Sterndale  were 
not  the  best  of  financial  advisers." 

"  It  does,"  she  agreed  readily  enough.     fc  Between 
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ourselves,  I  wake  up  sometimes  in  the  night  wonder- 
ing whether  I  shall  have  any  money  left  in  a  few  more 
months.  But  Bob  is  an  old  friend.  And  he  looks 
prosperous — you  can't  get  over  that.  His  hat  is  so 
beautifully  shiny,  and  his  boots.  It's  a  credit  to 
anyone  to  have  a  broker  like  Bob." 

"  Very  good  !  "  I  let  it  go  at  that,  for  it  was  not 
the  smallest  use  arguing  with  Elsie.  "  The  only 
thing  is,  I  can't  let  you  have  any  more.  It's  throw- 
ing good  money  after  bad.  Besides,  I  want  it." 

We  were  perfectly  friendly  and  good-natured  over 
these  discussions.  And  she  had  "borrowed"  that 
thousand  from  me,  not  long  after  I  came  into  my 
modest  fortune,  for  some  purpose  or  other  that  she 
declined  to  specify.  Perhaps  half  of  it  may  have  been 
her  own  by  right:  it  was,  in  fact,  a  half  share  of 
the  money  that  had  been  put  by  for  Jonny's  education 
at  Cambridge  by  my  father — and  Jonny  had  never 
used  it,  having  managed  to  get  to  Cambridge  other- 
wise. In  short,  Jonny  had  refused  to  touch  the 
money  in  any  form,  being  always  an  independent 
young  man.  He  could  not  bear  to  think  that  he 
might  be  taking  money  that  should  have  gone  to 
Elsie.  At  that  time  Elsie  was  a  sort  of  goddess,  to 
be  set  on  a  pedestal  and  worshipped  from  a  respectful 
distance  and,  above  all,  protected  from  others  (like 
the  recreant  Reggie  Hicks)  who  looked  like  taking 
advantage  of  her  easy-going  nature. 

The  two  valiant  knights  who  had  preferred  humble 
service  to  personal  gain,  Waring  and  Cudden,  Sir 
Jonathan  and  Sir  Percy,  were  both  leaving  her  now* 
Cudden  had  already  gone  :  he  was  somewhere  beyond 
the  seas :  none  of  us  knew  exactly  where,  for  Percy 
had  never  been  a  frequent  correspondent.  And  now 
Jonny  was  fired  with  the  lust  of  travel.  She  made  an 
effort  to  stop  this  second  defection. 

14  Jonny  want  to  go  to  South  Africa?  "  she  said 
when  she  heard  the  news.  "  What  nonsense !  What 
does  he  want  to  go  there  for?  " 
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'  I  don't  know.  What  do  people  go  there  for? 
Ostrich-farming,  fruit-farming,  gold,  diamonds. 
And,  I  suppose,  honest  work — on  occasion.  Which 
is  probably  his  reason." 

"  Oh,  but  I  can't  have  him  running  away  and 
leaving  us  like  that,  after  all  these  years.  It's 
absurd.  Bring  him  over  to  dinner  to-night,  and  I'll 
talk  to  him." 

Jonny  came,  of  course.  And  it  was  clear  from  the 
first  that  my  sister  meant  to  use  every  weapon  in 
her  armoury.  She  had  not  appeared  to  such  advan- 
tage for  years.  When  she  really  tried  I  admit  she 
was  all  but  irresistible.  As  a  general  rule  she  was 
apt  to  be  rather  cold  in  manner,  lit  up  only  now 
and  again  by  flashes  of  animation.  But  when  she 
chose  she  could  reverse  the  process  and  become  all 
animation,  with  occasional  lapses  into  pensive 
thought.  (Those  lapses  were  extraordinarily  danger- 
ous to  the  susceptible.) 

"  I  can't  have  Jonny  running  away,"  she  said, 
quite  frankly.  "  He's  the  last  of  them — the  last  of 
that  sort,  I  mean." 

And  I  knew  very  well  what  she  did  mean.  He 
was  the  last  survivor  of  the  absolutely  unselfish  lovers 
— the  boyish  worshippers  who  knew  no  better.  Those 
who  came  now  were  more  like  young  Hicks  or  Bob 
Sterndale :  they  wanted  some  return  for  their  service ; 
they  were  not  going  to  waste  time  or  money  in  blind 
and  useless  adoration. 

"  What's  the  good  of  it?"  I  protested.  "  He 
means  to  go  and  you  won't  stop  him.  Jonny 's  an 
obstinate  fellow.  Besides,  I  don't  think  it's  fair  to 
try." 

That  was  when  she  came  down,  before  Jonny 
arrived.  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  she  had  dressed 
herself  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  his  fancy. 
She  looked  as  though  she  were  back  again  at  Ashe 
Rectory.  A  soft  dress  of  virginal  white,  a  plain 
row  of  pearls  round  the  throat,  a  single  ornament  in 
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the  dark  hair  just  above  the  left  ear.  She  might 
have  been  eighteen  again,  under  the  wing  of  old 
Miss  Mooney,  with  demure  and  downcast  eyes, 
raised  now  and  then  to  give  one  of  the  company  a 
provocative  look. 

"  You're  jealous,"  she  challenged  me.  'You're 
afraid  I  shall  succeed  where  you  failed.  Why  isn't 
it  fair?  I  like  Jonny,  and  I  don't  choose  that  he 
should  throw  himself  away  by  going  to  some  rotten 
lonely  place  where  there'll  be  no  one  to  look  after 
him  if  anything  goes  wrong.  Don't  tell  me  a  man 
like  Jonny  can't  find  something  to  do  in  England. 
I  thought  your  friend,  Mr.  Burnett,  wanted  to  have 
him  in  his  brewery." 

"So  he  did.       He  wanted  to  make  a  disguised 
cricket  pro   of  him.     Jonny  wouldn't  have   it.     He 
doesn't  hold  with  shams  of  any  sort." 
She  gave  her  head  a  confident  toss. 
1  Well,  I  shall  tell  him  to  accept.     You'll  see." 
"  You    wouldn't    have    the   very    faintest   chance. 
Besides,  that  wrist  of  his  makes  a  difference.     I  don't 
suppose    Burnett   would   be   so   keen   about   having 
him  now." 

She  looked  up  sharply. 
"  What  do  you  mean?  " 

"  A  man  who's  had  his  wrist  broken  isn't  likely 
to  remain  one  of  the  best  amateur  fast  bowlers  in 
the  country." 

"  Oh,  well,  we  must  find  something  else  then, 
that's  all."  She  gave  a  little  laugh.  "  Reggie 
would  be  pleased  if  he  heard  that.  He's  got  some 
of  his  own  back  at  last." 

"  I  think  you're  responsible,  as  much  as  anybody," 
I  said  dryly.  And  indeed  if  it  had  not  been  for  her 
return  just  then,  and  her  gracious  condescension  in 
coming  to  live  with  me  at  Kirby,  I  suppose  Jonny 
and  I  might  have  both  remained  there  until  we  grew 
too  old  to  find  another  occupation.  And  no  doubt 
he  would  have  crowned  his  cricket  career  by  playing 
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against  the  Australians,  and  I  might,  perhaps,  have 
edited  one  or  two  school  books.  Or  even  written  a 
volume  or  two  of  derivative  essays.  But  at  that 
time  I  did  not  suspect  the  good  she  might  have  done  : 
I  only  saw  the  obvious  damage. 

That  dinner-party  was  in  our  old  rooms  at  Kirby, 
under  the  motherly  care  of  Mrs.  Thorp.  And,  as  I 
said,  Jonny  was  not  to  be  deflected  from  his  purpose. 
That  was  one  of  the  few  times  I  had  ever  seen  Elsie 
admit  failure.  When  he  had  gone  she  sank  down 
in  an  armchair  before  the  fire,  looking  quite  tired. 

"  I  don't  like  this  place,"  she  said.  "  The  sooner 
we  leave  it  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased.  There 
seems  to  be  something  in  the  air  that  makes  people 
unpleasant." 


They  never  let  me  see  Myra  before  we  left  Kirby. 
At  least,  never  alone.  I  saw  her  on  Sundays  in 
chapel,  sitting  beside  her  mother,  her  eyes  religiously 
kept  on  her  book  or  fixed  on  the  preacher  in  the 
pulpit.  Yet,  just  for  one  moment,  as  we  were  sitting 
down  to  the  sermon  on  my  last  Sunday  evening 
there,  I  believe  she  turned  to  look  at  me.  I  swept 
a  rapid  glance  round,  and  caught  her  head  half- 
turned.  And  then  she  blushed — a  quite  decided 
blush.  Yes  !  I  am  all  but  certain  she  had  stolen 
one  look  in  my  direction. 

In  the  street  I  never  saw  her  at  all.  I  don't  think 
her  parents  allowed  her  out  of  the  house,  or  at  any 
rate  out  of  the  garden,  until  we  had  left  Kirby. 
Gunning  himself  avoided  me.  When  we  passed  he 
would  give  a  nod  of  recognition,  but  that  was  all. 
He  kept  aloof  from  the  common-room  altogether 
since  the  incident  with  Jonny. 

Those  last  few  weeks  at  Kirby  remain  in  my 
memory  as  a  sort  of  nightmare.  I  had  a  lot  of  work 
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to  do,  as  always  just  at  the  end  of  the  year — class 
lists  to  be  made  out  and  innumerable  examination 
papers  to  be  set  and  marked.  It  was  the  end  of 
my  scholastic  life,  and  it  behoved  me  to  finish  it 
up  neatly,  leaving  nothing  undone  that  could  be 
gathered  up  and  tidily  put  away.  Perhaps  fortun- 
ately, all  this  gave  little  time  for  thought.  It  was 
not  until  the  last  day  of  term,  when  the  boys  were 
already  packing  up  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  that 
I  suggested  we  ought  to  go  to  Southlands  and  say 
good-bye. 

But  Elsie  declined  with  spirit.  She  was  not  going 
to  call  on  the  Gunnings  for  anyone. 

"  I  never  saw  a  family  who  appealed  to  me  less," 
she  declared.  "  You  can  go  if  you  want  to.  I  never 
could  understand  what  you  saw  in  the  Gunnings. 
Old  Joseph  Surface  Gunning,  an  absolute  fraud :  old 
Mother  Gunning,  something  between  an  iceberg  and 
an  acid  drop  :  little  Gunning 

"Oh,  shut  up!  '  I  interrupted  hastily.  For  I 
could  not  stand  anything  more  just  then.  With  a 
tremendous  effort  I  managed  to  ieep  myself  in  con- 
trol, but  I  could  see  my  hand  shaking  as  I  slowly 
filled  my  pipe. 

She  stopped — for  a  wonder.  I  suppose  she  saw  I 
was  balanced  on  the  edge,  not  too  safely. 

'  Well,  anyway,  I  don't  think  they  have  treated  me 
too  politely."  She  turned  it  off  in  her  light  manner. 
"  But  I've  no  doubt  they  couldn't  help  it.  Just  their 
nature." 

I  could  see  that  underneath  she  was  enjoying  her 
little  pinpricks.  Elsie  loved  teasing  me.  And,  as 
a  general  rule,  I  managed  to  take  her  teasing  pretty 
well.  But  the  next  day  the  Gunnings  were  going 
to  the  South  of  France  for  the  holidays ;  and  in  less 
than  a  week  we  should  be  moving  out  too,  bound 
for  London,  and  we  might  never  meet  again.  So  I 
went  off  to  Southlands  by  myself,  feeling  very  low 
and  depressed.  I  stood  at  the  porch  of  her  house, 
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and  rang  the  bell,  and  waited.  A  few  minutes  more 
and  I  stood  in  the  drawing-room,  all  alone.  And  a 
more  dreary  drawing-room  than  that  at  the  Gunnings' 
I  never  remember  seeing. 

It  seemed  an  age  before  anything  happened.  I 
stood  idly  by  the  mantelpiece,  wondering  what  the 
little  sounds  I  heard  from  time  to  time  upstairs  signi- 
fied. Was  Myra  there,  packing  up  her  things? 
Would  they  allow  her  to  come  down  and  see  me? 
And,  if  they  did,  would  they  let  us  have  a  few 
moments  alone  ? 

Mrs.  Gunning  came  in.  I  thought  she  looked  even 
more  frosty  than  usual.  And  once  I  had  thought 
she  had  a  sort  of  kindness  for  me — as  compared  with 
most  of  the  other  young  men  on  the  staff.  She 
smiled  faintly  with  compressed  lips. 

"  I've  come  to  say  good-bye,"  I  said,  shaking 
hands. 

"  We  were  sorry  to  hear  you  were  going  to 
leave  us." 

"  I'm  sorry  to  go." 

She  said  nothing,  and  I  had  to  nerve  myself  for 
a  fresh  start.  It  was  as  bad  as  it  had  been  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  her  in  that  drawing-room. 

"  Is  Mr.  Gunning  at  home?  I  should  like  to  see 
him  just  for  a  minute,  if  I  can."  A  wild  hope  came 
to  me  that  Gunning  might  not  really  be  badly 
disposed  towards  me.  At  any  rate  he  could  not  be 
worse  than  this. 

"  I'm  afraid  Mr.  Gunning  is  engaged." 

"  Can  I  see  Myra?" 

There  was  a  long  pause,  during  which  I  could 
almost  hear  my  pulse  beat. 

*  I  don't  think—  '  she  began,  but  I  broke  in 
before  she  could  finish. 

"  I  must  see  Myra,"  I  repeated.  "  It's  absolutely 
absurd  to  keep  her  out  of  my  sight  like  this,  as 
though  I  were  a  sort  of  leper."  I  was  getting  angry. 
"What  do  you  suppose  I've  done?  I  know  the 
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Head  has  asked  me  to  take  my  sister  away,  because 
he  chooses  to  think  she's  a  *  disturbing  influence  '  ! 
He  admits  he  has  nothing  against  me.  Why  shouldn't 
I  see  Myra?  " 

I  could  have  gone  on  indefinitely,  but  she  stopped 
me  in  her  turn. 

"  We  don't  think  there  is  anything  to  be  gained 
by  it,"  she  said,  coldly  and  dispassionately. 

"Anything  to  be  gained?     By  whom?"     I  gave 

a  sort  of  angry  laugh.       Who  was  thinking  about 

gain,   anyway  ?     It  was  a  mere  matter  of  ordinary 

politeness,  to  say  nothing  of  our  common  humanity. 

1  By  either  of  you." 

"  Do  you  forbid  us  to  communicate  in  any 
way?" 

She  gave  a  slight  smile. 

"We  don't  forbid  anything.  When  Myra  comes 
of  age  she  will  use  her  own  judgment.  For  the 
present  we  have  to  use  ours  on  her  behalf.  Mr. 
Gunning  desires  that  there  should  be  no  communica- 
tion for  the  present.  Myra  is  devoted  to  her  father." 

"  Then  I  am  not  to  see  her,  and  I  am  not  to 
write?  " 

"  I  think  it  would  be  better  not — at  present." 

There  was  no  getting  past  this  impassive  woman. 
I  dare  say  I  tried  her  temper  rather  severely,  but  she 
never  showed  a  sign.  I  wanted  to  know  what 
Gunning  had  against  me.  What  did  he  suppose  I 
had  done?  Jonny  Waring  may  have  disturbed  his 
complacent  dignity,  but  I  was  not  Jonny.  He  might 
not  like  Elsie,  but  Elsie  and  I  were  not  one  and 
indivisible.  I  urged  all  sorts  of  arguments.  But 
what  was  the  good  of  arguments  ?  In  Mrs.  Gunning's 
eyes  the  only  thing  that  mattered  was  the  happiness 
of  her  own  family.  She  would  cheerfully  sacrifice 
herself  to  secure  it,  and  why  should  I  complain  if  she 
sacrificed  me  ?  In  all  essentials  I  suppose  she  must 
have  been  the  perfect  wife  and  mother. 

I  stayed  in  that  room  at  Southlands  a  good  hour,  and 
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went  away  feeling  that  I  had  done  nothing  to  advance 
my  cause.     It  is  true  I  left  a  sort  of  message. 

'  As  I  am  not  to  write,"  I  said  at  last,  "  will  you 
tell  her  I  came  to  say  good-bye?  Jell  her  I  shall 
come  back  in  four  years'  time." 

Mrs.  Gunning  held  out  her  hand  with  a  frosty 
smile. 

11  My  advice  to  you,  Mr.  Strange,  is  not  to  make 
rash  engagements  that  you  may  not  wish  to  carry 
out  when  the  time  comes.  If  you  really  wish  it, 
I'll  give  Myra  the  first  part  of  your  message." 

And  she  rang  the  bell  for  the  servant  to  show 
me  out. 


Chapter  II  Elsie  Attempts  Another  Capture 


1LOOK  back  now,  after  all  these  years,  to  that 
period  when  Elsie  and  I  lived  together  in  that 
flat  of  ours  off  the  Gray's  Inn  Road  as  not  the  least 
interesting  part  of  my  life.  At  the  time,  when  we 
first  settled  there,  I  dare  say  we  were  both  dissatisfied. 
I  had  not  wanted  to  live  at  Kirby  all  my  life,  it  was 
true,  but  at  the  same  time  I  had  never  imagined  that 
when  I  did  set  up  an  establishment  of  my  own  it  would 
be  with  Elsie  as  housekeeper.  Not  that  she  made 
much  effort  to  keep  house  for  me.  We  had,  some  of 
the  time,  a  single  servant  who  did  what  was  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  way  of  keeping  the  place  clean  and 
providing  food.  Sometimes  we  had  none  at  all,  and 
then  I  generally  turned  myself  into  a  cook — to  the 
extent  of  providing  some  sort  of  a  breakfast  in  the 
morning.  Fortunately,  there  were  several  places  near 
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at  hand  where   we  could  procure  our  more  serious 
meals. 

"  These  little  sluts  are  terrible,"  Elsie  used  to  say, 
every  time  we  got  a  new  one.  "  If  we  only  had  Ellen 
now  it  might  not  be  too  bad." 

"  What  happened  to  her  ?  "  I  asked.  Ellen  was  her 
maid  when  she  left  us  in  the  company  of  Reggie 
Hicks.  She  had  been  with  us  in  the  Rectory  at  Ashe 
before  my  father  died. 

She  gave  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"  Married!  Didn't  I  tell  you?  I  couldn't  take 
her  out  with  the  company.  Hadn't  enough  money. 
So  she  stayed  behind  and  went  home,  and  married 
the  gardener  at  Willoughby  rectory.  I  wish  I'd  taken 
her  now.  Ellen  was  really  fond  of  me.  I  think  I 
shall  write  and  ask  if  she  cares  to  come  back." 

"  I  expect  she's  happier  where  she  is.  Besides, 
what  have  we  got  to  offer  her?  This  is  no  place  for 
a  self-respecting  servant." 

"  What  will  you  bet  she  doesn't  come  if  I  ask  her  ? 
I  know  just  how  to  treat  Ellen.  I'll  write  this  after- 
noon." 

And  I  had  to  interfere  pretty  strongly,  or  she  would 
have  certainly  written,  and  probably  succeeded.  She 
did  not  see  that  it  would  be  unfair,  both  on  the 
gardener  and  on  Ellen  herself.  Elsie  did  not  consider 
these  points  much  when  it  was  a  matter  of  her  own 
comfort. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  did  not  demand  too  much 
of  my  society.  She  got  a  small  part  now  and  then  at 
one  of  the  theatres,  and  when  this  happened,  I  used 
to  make  a  point  of  attending  at  the  stage  door  to  escort 
her  home  afterwards — if  I  could  contrive  it.  But  she 
always  asserted  that  she  could  manage  perfectly  well 
by  herself. 

"  I  am  not  one  of  these  nervous,  shrinking  young 
things,"  she  said.  "  I  can  look  after  my  own  affairs, 
thank  you  very  much  all  the  same.  And  if  Reggie 
wants  to  carry  me  off  again  he  might  break  your  wrist 
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this  time,  which  would  stop  your  writing.  Still,  of 
course  it's  very  nice  having  a  young  man  to  walk 
with." 

Elsie,  when  she  was  working,  got  up  late.  And 
when  she  did  get  down  it  was  generally  to  go  and  see 
her  agent,  or  to  have  lunch  with  some  friend,  or  to 
go  shopping,  or  attend  a  rehearsal.  She  seemed 
to  have  plenty  of  occupation.  When  she  was 
"  resting,"  as  they  euphemistically  term  it  in  that 
profession,  she  may  have  required  a  little  more  of  me. 
Naturally,  she  wanted  some  company  in  the  evenings. 
But  at  that  time  I  had  no  particular  occupation  for 
the  evenings  myself. 

And,  in  a  way,  I  confess  that  I  rather  liked  being 
with  her.  She  was  clever  enough,  and  we  had  not 
seen  too  much  of  one  another  during  the  last  few 
years.  Except  when  she  had  one  of  her  fits  of  con- 
descension, or  when  she  got  angry  for  some  reason, 
she  was  quite  a  good  companion.  I  had  to  keep  a 
watch  on  my  own  temper  when  she  saw  fit  (as 
occasionally  she  did)  to  lecture  me  on  the  subject  of 
marriage. 

"  You  know,"  she  would  say,  "  if  it  had  not  been 
for  me  you'd  have  been  married  by  now.  I  saw  you 
were  heading  that  way  as  fast  as  you  could." 

When  I  heard  that  sort  of  exordium  I  had  to  take 
a  firm  hold  of  myself.  I  knew  what  was  coming. 

'  You  always  were  a  clever  girl." 

"  Was  I?  How  jolly  of  you  to  say  so!  Some 
people  regard  the  term  *  clever  '  as  an  opprobrious 
epithet.  But  at  any  rate,  I  was  never  susceptible. 
That  is  the  word,  isn't  it?  I  was — how  shall  I 
express  it  delicately? — the  cause  of  susceptibility  in 
others." 

"  You  were  !  '  I  spoke  grimly.  "  Some  of  them 
have  paid  for  it  too." 

"  My  dear  Rudolf,  it  is  the  rule  of  this  world  that 
we  all  must  pay  for  our  folly.  Unless  some  beneficent 
fairy  steps  in  to  avert  the  consequences.  I  suppose 
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I  am  your  beneficent  fairy,  but  being  blinded,   you 

regard  me  as  a  witch." 

'*  Others  have  made  the  same  mistake." 

'  Think  of  it !  '      She  went  on  without  deigning  to 

notice  my  remark.     "  We  are  tolerably  happy  as  we 

are,  but  you  would  be  wretched  if  you  were  married. 

I  don't  think  I  ever  met  a  man  so  likely  to  turn  out 
a  bad  husband.       Not  immoral,   of  course — I  don't 
mean  that — but  just  out  of  place.     I  mean  to  be  very 
careful  in  choosing  a  mate  for  you — if  you  insist  upon 
having  one.       And  I  suppose  you  will.       I  can  see 
you're  one  of  those  young  men  who  fall  at  once  to 
anything  in  petticoats  who  happens  to  look  at  you." 

She  was  very  frank,  but  I  managed  to  put  up  with 
most  of  it.  Only  when  she  touched  upon  a  particular 
instance  did  I  flare  up.  She  avoided  any  mention  of 
Myra  after  that.  After  all,  she  was  no  fool  :  she  had 
sense  enough  to  see  that  it  was  not  worth  while  trying 
me  too  highly. 

"  Of  all  impossible  girls  for  you,"  she  had  said, 

II  that  little  prig  at  Kirby  would  have  been  the  worst." 
It  took  me  a  few  seconds  before  I  could  speak. 

"  If  you  mean  Miss  Gunning "  I  began  heavily. 

"  Well,  naturally,"  she  interrupted.  "  Whom  else 
could  I  mean  ?  " 

"Look  here!"  I  burst  out,  stung  beyond 
endurance.  "  If  you  bring  her  in  again  I  shall  go. 
I  won't  have  it.  We  can't  go  on  living  together." 

I  suppose  she  saw  I  meant  it.  And  indeed  I 
was  absolutely  shaking  all  over  with  a  sort  of 
hysterical  rage  that  made  me  feel  thoroughly  ashamed. 
I  detest  losing  control  of  myself,  and  it  took  about  five 
minutes  before  my  pulses  ceased  racing  and  became 
more  or  less  normal  again.  But  it  stopped  Elsie  from 
mentioning  that  particular  name,  for  some  time.  And 
she  even  apologized  in  a  fashion  when  she  said  good 
night. 

"  I  believe  I'm  a  hard  woman,"  she  said.  '  I  dare 
say  it  might  be  rather  a  pleasant  sensation  to  find 
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suddenly  that  there  was  someone  I  loved  more  than 
myself.  Only — it  would  never  do  to  make  a  habit 
of  it." 

She  kissed  me  on  the  forehead  and  went  off  to  bed, 
humming  a  music-hall  tune. 


ii 

I  had  made  something  of  a  habit  of  it,  no  doubt. 

But  I  was  going  to  put  all  that  behind  me  now,  and 
do  some  solid  work.  There  was  a  good  deal  in  what 
she  had  said.  I  had  sense  enough  to  see  that  I  had 
been  something  of  a  fool — in  those  two  previous 
affairs.  But  Myra  was  final.  Either  I  win  Myra  or 
remain  a  solitary,  for  life.  And  to  do  that  I  must 
clearly  make  for  myself  some  sort  of  a  position,  a 
reputation,  that  should  enable  me,  when  the  time 
came,  to  go  boldly  to  her  father  and  demand  the  prize. 

Hang  it !     What  was  Gunning,  when  all  was  said  ? 

A  mere  piece  of  wood,  painted  to  look  like  an 
aristocratic  gentleman.  A  figure-head,  a  trap  to 
ensnare  parents.  A  man  of  no  eminence  in  any  walk 
of  life  whatsoever.  He  had  not  even  taken  a  good 
degree — at  least  nothing  better  than  a  second  in  Mods, 
at  Oxford.  There  was  no  single  thing  that  he  could 
do  really  well,  except  pose.  He  would  make  a  decent 
super  in  a  procession. 

But  what  did  a  father  matter,  in  these  days?  We 
had  already  got  rid  of  the  ancient  conception  of  the 
Head  of  the  Family,  endowed  with  something  like 
autocratic  power.  When  Myra  came  of  age  Gunning 
might  thunder  innocuously  as  he  would  :  the  upshot 
would  rest  with  her  alone.  I  preferred  not  to  think 
too  much  about  what  her  opinion  might  be  then. 
Would  she  come  to  me  against  the  wishes  of  her  own 
people  ?  I  wondered  whether  she  thought  of  me  at 
all,  as  I  was  thinking  of  her. 

I  sighed  out  her  name  a  hundred  times  a  day,  as 
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I  walked  down  the  Gray's  Inn  Road  on  my  way  to 
Fleet  Street  or  the  Temple.  It  was  a  name  that 
lent  itself  to  suspiration.  She  must  have  loved  me 
a  little — a  ridiculous  phrase,  as  though  one  could 
measure  love  out  into  a  glass,  by  drops.  No !  she 
was  young,  of  course,  and  shy.  Reserved,  if  you 
will,  but  not  a  hypocrite.  And,  most  certainly,  not  a 

Png- 
lt  hurt  me  to  think  that  anyone,  even  Elsie,  whose 
opinion  was  warped  by  prejudice,  should  have  called 
her  by  that  offensive  name. 

But  it  was  time  to  thrust  her  out  of  my  mind  and 
take  to  serious  work.  To  my  surprise  I  was  now  on 
the  staff  of  a  weekly  paper.  I  reviewed  books  and 
contributed  notes  and  occasionally  supplied  those 
space-filling  articles  which  we  call  "  middles," 
designed  to  pad  or  bulk  out  the  appearance  of  the 
paper  to  a  size  impressive  to  possible  advertisers.  (I 
do  not  know  that  anyone  seriously  regarded  them  in 
the  light  of  reading  matter.)  Day  by  day  I  went  down 
to  the  office,  mounted  four  flights  of  dirty  stone  stairs 
in  a  dingy  court  off  Fleet  Street,  and  sat  down  to 
the  labours  of  the  day,  marvelling  at  myself.  How 
had  I  ever  got  there  ?  It  seemed  a  miracle.  One  had 
watched  these  Fleet  Street  workers  from  the  outside, 
envying  and  wondering  how  they  had  attained  their 
Elysium ;  and  suddenly  a  slight  shake,  a  shiver  of 
the  leaves  in  the  bower,  and  the  fruit  had  fallen.  We, 
too,  were  up  there — four  stories  up,  to  be  exact — no 
doubt  envied  of  others.  We  wrote  for  the  New 
Examiner :  that  review  of  Mr.  Kipling's  last  volume 
in  the  first  number  of  September  came  from  our  pen  : 
ours  too  was  the  rather  ponderous  "  middle  "  entitled 
"  Reading  in  the  Kitchen."  And  at  the  end  of 
every  week  we  received  for  our  services  a  piece  of 
stamped  paper,  actually  convertible  into  coin  of  the 
realm.  Of  course,  these  wonders  might  not  last  long, 
but  that  they  should  even  have  begun  to  happen  was 
something.  We  had  started.  And  in  journalism 
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surely,  if  in  nothing  else,  it  was  the  first  step  that 
mattered. 

It  was  that  remarkable  personality,  Rymer,  who 
had  brought  all  this  to  pass.  I  wonder  how  long  I 
might  have  gone  on,  working  in  obscurity  like  a  mole, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  him.  I  should  have  gone  to 
the  Temple  (as  indeed  I  did  soon  after  I  came  back 
to  London)  and  looked  up  my  old  friends,  Cregan  and 
Barrie  Elwes  and  Chamier,  the  disgruntled  novelist, 
and  fallen  into  the  old  ways  again,  just  as  though  I 
had  never  broken  loose  from  them  and  put  in  a  year 
or  so  as  a  schoolmaster.  If  Elsie  had  not  come  up 
with  me  I  should  probably  have  gone  back  to  my 
rooms  in  Plowden  Buildings  or  some  similar 
chambers,  and  quietly  resumed  the  old  round  of 
monotonous  existence.  But  Rymer  lived  in  Gray's 
Inn,  close  at  hand  :  he  had  helped  us  to  find  our  flat : 
he  was  our  only  visitor  for  the  first  few  days :  he 
helped  us  to  arrange  our  furniture  and  hang  up  the 
pictures.  In  short,  he  took  charge  of  us  pretty 
completely. 

He  had  the  art  of  making  things  look  absurdly 
easy,  whereas  those  old  advisers  of  mine  had  made 
everything  look  too  difficult.  One  could  hardly  hope 
to  surmount  their  exaggerated  molehills.  Chamier 
was  convinced  from  the  start  that  English  Letters  had 
come  to  a  bad  pass,  that  we  were  in  an  age  that  paid 
no  attention  to  honest  and  serious  work,  an  age  of 
charlatans  and  posturing  incompetents.  As  to  the 
novel,  since  the  death  of  the  old  three-volume  form,  it 
was  hopeless.  Chamier,  reduced  to  the  position  of  a 
mere  looker-on,  croaked  like  some  lonely  raven 
perched  on  a  gibbet  by  the  wayside,  watching  the  pro- 
cession march  on.  And  Barrie  Elwes  had  not  been 
much  better  for  me.  To  Elwes  the  whole  journalistic 
world  was  a  huge  kaleidoscope.  It  revolved,  and  the 
strangest  people  moved  by  chance  into  the  strangest 
patterns.  He  himself  had  got  this  job  by  accident : 
he  held  it,  I  have  heard  him  say,  because  his 
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employers  had  not  yet  found  him  out.  That  was,  of 
course,  his  pose;  for  he  was  capable  enough  in  his 
line.  But  it  did  not  make  him  a  good  guide.  And 
as  for  dear  old  Dan  Cregan,  he  was  merely  a 
barrister,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  subject  whatso- 
ever, although  he  had  once  written  an  article  far  a 
personal  friend,  the  editor  of  the  Piccadilly  Gazette, 
and  had  been  only  too  anxious  to  give  me  an  intro- 
duction to  the  great  man  so  that  my  path  might  be 
smoothed. 

But  to  Rymer  the  difficulty  of  finding  employment 
simply  did  not  exist.  I  do  not  think  it  even  occurred 
to  him  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  fit  me  in 
somewhere. 

11  It's  about  time  I  found  you  something  to  do," 
he  began  to  say,  after  he  had  settled  his  own  affairs. 

"  What  are  they  going  to  do  with  you  ?  "  I  asked. 

11  Nothing  much — at  present.  I'm  going  to  do  odd 
jobs  until  they  want  somebody.  I've  got  a  condi- 
tional promise.  They'll  send  me  out  somewhere 
when  anything  serious  looks  like  happening.  Mean- 
while, I  just  mark  time,  and  review  books,  and  write 
a  few  leaders." 

"  I  thought  Kentish  wanted  you  to  start  a  new 
review." 

"So  he  did,  but  one  can't  do  everything  at  once. 
However,  it's  a  possibility  to  hold  in  reserve.  I 
never  like  chucking  anything  definitely.  You  never 
know  when  it  might  come  in  quite  useful.  I  might 
put  you  into  it,  for  instance." 

"  I  wish  to  heaven  you  could!  " 

It  was  difficult  to  avoid  feeling  envious.  Here  was 
Rymer,  with  offers  fairly  falling  into  his  lap.  Of 
course  he  had  a  reputation,  but  was  there  not  a  little 
room  to  spare  for  such  as  me  ?  How  did  one  make  a 
start  ?  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  might  go  on  sending 
stuff  round  to  the  various  papers  till  the  crack  of  doom, 
without  anything  in  particular  happening. 

11  Oh  well,"  said  Rymer,  easily,  "  there's  the  New 
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Examiner.  Ballard  wanted  me  to  do  something  for 
him.  It's  a  new  venture,  of  course,  and  it  may  not 
last,  but  it  will  pay  while  it  does,  which  is  more  than 
some  of  them  do.  I'll  speak  to  Ballard  about  you,  if 
you  like." 

"  Of  course  I  should  like.  Do  you  think  it  will  be 
the  smallest  use?  ': 

"  I  should  say  so.  Ballard  knows  me.  I  take  it 
he'll  feed  out  of  my  hand  if  I  tell  him  to." 


in 

And  that  was  all.  It  was  as  easy  as  that.  In  three 
or  four  days  I  had  a  note  from  Ballard  asking  me  to 
go  and  see  him  at  the  office. 

It  all  seemed  to  me  extraordinarily  casual.  Ballard 
was  a  tall,  thin  man  who  seemed  to  have  difficulty  in 
knowing  what  to  do  with  his  superabundant  length  of 
leg.  He  tucked  them  under  his  chair  or  curled  them 
round  the  chair-legs,  trying  to  conjure  them  out  of  his 
existence.  I  was  ushered  up  into  his  room  after  a  long 
wait.  He  sat  in  front  of  a  table,  busily  occupied  in 
something  or  other :  at  a  farther  table  was  another 
and  a  younger  man,  snipping  out  pieces  of  galley 
proof  and  arranging  them.  That  was  the  way, 
apparently,  they  "  made  up  "  the  paper  for  the  week. 

I  confess  I  was  terribly  nervous.  I  always  have 
been  nervous  at  undertaking  anything  at  all  new,  and 
I  detest  interviewing  strangers.  But  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  Ballard  did  not  make  it  difficult.  There  were 
no  airs  and  graces  about  Ballard.  He  went  straight 
to  the  point. 

"  Ah  !  you  are  Strange,  aren't  you?  Good  !  Let 
me  see.  Rymer  was  saying  you  were  a  cricket  blue. 
That  so?  " 

I  confessed  I  had  been,  once,  more  or  less  by 
accident. 

He  gave  me  a  searching  look,  as  though  trying  to 
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discover  if  I  was  putting  on  a  mask  of  modesty. 
Probably  he  thought  that  must  be  the  explanation, 
for  he  went  on,  rather  dryly  : 

4  I  see.  Well,  we  want  someone  who  can  do  occ. 
notes  on  sporting  subjects,  now  and  then.  Others  as 
well,  of  course,  but  I  should  want  you  to  be  responsible 
that  anything  that  went  in  under  that  head  was  all 
right.  See?" 

I  don't  know  that  I  did  quite  see.  For  a  moment 
I  could  not  quite  catch  the  word.  An  "  occ."  note? 
What  the  deuce  did  he  mean  ?  Oh  !  an  occasional 
note,  I  suppose.  Well,  I  suppose  I  could  engage  to 
see  that  nothing  absolutely  ridiculous  crept  into  his 
columns. 

"  You  know,"  he  prompted  me  briskly.  "  Crack 
of  the  rifle  in  the  coverts,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Eh?  " 

"Oh,  yes!':  I  pulled  myself  together  with  an 
effort.  "  I  dare  say  I  could  manage  all  right." 

He  turned  another  suspicious  look  on  me.  I 
suppose  the  fact  is  young  men  in  Fleet  Street  are  not 
generally  overburdened  with  modesty.  They  are 
rather  apt  to  profess  a  readiness  to  undertake  anything 
at  a  moment's  notice,  no  matter  if  they  have  only  the 
faintest  idea  of  what  is  meant.  Ballard  confessed 
afterwards,  when  we  became  better  acquainted,  that 
he  could  not  quite  make  out  at  first  whether  I  was  a 
fool  or  a  rogue.  In  Fleet  Street  one  generally  suspects 
the  latter.  Still,  Rymer  had  vouched  for  me. 

"  H'm."  He  considered  for  a  moment,  no  doubt 
weighing  the  conflicting  claims  of  stupidity  and 
villainy  in  the  balance.  Then  he  turned  suddenly. 
"  You  can  come  for  a  week  and  we'll  see  how  it  pans 
out.  Germain  will  show  you  the  ropes." 

And  the  young  man  at  the  other  table  looked  at  me 
with  amused  eyes.  It  was  Germain  himself — none 
other  than  the  Germain  who  had  been  on  my  staircase 
at  Mike's  many  years  ago. 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  relief  it  was  to  me  finding 
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him   there.     It    made    me    feel   almost    at    home    at 
once. 

"  Hallo!  "  I  said,  in  surprise,  for  I  had  been  too 
much  occupied  to  notice  him  before.  "  Fancy  coming 
across  you  here  !  ' ' 

"  You  know  each  other,  do  you?  "  said  Ballard, 
sardonically.  "  Well,  that's  something.  Take  him 
into  the  next  room,  Germain,  and  show  him  the 
exchanges.  He  might  get  something  out  of  them.*' 

And  off  we  went,  and  spent  most  of  the  next  hour 
or  so  talking  over  old  times.  We  went  out  to  lunch 
together  at  one,  and  in  the  afternoon  I  looked  through 
a  whole  packet  of  American  papers,  and  indited  one  or 
two  notes,  which  were  intended  to  be  humorous.  Two 
actually  appeared  that  week,  much  to  my  secret  pride. 
I  felt  I  had  really  begun.  I  had  started  in  the  race. 
(And  all  just  because  Rymer,  the  great  Rymer,  had 
spoken  a  casual  word  to  a  friend.) 

"  How  did  you  get  into  this  business?  "  I  asked 
Germain.  I  was  surprised  to  see  him  there,  for 
Germain  was  certainly  no  more  of  a  pusher  than  I 
was  myself.  He  had  been  a  very  quiet  member  of 
my  staircase  at  Mike's. 

It  turned  out  that  he  had  an  uncle  in  the  printing 
firm  that  produced  the  paper.  That  was  his  little  bit 
of  influence. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  had  anything  of  a  literary 
turn,"  I  said. 

"  There's  not  much  literature  required  in  my  job," 
he  explained.  "I'm  merely  the  sub.  I  make  up  the 
paper  and  see  it  to  bed  on  Thursday.  I  just  review  a 
book  or  two  occasionally.  It's  not  too  bad.  Ballard's 
not  half  a  bad  chap.  And  the  pay's  useful.  Don't 
know  what  else  I  should  have  done  if  I  hadn't  got 
this." 

"  More  do  I.  Jolly  good  job  Rymer  put  me  on  to 
this,  I  think.  Frankly,  I  don't  know  how  the  deuce 
one  ever  gets  a  start  at  this  game,  except  by  sheer 
luck." 
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IV 

But  Rymer  could  not  see  it.  Then,  of  course, 
Rymer  moved  in  different  circles.  He  was  an  eagle, 
while  Germain  and  I  were  but  poor  sparrows,  at  the 
best,  glad  to  flit  to  and  fro  and  secure  a  living  some- 
how from  the  leavings  of  others.  Rymer  maintained 
that  any  sensible  person,  with  a  decent  education,  like 
myself,  must  have  a  respectable  job  waiting  for  him 
somewhere  :  it  was  solely  a  question  of  energy  or  lack 
of  energy  whether  I  discovered  it  or  not.  I  was  not 
so  energetic  as  I  should  have  been — and  so  he  had  to 
step  in  to  give  me  a  gentle  shove  off.  Otherwise  I 
might  never  have  got  started  at  all. 

As  for  gratitude,  he  did  not  want  it.  He  wanted 
society  now  and  then.  And,  if  he  might  look  in  when 
he  had  nothing  to  do — on  Sundays  perhaps  or  in  the 
evening  when  he  had  a  day  off 

"  They  only  want  me  up  there  three  days  a  week/' 
he  said.  "  A  soft  job  !  But  I  wish  they'd  get  busy 
somewhere.  I  want  to  get  out  of  the  country  for  a 
bit.  I  was  tied  up  in  Kirby  for  ten  years." 

He  used  to  look  in  upon  us  at  all  sorts  of  odd  hours, 
and  talk.  Rymer,  as  you  know,  could  talk.  And  he 
wore  very  much  the  same  sort  of  unorthodox  garments 
that  I  had  noticed  when  I  first  interviewed  him  at 
Morley's  Hotel.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  was  slovenly 
in  his  dress.  Rymer  was  never  that,  but  he  wore 
things  that  one  did  not  expect  to  see  in  Fleet  Street 
— Norfolk  jackets,  for  example,  and  grey  flannels  in 
the  summer,  and  so  forth.  He  gave  the  impression 
generally  of  a  country  gentleman  up  for  the  day,  who 
had  neglected  or  thought  it  not  worth  while  to  assume 
the  general  dress  of  town. 

And  something  of  the  same  kind  might  be  noticed 
in  his  conversation  as  well.  Rymer  was  not  only 
voluble,  but  unexpected.  He  rarely  said  the  sort  of 
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thing  that  you  were  waiting  for.  He  made  strange, 
bird-like  swoops.  He  had  prejudices,  and  gloried  in 
them  rather  than  otherwise.  He  used  to  say  that 
Macaulay  was  a  detestable  character.  He  maintained 
that  Ibsen  (the  Ibsen  craze  had  just  begun  at  that  time) 
represented  everything  that  he  disliked  most  in  litera- 
ture. But  then  beards  were  horrid  things.  Beards 
and  spectacles,  frock-coats  and  a  top  hat — what  could 
possibly  be  worse? 

"  But  then,  you  see,  Miss  Strange,  we  are  critics.'* 
He  generally  addressed  his  remarks  to  Elsie.  "  That 
was  Macaulay's  trouble,  too.  If  he  had  never  been  a 
critic  he  might  have  written  well  enough.  But  if  you 
begin  criticizing  you  become  a  drill-sergeant,  capable 
of  admiring  nothing.  Did  you  ever  know  a  drill- 
sergeant  admire  generously  ?  No  !  the  faculty  has 
been  killed  by  his  occupation.  It's  very  much  the 
same  with  us." 

"  But  ought  we  not  to  admire  with  judgment?  " 
said  Elsie,  no  doubt  wondering  whether  Rymer  him- 
self had  the  judgment  to  appreciate  the  delicacy  of  her 
profile,  with  her  eyes  cast  down  on  the  work  she  was 
doing.  This,  of  course,  is  only  what  I  imagined.  I 
knew  Elsie  wanted  to  add  Rymer  to  her  collection. 
I  could  see  it  every  time  he  came  to  see  us.  But 
Rymer  seemed  absolutely  impervious  to  the  ordinary 
means  of  attack.  More — he  did  not  even  seem  to 
know  that  any  attack  was  being  made.  He  completely 
disregarded  all  the  little  tricks  that  had  been  so 
valuable  with  others. 

"  I  detest  people  who  stint  their  admiration,"  said 
Rymer,  pursuing  his  own  train  of  thought.  *  We 
get  afraid  of  letting  ourselves  go.  We  think  that  if 
we  admire  someone  else  we  are  depreciating  our  own 
value.  Whereas  I  hold  that  with  most  of  us  this  is 
the  only  virtue  we  can  hope  to  cultivate — this  of 
appreciating  the  beauty  of  others." 

Putting  down  my  recollections  of  his  talk  like  this 
possibly  does  the  man  an  injustice.  He  did  not  talk 
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like  a  book.  The  one  thing  noticeable  about  Rymer, 
wherever  he  was  or  whatever  he  was  doing,  was  his 
extraordinary  energy.  He  seemed  always  to  be  pur- 
suing something — some  idea  or  some  more  tangible 
object — with  every  fibre  of  his  being.  And  he  shot 
out  his  remarks  disconnectedly,  in  short,  sharp 
sentences.  One  had  to  keep  an  agile  mind  to  follow 
him. 

I  remember  one  night  we  got  on  the  rather  danger- 
ous subject  of  courtship.     Had  women  the  right  to 
try  and  attract  the  males  they  desired  ?     I  suppose  I 
had  started  the  subject  myself,  but  Rymer  took  it  up 
with  all  his  customary  energy,  speaking  just  as  though 
we  had  been  alone  together  and  Elsie  not  in  the  room 
at  all. 

II  This  playing  to  attract  a  mate  is  the  very  deuce," 
he  said,  bluntly.     "  I  want  to  see  the  sexes  honest 
towards  each  other.     I  assure  you  it  makes  me  posi- 
tively   sick    sometimes   to    see  your    young   couples 
together.       They    try    to    hide     their    defects    and 
exaggerate  their  virtues.     They  become  living  lies." 

Elsie  managed  to  laugh. 

"  Is  it  as  bad  as  all  that  ?  "  she  said,  but  I  could  see 
that  she  did  not  altogether  like  it. 

Rymer  went  on,  perfectly  unconscious. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  ever  read  Mallock's 
*  New  Republic.'  Mr.  Leslie,  in  that  work,  advises 
young  ladies  to  cultivate  an  air  of  mystery.  You  see, 
he  regards  them  solely  in  the  light  of  aspirants  for 
matrimony.  Men  liked  mystery.  And  in  order  to 
do  this,  he  explained,  girls  might  affect  a  love  of 
nature,  which  should  bring  something  enigmatical 
into  their  faces.  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Miss 
Strange?  " 

"  I  think  it's  perfectly  horrid." 

"  Perhaps,  but  it's  delightfully  logical.  You 
remember  Wordsworth, 

*  And  beauty,  born  of  murmuring  sound 
Did  pass  into  her  face.  .  .  .' 
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Probably  I've  got  it  wrong  :  my  memory  for  verse  is 
singularly  poor.  But  I  always  wonder  how  many 
young  ladies,  since  those  lines  were  written,  have 
consciously  posed,  listening  to  waterfalls  and  other 
sounds  of  nature." 

But  that  was  more  than  Elsie  was  prepared  to  stand. 
I  could  almost  see  the  struggle  going  on  in  her  mind 
for  a  few  seconds — whether  she  should  join  battle  in 
argument  or  whether,  perhaps,  he  might  not  be  one 
of  those  men  who  are  better  pleased  with  the  older 
method  of  admiring  submission.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  her  chief  wish  at  that  time  was  just  to  make 
another  capture.  But  still,  she  had  some  proper 
pride,  and  there  was  plenty  to  be  said  from  the 
feminist  point  of  view.  For  half  an  hour  or  so  she 
kept  her  end  up  very  well  indeed.  Rymer  must  not 
be  allowed  to  imagine  that  women  were  still  in  the 
early  Victorian  stage  of  development.  Those  days 
of  languishing  sensibility  had  passed  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  How  about  that  Cambridge  lady 
student,  a  few  years  before,  who  had  occupied,  in 
solitary  glory,  the  First  Division  of  the  First  Class 
in  the  Classical  Tripos?  And  that  other  lady,  only 
the  other  day,  who  had  been  posted  as  Above  the 
Senior  Wrangler  ? 

And  then  Rymer  went  off  at  score  on  the  subject  of 
degrees  and  university  examinations  and  all  the  rest 
of  that  rubbish,  as  he  sometimes  chose  to  regard  it. 
What  a  few  women  might  have  done  in  a  few  classical 
or  mathematical  examinations  was  nothing  to  the 
point.  They  made  as  good  performing  dogs  as  we 
did  :  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  even 
better.  What  good  ever  came  out  of  Academic  cul- 
ture ?  It  was  like  growing  plants  in  pots,  and  then 
expecting  them  to  flourish  when  turned  out  into  the 
cold,  wide  world. 

"  But  that  is  precisely  what  we  do,"  said  Elsie, 
rather  smartly,  I  thought.  "  And  very  often  they  do 
quite  well." 
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'  What  I  like  about  your  sister,"  said  Rymer  to 
me  a  day  or  two  later,  when  we  happened  to  be  alone, 
4  is  her  freedom  from  what  one  might  call  the 
ordinary  feminine  frailties.  She,  at  all  events,  is 
not  one  of  those  women  who  is  always  thinking 
about  *  capturing  '  men.  She  is  no  Diana — in  that 
sense." 

At  which,  for  the  moment,  I  really  had  no  reply 
ready.  I  could  not  very  well  tell  him  that  in  my 
opinion  he  was  entirely  wrong  :  that  I  regarded  him, 
in  this  instance,  as  an  unconscious  victim  playing  on 
the  verge  of  a  precipice.  I  contented  myself  with  an 
oracular  fragment. 

"  I  don't  suppose  it's  ever  quite  safe  to  generalize 
about  women,"  I  said. 

And,  a  little  later,  Elsie  advanced  her  opinion  of 
him. 

"  I  rather  like  your  Mr.  Rymer,"  she  said. 
"  He's  always  so  keen  on  everything.  Refreshing 
to  see  them  like  that." 

"  He  seems  to  like  you,  too,"  I  retorted.  "  Fairly 
well,  considering.*' 

Her  face  became  animated  at  once. 

"  Does  he?  "  She  spoke  quite  eagerly.  "  Do  tell 
me.  What  did  he  say?13 

"  Don't  get  excited  !  I  said  *  fairly  well,  consider- 
ing.' Rymer  has  no  opinion  of  women,  in  general." 

"  Oh,  well,  if  you  don't  want  to  give  him  away, 
don't.  I  like  him  because  I  never  quite  know  what 
he's  going  to  say  next.  It  does  add  a  zest  to  life,  you 
know.  If  there's  one  thing  I  hate  it's  that  feeling 
that  I  know  exactly  what's  coming,  three  sentences 
before  it  comes.  Now  tell  me,  what  did  he  say  about 
me?" 

11  If  you  insist,  he  just  said  that  what  he  liked  about 
you  was  that  you  were  unlike  other  women." 

"  Did  he  really  say  that?  It  hardly  sounds  like 
him.  But  it  isn't  so  bad,  if  it's  true.  Did  he  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  have  given  the  sense  of  it  with  sufficient 
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accuracy.     But,  as  I  say,  he  doesn't  really  like  women, 
as  a  general  thing." 

'  I  know.     That  makes  it  all  the  more  interesting.*' 

1  Look  here,"  I  said,  "  if  you  really  mean  business 

I  should  like  to  put  in  a  word  for  the  poor  fellow.     I 

mean  to  say,  Rymer  has  been  awfully  good  to  us. 

He's  fairly  shoved  me  into  this  job." 

But  she  did  not  take  my  pleasantry  very  well,  or 
perhaps  she  was  thinking  about  something  else,  for 
she  shut  me  up  in  the  way  she  had  when  she  wanted  to 
change  the  subject. 

"  I  don't  know  in  the  least  what  you  mean,"  she 
said  coldly,  and  turned  to  the  book  she  was  reading. 
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1WAS  not  suffered  to  remain  content  with  the 
position  I  had  won  (or  rather  that  which  Rymer 
had  won  for  me)  in  the  world  of  journalism.  Rymer 
himself,  that  dynamic  personality,  soon  disabused 
me  of  the  idea  that  in  this  profession  one  could  hope 
to  find  an  abiding  resting-place.  One  had  to  be 
ready  to  meet  emergencies.  At  any  moment  the 
young  journalist,  rejoicing  in  his  good  fortune  at 
having  secured  a  billet  that  he  fancied  permanent, 
might  find  himself  cast  forth  through  no  fault  of  his 
own,  through  no  ill-will  on  the  part  of  his  editor, 
but  simply  because  his  little  show  had  shut  down. 
Fatal  words !  So  long  as  the  organ  continues  to 
appear  there  is,  at  least,  a  hope  that  money  may  be 
forthcoming  at  the  week's  end,  or  the  month's,  as 
the  case  may  be.  But  if  it  ceases,  if  it  once  fails 
to  appear  at  the  scheduled  time,  then  indeed  hope 

s 
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may  be  abandoned.  Rare,  indeed,  is  the  successful 
resuscitation  of  a  print  that  has  once  been  dropped 
in  the  mire. 

Rymer  made  one  more  of  that  troop  of  friends 
who  have  done  their  best  since  my  early  youth  to 
infuse  a  decent  liveliness  into  my  system. 

"The  trouble  with  you  is,"  he  used  to  say, 
lecturing  me  as  he  stood  in  front  of  the  fire  in  our 
own  flat,  "  that  you  are  naturally  lazy.  It  takes 
an  explosion  to  shift  you  from  any  tolerably 
comfortable  position  where  you  may  happen  to 
find  yourself.  But  in  the  paper  world  explosions 
are  frequent — one  may  burst  upon  you  at  any 
moment.  This  New  Examiner  of  yours  is  not  going 
to  last  for  ever.  I  know  Ballard.  A  very  capable 
fellow,  but  he's  got  a  hard  row  to  hoe.  He  told  me 
there  was  no  money  worth  mentioning  behind  the 
paper." 

44  Well,  what  can  I  do  about  it?  Does  he  expect 
me  to  put  any  into  it?  " 

"  Not  that  I  know  of.  And  don't  be  led  into 
anything  of  that  kind,  unless  you  want  to  be  reduced 
to  absolute  poverty.  Write,  if  you  like,  or  act;  but 
don't  be  induced  to  produce  either  papers  or  plays. 
No  easier  way  of  losing  money  in  the  world.  Only, 
when  you  do  succeed,  there's  no  end  of  a  splash, 
and  people  like  making  a  splash.  That's  why  there 
are  always  plenty  to  be  found  making  the  experi- 
ment. No  !  all  I  say  is,  get  something  else  as  well, 
while  you  can." 

"  My  dear  man,  I've  got  every  bit  as  much  as  I 
can  do." 

"  Nonsense  !  what  are  you  doing  at  this  moment 
— or  what  would  you  be  doing  if  I  were  not  here, 
giving  you  good  advice?  The  more  you  have  to 
do  the  more  you  can  do.  I  found  that  out  at 
Kirby.  Moreover,  and  this  is  important,  people  will 
give  you  a  job  when  you've  already  got  one  who 
won't  do  a  thing  for  you  when  you  are  out  on  the 
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street.  Therefore  I  say  establish  a  few  relations 
with  the  press.  You  can't  get  regular  work 
anywhere  else  while  you're  working  on  the 
Examiner,  but  you  can  be  doing  a  little  stray 
reviewing,  and  getting  your  name  known  in  other 
offices.  That  sort  of  thing  is  useful  when  you  have 
a  sudden  accident." 

That  is  the  way  he  used  to  go  on.  And  I  did  make 
a  half-hearted  effort  to  get  some  books  to  review  out 
of  the  Evening  Gazette,  which  had  recently  taken  one 
or  two  articles  of  mine,  and  from  the  Sunday  Citizen, 
for  which  my  friend  Barrie  Elwes  used  to  indite 
his  column  of  dramatic  criticisms  week  by  week.  At 
any  rate  they  got  to  know  my  name  at  these  two 
papers.  At  the  Piccadilly  office  they  knew  me 
before,  owing  to  the  kindly  offices  of  Dan  Cregan. 
That  ought  to  help,  I  explained. 

Rymer,  standing  there  in  front  of  our  fire,  his 
eye-glass  screwed  into  his  right  eye,  his  rebellious 
hair  sticking  up  at  the  back  of  his  head,  dropped 
his  sharp,  detached  sentences.  The  more  people  we 
got  to  know  the  better.  Nothing  like  having  a  lot 
of  friends.  In  this  journalistic  business,  so  far  as 
he  could  make  out  (he  admitted  he  had  not  been 
at  it  very  long,  but  he  could  see  through  a  brick 
wall  as  well  as  the  next  man)  the  first  thing  was  to 
provide  an  adequate  line  of  retreat.  Therefore — get 
to  know  everybody. 

He  addressed  himself  to  Elsie. 

"  If  you  could  give  up  one  afternoon  a  week," 
he  suggested.  "  Tea  and  intellectual  conversation. 
Strange  could  get  all  his  own  old  friends  to  come 
and  I  dare  say  I  could  dig  out  a  few  myself.  A 
few  so-called  literary  gentlemen  profess  to  know  me. 
They  might  be  useful.  Hitherto  I  don't  see  that 
they  have  done  much  good  in  the  world.  Let  us 
start  a  salon,  shall  we?  It  will  have  to  be  in  the 
afternoon,  or  a  good  many  of  us  unfortunates, 
working  on  the  dailies,  won't  be  able  to  come." 
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II 

The  idea  appealed  to  Elsie.  Indeed,  most  of 
Rymer's  suggestions  had  at  least  a  specious  air 
about  them.  Personally,  I  don't  know  that  I  cared 
about  this  particular  suggestion  very  greatly.  I 
have  never  liked  being  one  of  a  crowd.  Give  me 
one  or  two  friends  gathered  together  in  some  place 
where  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  room,  and  I  can  be  as 
happy  as  most,  but  I  shrink  from  beholding  every- 
body I  know  at  once,  collected  in  an  uncomfortable 
crowd.  Still,  I  did  my  best.  I  invited  Dan 
Cregan,  of  course,  among  the  first,  and  Barrie 
Elwes,  and  old  Chamier  (who  became  so  fond  of 
dropping  in  at  odd  times  that  I  fear  we  ended  by 
regarding  him  as  something  of  a  nuisance),  and 
occasionally  Felkin  Brown  would  come  over  from 
his  rooms  in  Scrivener's  Inn.  On  one  occasion  he 
brought  the  great  Gary  with  him,  but  I  regret  to 
say  that  the  visit  was  not  altogether  a  success.  I 
think  there  was  someone  there  that  afternoon  who 
had  recently  reviewed  one  of  Gary's  books,  and  the 
great  man  was  inclined  to  regard  his  reviewers  with 
suspicion.  Indeed,  he  had  not  been  very  well 
treated  by  the  press. 

Elsie,  naturally,  was  pretty  nearly  the  only  woman 
among  this  crowd  of  writers.  She  enjoyed  this  :  I 
suspect  in  her  secret  heart  it  was  the  real  reason  why 
she  took  up  Rymer's  suggestion  so  cordially.  Just 
once  or  twice  some  married  visitor  brought  his  wife. 
Dan  Cregan  once  brought  his  remaining  unmarried 
sister,  Kathleen.  Norah  had  by  now  been  married 
for  several  years. 

Dan,  with  his  broad,  good-natured,  cheerful  face 
and  his  decided  touch  of  Irish  brogue,  made  himself 
at  home  easily  enough  in  any  company.  Wherever 
Dan  happened  to  be  there  was  always  a  merry  noise 
going  on.  He  wanted  us  all  to  go  down  to  Kingston 
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when  it  got  warmer  and  have  a  day  on  the  river. 
He  wanted  me  to  go  down  any  time  1  liked. 

11  Ye've  not  been  near  us  since  ye  came  back  to 
civilization  from  that  place  down  in  the  counthry," 
he  said.  '  Hwat  was  the  name  of  ut  now?  Kirby? 
Well,  ye'd  better  come  quick,  or  Kathleen  here  will 
be  getting  married  too,  an'  there'll  be  none  of  us 
left  at  all." 

And  though  most  of  our  little  party  looked  at 
Kathleen  appraisingly,  to  see  if  there  was  really  any 
probability  of  the  threat  being  carried  out,  she  only 
laughed  a  little  and  did  not  seem  to  mind.  A 
wonderful  race,  the  Irish.  I  like  their  freedom  from 
self-conscious  shyness.  (Of  course  I'm  not  saying 
that  they  all  possess  it,  but  it  seems  to  be  commoner 
among  them  than  with  other  nations.)  And  I 
noticed  that  Kathleen  had  changed  a  good  deal  since 
I  had  seen  her  last.  She  had  grown  up,  and 
improved  in  the  process.  Neither  of  the  sisters  had 
ever  been  pretty  :  the  features  of  the  whole  Cregan 
family  were  too  distinctly  Irish  for  beauty,  but  the 
mouth  seemed  to  be  less  wide  than  it  used  to  be,  the 
nose  a  trifle  less  turned  up. 

'How's  Mrs.  Blaikie?"  I  said,  recalling  with 
an  effort  the  name  of  the  Scottish  shipmaster  her 
sister  had  married. 

Dan  pursed  up  his  mouth  with  a  humorous 
expression. 

"  Norah's  well  enough,"  he  said.  "  What  with  a 
castle  on  the  Clyde,  and  a  yacht,  and  a  deer  forest 
up  beyond  Oban,  she  has  enough  to  go  on  with. 
She  gave  him  a  little  Blaikie  a  month  or  so  ago, 
to  carry  on  the  business." 

He  said  it  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way,  but  it 
came  upon  me  with  a  shock  that  nearly  took  my 
breath  away.  It  seemed  only  the  other  day  that  I 
had  been  talking  to  Norah  on  the  embankment,  and 
nearly  persuaded  her  (or  so  I  thought)  to  forsake 
her  Scottish  millionaire  and  come  with  me. 
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11  I  do  hope  she — she's  enjoying  it."  I  brought 
out  the  words  with  a  bit  of  an  effort,  finding  myself 
next  to  Kathleen  for  a  moment. 

Her  blue  eyes  opened  wide. 

"  Of  course  she  is.  Whenever  she  wants  anything 
now  she  can  just  go  and  buy  it." 

In  a  sense,  I  suppose  all  those  Cregans  were 
materialists.  Kathleen  spoke  as  though  command 
of  money  were  everything.  Was  it  what  she  really 
thought,  or  had  the  Cregan  family  adopted  a  sort 
of  formula,  which  they  repeated  instead  of  voicing 
their  own  opinions?  The  whole  lot  of  them  had 
always  spoken  of  their  own  poverty  with  the 
utmost  freedom. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  really  believe  that's  enough," 
I  said,  after  a  pause. 

She  gave  a  little  laugh. 

"  It's  not  everything,  but  it  means  a  good  deal," 
she  said.  "  You  see,  we've  never  had  any  money 
to  spend  at  home." 

"  How  much  would  you  want,  I  wonder?  "  I  said, 
chaffing. 

She  gave  me  a  quick  look. 

"  Oh,  I'm  different  from  some  of  them,"  she  said. 
"  I  could  do  with  just  a  little,  if  the  boy  was  all 
right." 

And  I  began  to  wonder  if  she  meant  it,  and  if 
she  really  could  when  it  came  to  the  point.  Yes  ! 
she  had  certainly  improved  in  appearance.  When 
we  had  been  at  Ryssby  together  she  had  been 
altogether  in  the  background,  naturally.  Norah 
was  grown  up,  but  she  was  no  more  than  an  im- 
mature girl.  I  had  hardly  noticed  her  then.  But 
now — she  was  better  looking  than  Norah  had 
ever  been. 

But  I  had  no  concern  with  the  personal  appearance 
of  Kathleen  Cregan.  I  was  indissolubly  engaged  to 
Myra  Gunning,  down  there  in  the  dismal  town  of 
Kirby,  miles  away  from  London.  I  was  going  to 
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wait  for  her  until  she  came  of  age,  and  then  descend 
like  a  new  Perseus  and  rescue  her  from  that 
monster.  (Only  suppose  by  that  time  she  had  got 
rather  attached  to  her  monster !)  I  recollected 
Felkin  Brown  telling  me  of  some  new  versions  of 
popular  myths  Gary  had  written  the  other  day — 
Andromeda  beginning  to  quarrel  with  Perseus  not 
long  after  he  had  broken  her  chains  and  complaining 
that  the  monster  was  not  such  a  bad  sort  really, 
that  he  used  to  feed  her  fairly  well,  and  was  quite 
kind  on  his  good  days.  Would  Myra  ever  consent 
to  leave  Kirby,  if  leaving  Kirby  meant  also 
leaving  her  father  and  mother? 

And  that  face  of  hers,  so  calm  and  demure,  with 
the  tiny  lift  of  the  right  eyebrow,  came  before  me 
just  then  so  clearly  that  I  could  not  talk  to  Kathleen 
any  longer.  At  that  time  my  heart  used  to  ache 
whenever  I  thought  of  Myra.  And  there  was  no 
alleviation.  No  correspondence  passed  between  us. 
We  were  just  cut  off  from  each  other  until  those 
intervening  years  elapsed.  But  Time  was  nothing. 
Here  we  had  been  already  for  one  of  those  years, 
and  yet  it  seemed  only  the  other  day  since  I  had 
gone  across  to  Southlands  to  say  good-bye,  and 
been  received  by  that  icicle  of  a  woman.  Yet  she 
had  liked  me,  I  thought,  more  than  most  of  them. 
I  still  believe  Mrs.  Gunning  had  a  sort  of  kindness 
for  me — as  much  as  she  could  entertain  for  anyone 
not  actually  belonging  to  the  family. 

But  imagine  it,  having  to  wait  another  three 
years,  or  nearly,  before  Myra  was  of  age.  A  wave 
of  doubt  swept  over  me  whenever  this  came  into 
my  mind.  What  could  one  expect  of  a  girl  of 
seventeen?  Could  she  possibly  know  her  own 
mind?  She  had  no  experience  of  life.  How  could 
she  tell  at  that  age  what  love  meant?  And,  in  any 
case,  was  it  fair  to  suppose  that  I  could  go  back 
there,  when  she  was  twenty-one,  and  calmly  ask  her 
to  marry  me  on  the  strength  of  a  few  words  spoken 
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four  years  before  ?  Should  I  be  likely  to  make  her 
happy  if  she  agreed? 

Oh,  yes!  I  assure  you  that  I  saw  both  sides  of 
the  question  with  quite  remarkable  clarity.  I  always 
have  possessed  this  uncomfortable  faculty,  fatal  to 
the  prospects  of  your  rising  journalist,  who  should 
by  preference  be  blind  of  one  eye,  at  any  rate  in  his 
political  views.  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  now 
that  there  might  be  a  good  deal  in  what  Elsie  had 
said  a  little  time  before.  Probably  I  should  make 
a  rotten  bad  husband.  I  did  not  know  what  they 
wanted — these  women.  They  were  for  ever  surpris- 
ing me,  and  the  annoying  part  of  it  was  that  the 
more  mysterious  they  were,  the  more  of  an  enigma, 
the  greater  was  the  attraction  they  seemed  to  have 
for  me.  It  was  that  enigmatic  quality  that  had  led 
to  my  first  real  affair — which  I  could  never  think  of 
without  feeling  a  hot  flush  of  shame — with  Mrs. 
Chessington-Ross.  And  how  fascinating  had  been 
that  demure,  Quaker-like,  little  girl,  with  those  large, 
candid  grey  eyes ! 

Only,  what  was  behind  them  ?  What  did  she  really 
want — and  was  there  the  smallest  probability  of  my 
being  able  to  supply  it  ? 

I  would  sometimes  walk  about  the  streets,  on  my 
way  down  to  the  office  or  coming  back  home  in  the 
evening,  totally  buried  in  this  great  question.  I 
wonder  that  I  managed  to  escape  the  perils  of  the 
traffic — not  so  perilous  then  as  now  but  quite  likely  to 
knock  out  an  absent-minded  fellow  crossing  Fleet 
Street  or  Holborn.  Well,  I  might  be  doomed  to  make 
a  bad  husband,  but  I  was  going  to  try:  I  had  no 
intention  of  funking  the  experiment.  Marriage  was 
a  great  adventure. 

At  the  same  time,  now  and  then  it  occurred  to  me 
that  one  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  marriage 
might  very  well  mean  a  life-long  companionship. 
The  question  then  arose  whether  one  was  more  likely 
to  attain  happiness  by  choosing  a  woman  who  was 
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mysterious  and  incalculable,  or  by  selecting  a  mate 
who  would  just  be  jolly  and  natural  and  companion- 
able. Was  it,  in  short,  safer  to  risk  misunderstand- 
ing or  boredom?  And  these  jolly,  natural  and 
companionable  girls — how  long  were  they  guaranteed 
to  retain  their  charming  characteristics  ?  They  might 
become  fat  and  lethargic,  a  terrible  fate.  And  Myra 
—would  she  develop  some  day  into  the  double  of  her 
mother  ?  What  would  she  look  like  in  another  thirty 
or  forty  years  ? 


Ill 

Coming  back  again  to  the  old  friends  and  the  old 
haunts,  under  different  auspices,  was  pleasant  enough. 
I  was  no  longer  quite  the  shy  boy  I  had  been  when  I 
first  took  up  my  quarters  in  Plowden  Buildings.  I 
was  beginning  to  '*  find  myself,"  as  they  say.  Barrie 
Elwes  and  Charmer  no  longer  openly  patronized  me. 
I  was  not  now  an  outsider,  craving  admission  into  the 
charmed  circle :  I  was  there,  earning  my  six  pounds 
a  week,  with  extras.  (Salaries  were  not  high  in  those 
days,  but  most  commodities  were  considerably 
cheaper.)  We  had  enough  to  live  on,  in  our  humble 
flat.  And,  strange  to  say,  I  was  finding  our  life 
together  much  pleasanter  than  I  had  ever  expected  it 
to  be. 

The  fact  is,  I  had  dreaded  the  prospect  of  joining 
forces  with  Elsie  in  this  way.  We  had  never  really 
got  on  together,  from  our  earliest  childhood,  and  we 
seemed  to  have  drifted  farther  apart  since  we  had 
come  to  years  of  discretion.  Elsie  was  older  than 
me :  she  was  practically  a  woman  of  eighteen  when  I 
was  no  more  than  a  small  boy  (very  small  for  my  age) 
being  coached  at  home  with  Jonny  Waring  and  a 
couple  of  private  pupils  because  I  was  not  considered 
strong  enough  to  go  to  a  big  school.  And  the 
consequence  was,  naturally  enough,  that  she  continued 
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to  think  me  an  immature  boy  for  some  time  after  I 
had  gone  to  Cambridge  and  become,  titularly,  the 
head  of  the  family.  In  her  eyes,  I  suspect,  I  was  a 
slow  sort  of  fellow.  Elsie  had  always  been  quick  and 
ready,  a  creature  of  moods,  a  first-class  mimic.  She 
liked  teasing  me.  And  she  had  no  sense  of  the  value 
of  money  whatever. 

This  financial  side  of  our  alliance  was  one  that  I  was 
absurdly  shy  of  tackling.  For  some  reason  or  other 
I  always  had  some  diffidence  in  referring  to  money 
matters,  and  I  hated  asking  for  confidences  that  were 
not  volunteered.  Elsie  had  descended  upon  me  at 
Kirby,  demanding  my  protection.  When  she  men- 
tioned money  matters  at  all  it  was  only  to  suggest  that 
I  should  lend  her  a  few  more  hundreds  to  bring  off 
some  transaction  on  the  Stock  Exchange  recommended 
by  young  Sterndale.  I  did  not  see  my  way  to  repeat 
that  operation,  and  she  hinted,  in  consequence,  that 
she  was  likely  to  lose  all  her  money.  So  it  came  about 
that  I  paid  all  the  expenses  of  our  household  without 
even  suggesting  that  she  should  bear  her  share  in 
them.  After  all,  I  was  earning  enough  then  to  make 
my  income  quite  a  reasonable  one,  for  those  days. 

It  came  upon  me  sometimes,  however,  that  I  ought 
to  be  putting  by  some  of  it  in  case  of  accidents — 
especially  in  view  of  Myra  Gunning  and  her  family 
three  years  hence.  I  wanted,  when  the  time  came,  to 
be  able  to  show  at  all  events  that  I  could  support  a 
wife  in  tolerable  comfort. 

Elsie  astonished  me  one  day  by  referring  to  the 
subject  of  her  own  accord. 

"  How  much  are  you  spending  on  this  place?  "  she 
asked  suddenly.  "  Can  you  manage  all  right?  " 

I  don't  believe  she  had  ever  shown  so  much 
consideration  for  me  before  in  our  lives.  For  a  few 
moments  it  took  me  quite  aback. 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  so,"  I  said,  recovering  myself. 
"  I'm  making  a  certain  amount  out  of  the  New 
Examiner/' 
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"  Mr.  Rymer  seems  to  think  that  may  stop,  any 
time." 

"  Well,  I've  got  one  or  two  other  things  that  might 
come  to  something." 

"  Oh,  well,  if  that's  so  I  won't  worry.  I  was 
just  wondering  how  we  were  getting  on,  that's 
all.  I  found  I  had  some  money  at  the  bank  the 
other  day.  So,  if  you  happened  to  want  it,  there  it 
was." 

"  I  see."  Possibly  I  spoke  a  little  dryly,  for  this 
was  absolutely  the  first  intimation  I  had  had  from 
Elsie  that  she  was  prepared  to  contribute  anything 
whatsoever  towards  the  expenses  of  housekeeping. 

"  Dear  old  Rudolf!  >:  She  could  not  resist  teasing 
me  a  little.  "  Ruining  himself  to  support  a  derelict 
sister.  All  the  same,  you  know,  it's  been  much  jollier 
with  me  here  than  when  you  were  alone.  Hasn't  it 
now?" 

I  reflected  a  moment,  calmly. 

'  I  believe  it  has,  on  the  whole,"  I  said  guardedly. 

She  laughed. 

"  You  took  your  time  over  that.  Now  I  think 
I've  managed  very  well  for  you.  Think  how  sweetly 
charming  I've  been  to  all  your  friends.  That 
old  Mr.  Chamier  comes  in  to  tea  twice  a  week 
regularly  now.  I  shall  have  to  do  something  to  put 
him  off." 

'  What  does  he  talk  about?  " 

"  Oh,  the  glories  of  the  past,  when  he  used  to  bring 
out  three  volume  novels.  By  himself  he's  rather  a 
bore,  but  I  love  to  see  him  with  one  of  the  others, 
arguing.  He  hisses  like  a  serpent." 

"  Dan  Cregan  is  the  man  I  like.  He's  a  real  good 
sort.  He'll  be  a  judge  some  day,  I  expect." 

"  I  think  I  prefer  literature  to  the  Bar.  More 
amusing.  I  shall  marry  a  literary  man  in  the  end,  I 
expect.  I'm  sure  I  was  meant  to  conduct  a  salon. 
Why  do  we  never  have  salons  in  England  ?  Answer. 
Because  we  have  not  got  the  right  sort  of  woman  to 
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look  after  them.  Now  I  happen  to  be  one.  Mr. 
Rymer  says  so." 

"  Well,  Rymer  ought  to  know.  He  knows  most 
things." 

"  I  wonder.  Perhaps  he  does,  and  then  again 
perhaps  he  doesn't."  She  assumed  her  pensive  air. 

"  Cryptic!  "  I  said. 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing  to  what  I  can  be  if  I  try.  But  I 
admit  your  Mr.  Rymer  does  worry  me  sometimes. 
He's  not  a  bit  like  the  rest.  Not  that  it  really  matters, 
of  course.  One  of  these  days  we  shall  find  him  out." 

"  Very  shortly,  I  expect.  He  said  he  was  going  to 
Egypt  in  a  few  days.  Things  are  going  to  happen  in 
Egypt,  and  his  paper  wants  a  man  on  the  spot." 

Elsie  made  a  little  gesture  with  her  hands. 

"  Well,  if  he  must  he  must.     But  it  seems  a  pity. 

Just  when  we  were  getting  to  know  him  and  be  really 
riendly.  But  there  you  are !  All  my  friends  get  up 
and  leave  me.  Rather  sad — the  way  they  forsake  her 
in  her  old  age.  Dear  old  Percy — gone  heaven  knows 
where.  Jonny — just  making  off  to  South  Africa  or 
some  such  place.  Reggie — well !  it  was  I  who  left 
him,  I  suppose." 

"  I  think  you  have  been  the  prime  cause  in  most 
cases,"  I  said.  "  You  could  have  kept  any  one  of 
them  if  you  had  tried." 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  keep  Mr.  Rymer?  " 
"  Ah!    There  you  have  me.     Rymer's  a  different 
sort  of  man  from  most  of  them." 


IV 

She  said  it  all  in  just  her  usual  manner — a  manner 
half  laughing  and  half  serious,  but  possibly  just  a 
shade  more  serious  than  usual.  When  he  came  in  an 
evening  or  two  later  she  congratulated  him. 

"  I  suppose  that  is  what  you  wanted,"  she  said. 
"  Is  anything  going  to  happen — much?  " 
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Rymer  was,  I  dare  say,  more  than  usually  jerky  that 
day.  He  had  got  the  chance  for  which  he  had  been 
waiting,  and  naturally  it  had  excited  him.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  describe  his  ways.  He  was  certainly  not 
clumsy,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  As  a 
general  rule  he  was  rather  neat  with  his  fingers  than 
otherwise :  a  capable  draughtsman  and  quite  good  at 
wood-carving.  But  when  excited  he  was  apt  to  be 
sudden,  and  unexpected,  in  his  movements.  I  believe 
the  bell-rope,  in  his  rooms  at  Kirby,  was  always 
having  to  be  repaired.  If  it  failed  to  respond  at  once 
the  odds  were  that  a  violent  pull  would  bring  the  whole 
thing  down,  together  with  a  yard  or  two  of  wire. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  There  may  not  be  anything 
— just  yet.  But  there  will  be.  Sooner  or  later  they'll 
have  to  tidy  up  that  mess,  and  it's  just  as  well  to  be 
there  when  they  begin." 

"  And  you  never  said  a  word  to  me  about  it." 

"  I  didn't  think  it  would  interest  you.  I  told 
Strange." 

"  But  of  course  it  interests  me.  As  I  told  Rudolf 
the  other  day,  all  my  old  friends  are  deserting  me.  I 
shall  have  no  one  to  talk  to  soon." 

*'  I  don't  know  that  I  altogether  believe  in  talk. 
One  is  so  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  And  then  one's 
hearers  keep  on  pulling  one  up  and  asking  for 
explanations.  A  devastating  job,  explaining.  I 
regard  it  as  an  hour  or  so  taken  off  my  life  every  time 
they  want  to  know  what  I  mean.  Now  writing  is 
much  more  satisfactory.  They  can't  stop  you  and 
pull  you  up  :  they  just  have  to  sit  and  worry  it  out  for 
themselves.  Besides,  the  man  who  writes  is  more 
careful  than  the  man  who  merely  talks." 

"  Then  you  can  write  to  me  when  you  get  out 
there,"  said  Elsie.  "  How  much  more  satisfactory 
that  will  be.  I  shall  never  be  there  to  pull  you  up 
and  take  an  hour  off  your  life." 

"  I  expect  he'll  have  enough  to  do  writing  for  the 
press,"  I  put  in. 
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And  it  was  just  at  that  moment  that  Rymer  made 
a  convulsive  gesture  with  his  arm  and  swept  his  tea- 
cup off  the  mantelpiece  (where  he  had  placed  it  while 
he  elaborated  his  thesis)  into  the  fireplace.  And  it  was 
one  of  our  Crown  Derby  set,  too — a  relic  of  Ashe. 
He  looked  down  at  the  wreckage  aghast. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  I  knew  Elsie 
cherished  that  set.  But  she  took  it  nobly,  as  though 
it  were  just  one  of  our  common  cups  bought  in 
Holborn. 

"  What  a  good  thing!  "  she  said.  "That  came 
just  at  the  right  time,  Mr.  Rymer.  Now  you  will 
write  to  me  once  or  twice,  I  know." 

"  Of  course  I  will.  It  will  be  a  privilege.  I  doubt 
if  there's  another  woman  in  the  country  who  would 
have  taken  this — unfortunate  occurrence — so  calmly." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  care  so  very  much  for  china. 
But  I  like  getting  letters.  Sensible  letters,  about  the 
position  of  affairs  at  the  Front,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
You  can't  think  how  important  it  makes  me  feel." 

It  occurred  to  me  that  Elsie  must  be  changing. 
She  seemed  entirely  to  have  dropped  her  usual 
manner.  Or  possibly  it  was  because  she  had  seen 
that  Rymer  was  different  from  the  ordinary  type  of 
man.  She  behaved  to  him  now  always  on  this 
light  and  friendly  footing.  I  never  saw  her  make 
the  least  attempt  to  employ  those  feminine  arts  and 
graces  of  which  she  used  to  be  so  lavish  in  the  old 
days  with  Percy  Cudden,  or  Reggie  Hicks,  or 
young  Sterndale.  Jonny  Waring,  too,  when  she 
had  tried  to  stop  him  from  going  to  South  Africa 
a  few  months  ago.  Perhaps  she  was  getting  over 
the  habits  of  youth,  after  all.  Had  not  Rymer 
himself  said  something  to  me  once  about  her  freedom 
from  the  ordinary  feminine  frailties?  She  did  not 
set  the  common  traps  for  the  male,  he  had  said,  and 
I  had  merely  thought  him  blind. 

But  by  way  of  showing  that  he  could  talk  as  well 
as  write,  I  suppose,  Rymer  let  himself  go  that 
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evening  on  the  matter  of  the  Supremacy  of  the 
English-speaking  Races.  This  was  a  subject  he 
liked  to  discourse  upon  now  and  again.  For  he  was 
one  of  the  most  whole-souled  patriots  I  have  ever 
encountered.  Rymer  believed  thoroughly  in  the 
English. 

'I'm  an  Englishman  myself,  and  proud  of  it. 
There's  a  sort  of  sneaking  crowd  about  who  dislike 
the  name  of  English.  They'd  rather  be  Irish,  or 
Scotch,  or  Welsh.  Anything  but  English.  Now  I 
maintain  the  English  are  the  best  of  the  bunch. 
And  they  are  the  best  not  because  of  any  outstanding 
men  of  genius.  That's  a  poor  way  of  attaining 
eminence.  It's  our  general  average  that's  so 
magnificent.  We  have  no  real  bad  specimens. 
That's  where  our  strength  lies.  Look  at  our 
generals !  Most  of  them  have  been  hopelessly 
incompetent,  as  generals,  but  they  have  got  through 
in  the  end  because  they  were,  at  bottom,  rather 
decent  chaps.  Look  at  this  Egyptian  business,  now. 
We  are  going  to  straighten  that  out.  We  failed 
the  first  time — and  the  second.  We  threw  away 
Gordon,  but  then  we  generally  do  throw  away  our 
best  men.  But  the  next  time  we  win.  And  when 
we  have  won,  we  make  it  our  business  to  see  that 
we  bring  Justice,  Liberty,  Peace  along  with  us.  I'm 
not  sure  it  isn't  that  sense  of  fair  play  that  is  our 
strongest  asset,  all  the  time." 

He  talked  away  for  the  better  part  of  an  hour 
before  he  went  off  to  his  office. 

"  Singular  chap,  old  Rymer,"  I  said  when  he 
had  gone.  "  Don't  know  how  he  manages  to  break 
so  many  things.  He  doesn't  look  clumsy." 

"  He  isn't  in  the  least  clumsy,"  said  Elsie.  "  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  all  entirely  your  fault  for 
not  getting  a  decent  fender.  Anyone  standing  there 
is  bound  to  knock  things  off  the  mantelpiece." 

"  Oh,  just  as  you  like,  of  course;  I  quite  realize 
that  everything  is  invariably  my  fault.  But  you 
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must  admit  that,  for  a  war  correspondent,  Rymer's 
nerves  are  not  quite  what  they  should  be." 

But  Elsie  did  not  rise  to  it.  She  merely  said  that, 
so  far  as  she  knew,  Crown  Derby  sets  were  not  much 
used  in  the  desert. 


But  there  it  was.  Nerves  or  no  nerves,  Rymer 
packed  up  his  kit  and  sailed  for  Egypt  before  the 
week  was  out.  I  went  to  Waterloo  to  see  him  off. 

"Well,  was  it  an  affecting  spectacle?"  asked 
Elsie  when  I  returned.  "  Not  a  dry  eye  on  the 
platform,  I  suppose." 

"  We  seemed  to  bear  up  tolerably." 

"  Did  he  leave  any  farewell  message  for  me? 
But  no,  I  suppose  he  was  too  busy." 

"  He  did  say  something,  I  believe.  What  was 
it  ?  Oh,  of  course.  He  said  he  was  going  straight 
down  to  the  saloon  when  he  got  on  board  to  begin 
his  first  letter  to  you." 

"No!  Did  he  really?"  Elsie's  face  suddenly 
became  animated. 

"  What  do  you  suppose?  Seriously,  is  that  the 
sort  of  message  you  were  expecting  from  Rymer?  " 

She  turned  it  off  indifferently. 

"  I  suppose  these  humorists  have  to  be  funny, 
sometimes." 

But  I  noticed  that  all  the  colour  had  faded  from 
her  face.  Elsie's  complexion  had  been  a  good 
index  to  her  real  temper  ever  since  I  had  known  her. 

I  had  to  cheer  her  a  little  by  offering  to  bet  that 
she  would  have  a  letter  from  the  first  place  he 
stopped  at.  And,  sure  enough,  when  I  had  almost 
forgotten  all  about  it,  one  came.  I  noticed  the 
handwriting  and  the  stamp — it  was  from  Gibraltar 
• — when  I  came  in  to  breakfast. 

"  Hallo !  "  I  said.     "  I  see  you  owe  me  a  shilling. 
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And    you     haven't    even     opened     it    yet !       What 
callousness !  ' 

She  was  reading-  something  else  at  the  time,  with 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  frowning  over  it. 

'  You  might  share  the  good  news,"   I  reproached 
her.     "  What  has  Rymer  got  to  say?  " 

"  I  don't  know— yet."  Her  hand  felt  for  the 
Rymer  letter  absent-mindedly,  and  conveyed  it  to 
her  lap,  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  table. 

'  Well,  who  is  it  who  takes  precedence?  " 

She  was  still  reading,  and  I  had  to  ask  her  again 
before  she  looked  up. 

"  What  a  nuisance  you  are!  It's  Jonny,  if  you 
must  know.  I  don't  suppose  he's  written  to  me  for 
years.  That's  why  Pm  reading  it,  I  suppose." 

"  Jonny?  When  is  he  going  off?  Why  has  he 
written  to  you  and  not  to  me?  " 

She  would  not  say  another  word  until  she 
finished  it. 

'  Tea?     All  right.     Sorry,  but  I  had  to  see  what 
he  wanted  to  say." 

'  Well,  what  was  it?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  much."  She  hesitated  a  moment. 
"  He  says  he's  just  been  down  to  Kirby  to  say 
good-bye  to  one  or  two  old  friends.  He's  going  to 
sail  next  week."  She  sighed.  "  They  all  seem  to 
be  going  together." 

1  What  has  he  got  to  say  about  Kirby?  " 

She  looked  at  me  straight. 

"That's  just  it.  I — don't  know  if  you'll  quite 
like  it.  That's  why  he  wrote  to  me,  I  suppose." 

4<  What  on  earth  do  you  mean?  "  And  at  the 
moment  I  really  did  not  think  of  it.  I  believe  I 
was  thinking  so  much  of  her  and  Rymer,  and 
wondering  whether  there  was  any  sort  of  under- 
standing between  them,  that  my  senses  were 
blunted. 

She  gave  a  sort  of  gesture  of  despair  at  my 
denseness. 

T 
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"  He  says Oh,  well!  it's  about  that  girl,  at 

Southlands." 

**  I  wish  to  goodness "  I  began,  for  I  could 

never  bear  the  way  Elsie  spoke  about  Myra.  It 
sent  a  sort  of  cold  shiver  of  rage  through  me. 
But  I  pulled  myself  together.  What  was  it  Jonny 
had  said?  If  she  did  not  mind — I  spoke  with 
dangerous  politeness — I  should  prefer  it  quite  simply, 
without  comment. 

"  He  suggested  I  should  break  it  to  you.  But  I 
dare  say  one  way's  as  good  as  another.  They've 
announced  an  engagement  between  her  and  that 
Mr.  Dawe.  That's  all." 

"Oh!  " 

I  could  not  say  another  word.     We  sat  opposite 
each  other  in  silence. 

*'  I  must  go  down  there,"   I  said  at  last. 

II  My   dear   Rudolf,   don't  be  a   fool.     What  can 
be  the  use?" 

"  I  don't  care  a  damn.  I'm  going  down  by  the 
first  train."  And  I  got  up  to  find  the  time-table. 

We  did  not  speak  again  until  I  went  to  get  my 
hat.  She  followed  me  into  the  passage. 

"  I  say,  Rudolf,  I'm  sorry  about  that."  She 
coloured  a  little  with  the  unaccustomed  effort. 
Indeed,  I  imagine  this  must  have  been  the  first  time 
that  she  had  made  any  sort  of  an  apology  to  me. 
"  I  know  I  put  it  rather  bluntly.  But  you  would 
have  it." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  I  managed  to  say.  And, 
as  an  afterthought,  as  I  opened  the  door,  "  I'll  be 
back  some  time,  I  suppose.  Fortunately  they  won't 
want  me  at  the  office  to-day." 

And  out  I  went  into  the  Gray's  Inn  Road,  only 
half  conscious  of  what  I  was  doing,  and  headed 
northwards  to  the  station. 
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THERE  was  a  train  to  Kirby,  if  I  remembered 
rightly,  starting  at  a  quarter-past  ten  and 
getting  up  there  some  time  before  twelve.  That  was 
the  only  thought  that  persisted  in  my  brain,  with  any 
definiteness,  as  I  walked  up  the  Gray's  Inn  Road.  I 
had  lost,  for  the  time,  the  power  of  thinking  consecu- 
tively. The  only  chance  I  had,  I  kept  saying  to 
myself,  was  to  keep  my  mind  firmly  fixed  on  the  fact 
of  that  train  at  St.  Pancras  station  :  if  I  permitted  my 
thoughts  to  wander  from  that,  nothing  could  prevent 
them  straying  to  Myra.  And  if  once  I  allowed  them 
to  do  that  they  refused  to  leave  her  :  they  circled 
round  and  round,  picking  out  all  the  most  poignant 
moments,  dwelling  obstinately  on  every  recollection 
that  could  cause  the  greatest  pain. 

I  kept  them  out,  those  reminiscences,  as  well  as  I 
could,  but  they  would  keep  crowding  back  again. 
Little  pictures  of  the  past.  That  was  all  they  were. 
I  did  not  consciously  think  about  her  at  all,  but  I 
saw  those  pictures,  and  as  fast  as  I  suppressed  one 
another  sprang  up  in  its  place.  I  saw  that  demure 
little  figure  sitting  in  Kirby  chapel,  her  eyes  fixed 
strictly  on  book  or  preacher.  Then  that  day  at 
Lord's,  and  the  expedition  we  had  afterwards  to 
the  Earl's  Court  Exhibition.  That  was  the  first 
time  we  had  ever  been  together,  even  for  a 
moment.  And  then  that  day  when  I  had  met  her 
on  the  way  to  the  hospital.  Good  works !  how  that 
silly  fool  Dawe  had  talked  about  it  in  the  common- 
room  !  And  then  that  day  on  the  beach  at  Littlestone. 

2QI 
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What  a  day  that  had  been.  I  could  feel  the  heat  in 
imagination  as  I  stumbled  across  the  shingle,  wheel- 
ing my  old  machine.  And  then,  again,  when  we  sat 
together  in  the  drawing-room  at  Southlands. 

It  was  no  good.  Try  as  I  might  I  could  not  keep 
her  out  of  my  mind. 

There  was  my  work.  I  tried  to  concentrate  my 
thoughts  on  that.  Fortunately  we  had  gone  to  press 
for  the  week  the  day  before  :  there  was  no  real  reason 
why  I  should  be  at  the  office  that  morning.  Except 
that  I  had  always  made  a  rule  of  being  there — every 
day.  Ballard  was  never  there  on  Fridays,  or  very 
rarely  :  sometimes  he  just  looked  in  for  a  few  minutes 
to  see  that  we  were  carrying  on.  Germain  and  I  had 
the  place  more  or  less  to  ourselves  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  except  for  an  occasional  hungry  reviewer 
who  came  round  demanding  a  book  to  criticize.  I 
rather  liked  those  days  alone  with  Germain.  We 
could  take  things  easy,  and  spend  a  good  hour  if  we 
liked  over  our  lunch.  Probably  Chamier,  or  Barrie 
Elwes,  or  Dan  Cregan  would  drop  in  at  our  table 
before  we  had  finished  and  sit  and  smoke  and  talk 
over  a  cup  of  coffee  before  going  back  to  their 
chambers. 

I  fixed  my  thoughts  on  Dan.  Anything  was  better 
than  letting  them  drift  back  to  Myra. 

Then  there  was  Barrie  Elwes.  Elwes  had  been 
rather  scornful  about  the  prospects  of  our  paper  lately. 
He  did  not  see  how  the  New  Examiner  was  going  to 
last  much  longer.  There  was  no  snap  about  it,  no 
life.  We  wanted  the  personal  touch.  Ballard  had 
brains,  and  he  liked  the  man  personally,  but  they  were 
not  the  right  sort  of  brains  for  that  particular  job. 

"  You've  no  really  big  name  on  the  paper,"  said 
Elwes.  "  You  might  get  over  that  if  you  were  young 
and  impertinent  and  made  things  lively.  But  you 
adopt  this  severely  literary  attitude.  It  won't  do.  I 
give  you  six  months  more,  at  the  most.  Tell  me  now, 
as  man  to  man,  what  is  your  circulation  ?  " 
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But  I  did  not  know,  and  could  not  tell  him. 
Germain  did  not  know  either.  He  was  concerned 
solely  with  the  production  of  the  paper.  But  he  knew 
enough  to  shake  his  head  over  our  future  prospects. 
He  hinted  that  he  had  heard  of  trouble  impending. 
Ballard,  he  knew,  would  carry  on  as  long  as  he  could, 
but  the  proprietor  was  getting  tired.  After  all,  no 
proprietor  liked  losing  money — even  if  there  was  a 
decent  prospect  of  getting  it  back  after  many  years 
with  interest. 

'  As  far  as  I'm  concerned,"  said  Germain,  "I'd 
just  as  soon  try  something  else.  I'm  not  enamoured 
of  journalism — this  sort  of  journalism — measuring 
out  stuff  like  a  tailor  so  as  to  fit  into  the  page  comfort- 
ably. I'd  sooner  be  doing  something  else.  I  was 
just  chucked  into  this  because  it  came  along.  Seems 
to  me  Life  is  all  one  gigantic  fluke." 

It  was.  Just  a  series  of  accidents.  Look  how  I 
had  been  persuaded  to  go  down  to  Kirby,  and  met 
Myra  and  begun  the  whole  thing  ! 

There  she  was,  back  again.  Resolutely  I  switched 
on  to  something  else. 

Rymer,  for  example.  Through  Kirby  I  had  met 
Rymer,  too.  That  was  something  to  the  good. 
Rymer  gave  us  all  food  for  thought.  I  seized  on  him 
as  a  momentary  diversion.  It  was  easy  to  visualize 
him  as  he  stood  up  against  our  mantelpiece  in  the 
flat,  his  eye-glass  screwed  firmly  into  his  right  eye, 
that  rebellious  tuft  of  hair  standing  up  at  the  top  of 
the  head,  where  the  parting  ended,  declaiming  his 
philosophy  in  the  short,  staccato  sentences  that  were 
so  characteristic  of  him.  He  had  been  talking  away 
there  only  a  day  or  two  before,  on  this  very  topic. 

"  My  conviction  is,"  said  Rymer,  who  was  always 
having  convictions  and  proclaiming  them  to  the  world 
at  large,  only  to  replace  them  with  new  convictions  the 
next  day,  "  that  we  all  think  far  too  much  about 
what's  going  to  happen  in  the  future.  We  plot  and 
plan.  We  turn  something  down  because  it  may  be 
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bad  for  our  career.  Lord !  I  hate  all  this  talk  about 
our  careers.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  go  out  into  the 
world  and  take  what  the  Fates  send  us." 

And  then,  that  other  saying  about  bad  luck,  in 
reference  to  something  Elsie  had  said. 

"  I  don't  altogether  believe  in  bad  luck.  In  short, 
I  don't  believe  in  it  at  all."  Thus  he  used  to  warm 
to  his  work.  "  There's  no  such  thing  as  misfortune 
in  this  world.  Life  is  a  running  stream  :  your  mis- 
fortune an  obstruction.  It  may  hold  us  up  for  a 
moment,  but  when  we  get  over  it  we  make  up  for  lost 
time  by  travelling  more  strongly.  Most  of  these 
misfortunes  don't  amount  to  a  row  of  pins." 

And  now,  I  suppose,  he  was  at  Port  Said,  or  already 
landed.  How  long  did  they  take  to  get  to  Egypt  by 
those  liners  ?  I  wondered  vaguely  whether  we  should 
ever  see  Rymer  again,  and  whether  he  cared  at  all  for 
Elsie.  I  had  been  watching  them  together  a  good 
deal  of  late.  But  these  others — they  did  not  seem  to 
take  the  disease  in  the  same  way  that  I  did.  Rymer 
did  not  seem  to  care  about  women — except  in  the  most 
casual  way.  He  had  said  some  nice  things  about 
Elsie,  certainly,  but  on  the  ground  that  she  was  differ- 
ent from  the  rest  of  her  sex.  He  had  taken  her  as  a 
text  for  a  tirade  on  Honesty  in  All  our  Dealings — and 
especially  in  all  dealings  between  the  two  sexes — 
which  struck  me  as  sufficiently  ridiculous,  when  one 
took  a  casual  glance  at  Elsie's  past  history.  But 
then,  one  had  never  taken  Rymer  as  an  authority  on 
women. 

Whether  Elsie  cared  for  him  was  another  matter. 
I  began  to  think  that  she  did.  But  did  the  word 
really  mean  anything,  with  her?  Perhaps  I  was 
differently  constituted  from  others  :  I  seemed  to  take 
the  disease  so  much  more  seriously  than  anyone  else 
I  had  known.  Stay  !  there  was  Percy  Cudden,  when 
he  had  been  engaged  to  Elsie.  He  had  been  pretty 
bad  at  one  time.  But  I  wondered  whether  anyone 
had  ever  felt  precisely  as  I  did  at  that  moment. 
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And  back,  once  again,  came  that  vision  of  Myra. 
Grey  fur  round  the  neck,  that  cold,  frosty  day  in  the 
High  Street  at  Kirby  :  the  little  reserved  smile  she 
gave  me  :  as  it  were  a  kind  of  secret  signal  between 
us,  an  acknowledgment  that  we  had  an  understanding. 
So  we  had.  She  knew  that  I  loved  her.  And  I  was 
certain  that  she  cared  a  little  for  me — then. 


II 

All  the  way  there  in  the  train  my  thoughts  chased 
each  other  in  this  fashion.  There  came,  at  one  time, 
a  wave  of  deep  depression.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I 
had  been  a  failure  from  the  start.  Foredoomed  to 
failure.  A  weakling,  without  energy  or  initiative  to 
carve  out  a  line  for  myself,  dependent  on  these  various 
friends  of  mine  who  did  their  best  to  shepherd  me  into 
the  right  path  and  see  that  I  came  to  no  real  harm. 
As  I  looked  back  on  my  life  up  to  that  time  I  despised 
myself.  What  had  I  ever  done  for  myself?  Some- 
how or  other  I  had  scraped  into  the  Cambridge 
eleven — not  through  any  merit  of  my  own  but  just 
because  I  had  kept  wicket  so  long  to  Jonny  that  I 
knew  exactly  what  the  ball  was  going  to  do  as  it  left 
his  hand.  It  was  Jonny  and  old  Burnett  who  had 
engineered  me  into  that  position.  And  it  was  Jonny 
again  who  had  managed  to  get  me  into  Kirby,  just  as 
it  was  Rymer  who  had  induced  Ballard  to  take  me  on 
in  the  New  Examiner. 

What  had  I  ever  done  for  myself  ?  I  repeated  the 
question  once  again.  Well,  I  had  fallen  in  love,  two 
or  three  times,  and  made  a  pretty  good  mess  of  it 
each  time,  up  to  the  present.  I  could  not  even  manage 
a  love  affair,  it  seemed.  I  took  them  so  much  more 
seriously  than  most :  I  allowed  them  to  tear  me  all  to 
bits.  Well,  that  was  a  part  of  my  nature  :  if  I  was 
built  that  way  I  should  just  have  to  be  torn  to  bits, 
every  time  I  got  at  all  fond  of  a  girl,  and  discovered 
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that  I  loved  her  a  good  deal  more  than  she  loved 
me.  Which,  I  presumed,  was  an  inevitable  sequel. 
I  did  not  see  what  there  was  in  me  to  kindle  a  real, 
devouring  flame  in  any  feminine  heart. 

And  suddenly  it  came  upon  me  that  I  had  come 
all  this  way  to  no  purpose  at  all.  Elsie  had  been 
perfectly  right.  What  did  I  hope  to  accomplish  at 
Kirby  ?  The  Gunnings  did  not  want  me  :  they  would 
probably  refuse  to  see  me  at  all  if  I  went  to  South- 
lands and  presented  myself  at  the  door.  Possibly 
Mrs.  Gunning  might  consent  to  see  me,  in  the 
drawing-room,  her  lips  compressed  into  a  thin  line, 
regretting  that  I  should  have  come  all  that  long  way 
for  nothing,  but  on  the  whole  neither  Mr.  Gunning 
nor  herself  thought  it  wise  that  I  should  see  Myra  at 
present.  I  could  almost  hear  her  saying  it :  I  could 
see  the  frosty  smile  on  her  face.  And  yet  Mrs. 
Gunning,  I  verily  believed,  had  rather  liked  me — 
once.  What  had  happened  ?  How  did  I  always 
contrive  to  alienate  those  whom  I  most  desired  to 
conciliate?  Well,  no!  that  was  unfair:  I  had  man- 
aged to  preserve  most  of  my  friendships.  It  was 
Gunning  who  had  been  my  stumbling-block  there. 
In  spite  of  his  dignity  and  handsome  presence  there 
was  something  rotten  about  Gunning.  I  had  never 
really  liked  him,  and  I  suppose  he  had  somehow  dis- 
covered it.  And  then  there  had  been  Elsie — and 
Jonny  Waring's  outburst  on  her  behalf.  Oh  !  it  had 
been  quite  hopeless  from  that  moment. 

And  here  I  was  in  the  train,  travelling  down  at  some 
fifty  miles  an  hour.  In  another  ten  minutes  we  should 
be  there.  I  should  get  out  at  Kirby  station,  and  climb 
up  that  long  flight  of  steps,  and  turn  into  the  High 
Street,  making  towards  the  school.  With  no  definite 
plan  in  my  mind  at  all.  Just  because  I  had  suddenly 
felt  that  I  must  see  her  again,  that  it  would  be  some- 
thing, at  any  rate,  even  to  be  near  her,  in  the  same 
town.  How  did  I  expect  to  see  her?  Well,  she 
might  chance  to  be  walking  along  the  High  Street 
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on  her  way  back  from  the  hospital.  I  suppose  there 
was  a  bare  chance.  But  if  I  did  see  her  what  was  I 
going  to  do  ? 

I  got  out  at  Kirby  station  mechanically.  And  the 
first  thing  I  saw  on  the  platform  was  the  tall  figure 
and  bronzed  face  of  Jonny  Waring,  looking  in  at  all 
the  carriages  as  they  passed  with  the  air  of  one  who 
expected  to  find  somebody.  He  saw  me,  and  a  light 
came  into  his  dark  blue  eyes. 


m 

I  hardly  knew  whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry  to  see 
him  again.  Just  then  I  did  not  feel  that  I  wanted  to 
see  anyone.  Except  Myra,  of  course,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  have  my  doubts  even  about  her.  Still, 
Jonny  was  a  friend  in  whom  one  could  confide.  He 
knew  all  about  me — all  that  there  was  to  know.  He 
had  sympathy. 

"  Hallo  !  '  We  both  uttered  the  same  word  at 
once. 

"  What  made  you  come  here?  "  I  followed  it  up 
first. 

Jonny  hesitated. 

"  I  thought  you  might  possibly  turn  up  by  this 
train,"  he  said. 

"  Why  on  earth  ?  "  I  broke  off  suddenly.  "  Oh,  I 
suppose  Elsie  wired  I  was  coming.  She  would.  I 
admit  I  hadn't  thought  of  it  at  first." 

I  spoke  in  a  resigned  tone.  What  did  it  matter, 
anyway?  I  detested  interference,  but  probably  she 
had  been  quite  right.  I  was  going  to  make  a  fool  of 
myself,  and  in  that  case  Jonny  was  no  doubt  the  right 
man  to  warn.  With  him  on  the  spot  the  consequences 
would  be  less  serious. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Jonny,  nerving  himself  for  an 
effort,  *'  I  don't  know  that  it's  any  good  your  coming 
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down  here  now.       I  know  how  you  must  feel — but 
still." 

'  Do  you?  "  I  spoke  a  little  bitterly.  "  I  wonder 
if  anybody  knows." 

Jonny  disregarded  me.  He  could  generally  be 
'trusted  to  keep  strictly  to  the  main  point. 

11  I  thought  I'd  better  write  to  your  sister,"  he  said. 

'  No  good  keeping  that  sort  of  thing  dark.     You'd 

have  to  know  some  time.     But  I  didn't  think  you'd 

come  straight  up  here.     I  don't  see  that  there's  any 

use  in  it,"  he  repeated. 

1  You're  right.  There  isn't  the  smallest  use. 
Most  of  the  way  down  in  the  train  I've  been  asking 
myself  why  I  was  making  such  an  infernal  fool  of 
myself." 

"  Oh!     I  suppose  it's  the  natural  thing  to  do.     I 
was  only  hoping  you'd  come  to  the  conclusion — 
However,  that's  not  my  business." 

4<  Come  to  what  conclusion  ?  What  are  you  driving 
at?  " 

Jonny  reddened  a  trifle.  He  was  never  the  best 
hand  in  the  world  at  exposition.  What  he  had  meant 
to  imply,  it  seemed,  was  merely  that  Miss  Gunning 
had  been  very  young — too  young  to  understand  any- 
thing about  my  feelings  towards  her.  Also,  she  had 
always  idolized  that  old  father  of  hers. 

"  Oh,  I  know,  I  know,"  I  said  wearily.  ;<  And 
•now  she's  eighteen,  I  suppose,  and  knows  all  about  it. 
And  I  suppose  Dawe  has  been  making  up  to  the  old 
man,  and  allowing  him  to  win  at  golf,  and  telling  him 
all  his  funny  stories.  Lord!  I'm  about  sick  of  this 
rotten  world,  Jonny.  It's  all  pretence.  Besides,  it's 
not  as  if  Myra  were  like  that.  The  great  thing  about 
her  was  that  extraordinary  poise  of  hers.  If  you 
hadn't  known  you'd  have  put  her  down  as  over  twenty. 
She  knew  perfectly  well  what  it  all  meant.  Of  course, 
I  know  she  was  fond  of  her  father.  They  are  a  most 
united  family,  those  Gunnings.  But  there  it  is. 
'came  down  because  I  felt  I  had  to — I  didn't  know  what 
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else  to  do.  Just  on  the  spur  of  hearing  the  news. 
And  now  I'm  here  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  get 
into  the  next  train  and  go  back  again.  I  have  been 
feeling  the  hopelessness  of  it  all  for  the  last  hour 
or  more." 

1  I  wouldn't  go  by  the  next  train."  Jonny  spoke 
after  an  appreciable  pause.  "  Come  back  with  me  and 
have  a — have  a  bit  of  lunch.  And  then,  perhaps,  a 
talk.  I  haven't  seen  you  for  the  deuce  of  a  long 
time." 

I  gave  in. 

'  Where  are  you  staying?  "  I  asked,  for  the  sake 
of  saying  something. 

"I'm  at  the  hotel  for  the  moment.  I  was  going 
back  to-night  as  a  matter  of  fact." 

We  turned  into  the  High  Street  together,  an  under- 
current of  rebellious  melancholy  vainly  protesting 
within  me.  If  it  had  been  the  smallest  use  I  should 
have  taken  my  own  line,  gone  straight  off  to  South- 
lands and  insisted  on  seeing  Myra  herself.  But  I 
knew  in  my  heart  that  they  would  never  let  me  see 
her — at  any  rate  alone.  And  I  had  not  had  a  talk 
with  Jonny  for  a  long  while — that  was  true  also.  I 
wanted  to  know  what  his  plans  were.  At  the  same 
time  this  facile  surrender  looked  weak.  A  man  ought 
to  arrange  his  own  life  for  himself,  not  allow  himself 
perpetually  to  be  pushed  and  shoved  into  the  path 
chosen  for  him  by  his  friends.  (That  old  similitude 
of  the  liner  being  nosed  into  her  berth  by  a  little  fleet 
of  tugs  came  into  my  mind  again.)  But  then,  again, 
was  it  not  a  sort  of  weakness  to  be  afraid  of  being 
thought  weak  ? 

Yes !  indubitably  I  was  the  best  hand  in  the  world 
at  seeing  both  sides  of  a  question. 

"  Where  are  you  going  back  to?  "  I  said  at  last, 
carrying  on  the  conversation  from  the  point  where  he 
had  stopped. 

"Me?  Oh  !  I'm  with  the  Herricks  again.  The 
old  chap  who  used  to  put  me  up  in  Leicester,  you 
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know.  I'm  working  for  the  cycle  company  again- 
It's  they  who  are  sending  me  out  to  Africa." 

"Oh!  That's  why  you're  going,  then.  I 
wondered  what  you  were  going  to  do  out  there." 

And  he  told  me  all  about  it  as  we  went  along. 
There  ought  to  be  a  good  market  for  machines  in 
South  Africa,  and  the  firm  had  a  new  type  that  they 
thought  might  be  pushed  in  the  colonies.  It  was  his 
own  idea,  first  of  all :  he  had  gone  to  them  after 
leaving  Kirby  and  suggested  something  of  the  kind. 
There  were  possibilities  too  before  this  new  method 
of  the  internal  combustion  engine.  One  of  these 
days,  when  we  got  rid  of  the  law  about  a  man  with 
a  red  flag  walking  in  front  of  mechanical  vehicles,  we 
should  see  things. 

"  What  the  deuce  is  internal  combustion?  "  I  said. 
11  I'm  not  one  of  your  engineers." 

Which  set  Jonny  off  for  the  next  half-hour  or  so. 
Perhaps  I  was  not  very  much  wiser  when  he  had 
finished,  but  it  served  to  pass  the  time. 


IV 

We  had  our  lunch  at  the  hotel,  and  sat  down  after- 
wards in  the  smoking-room,  which  was  absolutely 
empty  except  for  ourselves.  Kirby  was  not  a  great 
place  for  visitors  at  any  time. 

"  Jonny,"  I  said,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  I'm  making 
a  rotten  mess  of  my  life." 

He  made  no  effort  to  combat  the  assertion.  It  was 
not  his  habit  to  say  more  than  could  be  helped. 

"  I  expect  it's  all  right  really,"  he  said  tranquilly, 
after  he  had  got  his  pipe  alight. 

"  Is  it?  I  admit  I  feel  better  than  I  did  an  hour 
ago.  Curious  what  a  difference  it  makes,  getting  a 
slice  of  beef  and  a  glass  of  beer  into  the  system.  I 
dare  say,  in  a  few  years,  I  shall  get  over  it.  One 
always  does,  they  say,  only  it  always  feels  quite 
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impossible  at  the  time.  I've  been  something  like  it 
before.  Not  so  bad,  of  course,  but  the  same  sort  of 
feeling.  What  ridiculous  creatures  we  are!  " 

He  considered  the  point  gravely. 
'  It  may  be  the  best  thing  for  you,"  he  announced 
at  last.     "  If  you  take  it  in  the  right  way." 
4  What  way's  that?     I  wish  I  knew."* 
'  You've  just  got  to  look  at  this  world  as  a  school." 

"  A  school  for  what?  " 

11  For  the  next." 

I  took  a  minute  or  two  to  think  it  over.  Jonny 
and  I  had  talked  about  these  things  ever  since  we  were 
pupils  together  at  the  Rectory.  I  knew  pretty  well 
what  he  thought.  He  maintained  that  he  had  been  in 
communication,  for  instance,  with  my  dead  father.  In 
his  view  death  was  negligible :  no  more  of  a  break  in 
our  continued  existence  than,  let  us  say,  a  journey 
overseas  to  America  or  the  Cape. 

"  I  wish,"  I  said  at  last,  "  I  could  be  as  certain  of 
the  existence  of  a  next  world  as  you  are.  I  suppose 
you  do  believe  in  it.  What  makes  you  believe? 
Most  of  my  friends  in  London  think  we  just  go  out, 
at  death,  like  an  expiring  candle.  The  Cregans,  for 
example.  And  Cregan's  a  clever  fellow  enough. 
He'll  be  a  judge  some  day." 

Jonny  let  this  go  by  in  silence.  He  never  aimed  at 
repartee,  or  he  might  have  pointed  out  that  Cregan 
had  probably  devoted  his  intellect  somewhat  too 
exclusively  to  the  material  affairs  that  the  law 
recognizes. 

"  I  never  was  very  good  at  explanations,"  he  said. 
"  But  I'll  have  a  shot,  if  you  help  me  out.  You  want 
to  know  why  I  am  so  certain  that  this  world  of  ours 
is  only  a  training  ground  for  another  ?  " 

"  I  do,  badly/' 

Jonny  stumbled  along  with  his  exposition.  I  am 
bound  to  say  he  did  not  make  an  easy  job  of  it.  But 
by  degrees,  amid  a  host  of  repetitions  and  vain 
searchings  for  the  right  word,  he  managed  to  give  me 
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something  that  I  could  grasp.  As  I  knew,  when  we 
were  together  at  Ashe,  he  had  always  wanted  to 
formulate  a  logical  scheme  of  things.  Most  of  us  do. 
Humanity  in  general  is  anxious  enough  to  walk  in 
the  right  path — if  it  could  only  be  sure  which  that 
path  was.  But  it  does  not  want  dogmas  that  are 
repugnant  to  common  sense.  Thinking  men  are  not 
content  to  bow  down  before  authority.  They  have  a 
prejudice  against  priests,  qua  priests.  The  conception 
of  the  Deity  that  many  of  these  put  forward  for  our 
acceptance  is  obnoxious  to  us.  *  Your  God,  then,  is 
my  devil,"  as  said  some  dissatisfied  inquirer. 

"  I  couldn't  take  the  future  life  on  trust,  any  more 
than  you  can,"  he  said.  "  I  must  have  a  scheme  that 
appeals  to  my  reason.  It's  not  the  smallest  use  telling 
me  (or  any  sensible  fellow  that  I  know  of)  that  we 
must  have  faith  and  believe  something  because  we 
are  told  to  do  so.  That  only  puts  my  back  up. 
say,  '  Tell  me  why,  and  I'll  try.'  So  do  you,  I 
expect." 

"  Quite  so." 

"  Well,  you  remember  old  Wilks  at  Cambridge.  I 
think  it  was  he  who  first  suggested  that  I  should  study 
the  subject  properly.  He  said  more  nonsense  was 
talked  about  spiritualism  both  by  believers  and 
sceptics  than  about  anything  else  he  knew.  By 
believers  because  they  were  too  apt  to  believe  every- 
thing once  they  started :  by  sceptics  because  they  tried 
to  judge  spiritual  affairs  by  their  material  standards. 
The  ordinary  scientific  man  who  begins  to  investigate, 
generally  very  much  against  the  grain,  is  handicapped 
because  he  begins  with  a  prejudice  against  the  whole 
thing.  He  starts  with  the  axiom  that  there  are  certain 
laws  of  nature  which  cannot  be  broken.  He  forgets 
that  we  are  always  discovering  new  ways  of  getting 
round  them,  even  if  we  don't  break  them.  And  he 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  conviction  that  when  a  man  is 
dead  he  ceases  to  live." 

I  confessed  I  found  it  rather  difficult  myself. 
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14  It's  easy  enough  if  you  remember  that  this  body 
of  yours  is  not  you,  but  the  instrument  through  which 
you  manifest  yourself  on  earth.  A  sort  of  mechanism 
which  you  have  gradually  constructed  to  suit  your 
real  self,  to  help  in  your  development.  These  bodies 
just  have  their  use,  that's  all.  And  it  doesn't  matter 
a  hang  whether  they  have  evolved  from  apes  or 
amoebae  or  anything  you  please.  They  are  only 
instruments  which  we  happened  to  find  handy  for  our 
purpose  when  we  came  to  earth. " 

Jonny  was  getting  better  as  he  went  on.  But  I 
have  cut  out  a  good  deal  of  the  irrelevancies. 

"  For  what  purpose?  "  I  asked. 

And  then  he  began  again  on  his  development 
theory.  This  period  of  earth  life  through  which  we 
all  had  to  pass  was  perhaps  the  most  important  part 
of  our  education.  On  it  depends,  so  to  speak,  the 
class  that  we  take  in  the  next  existence.  For  this 
death,  about  which  we  make  such  a  fuss,  is  not  even 
an  interruption  of  continuity.  We  "  pass  over  " 
precisely  as  we  are  at  the  moment  of  death.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  we  change  in  essentials.  We 
take  with  us  our  character,  habits,  experience,  know- 
ledge— all  that  we  have  acquired  during  our  stay 
here. 

"  Including  a  taste  for  drink,  tor  example?  "  I 
queried. 

Very  much  so.  Jonny  was  not  in  the  least  put  out. 
But  so  far  as  he  had  pursued  his  researches  everything 
went  to  show  that  bad  habits  were  almost  as  much  of 
a  nuisance  on  the  other  side  as  on  this.  We  have 
to  get  rid  of  them  before  we  can  advance.  At  the 
same  time,  progress  there  should  be  easier.  The  spirit 
is  decidedly  more  wakeful  and  intelligent  when  set 
free  from  the  flesh. 

"  One  gets  a  sort  of  kindness  for  the  flesh,  all  the 
same,"  I  protested.  "  Cregan  said  once  that  he  saw  no 
fun  in  being  a  disembodied  spirit.  If  he  had  no  body 
his  personality  did  not  interest  him." 
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"  He'll  have  a  body  all  right.  A  spiritual  body. 
Much  the  same  as  this,  only  lighter." 

"  How  do  you  know?  " 

"  That's  why  I  want  you  to  study  the  evidence. 
There's  plenty  of  it  now.  A  book  called  '  Phantasms 
of  the  Living,'  for  instance,  published  while  we  were 
up  at  Cambridge.  Wilks  showed  it  me.  However, 
there's  not  time  to  go  into  that  now.  I  just  wanted 
to  tell  you  what  I  thought,  so  as  to  give  you  a  start. 
If  you  once  grasp  the  idea  of  continuity  everything 
becomes  so  much  simpler." 

44  I  quite  admit  it's  pleasant  to  think  we  may  sur- 
vive. Cicero  said  so  in  the  De  Senectute.  If  he 
was  mistaken  in  believing  the  souls  of  men  to  be 
immortal,  at  all  events  he  did  not  want  so  pleasant  a 
mistake  wrested  from  him." 

"There  you  are.  What  struck  me  most  was  the 
way  in  which  the  idea  of  immortality  persisted  in  the 
human  race.  And  then  it  does  away  with  so  much 
obvious  waste.  What  happens  to  all  the  bright 
young  men  who  are  cut  off  in  battle,  accident  or 
sudden  death  ?  It's  all  right  if  they  can  go  on  pro- 
gressing :  then  we  don't  mind  so  much." 

"  I  see.  It's  a  reasonable  creed  enough.  I've 
nothing  much  to  say  against  it,  as  a  creed.  In  fact, 
I  should  like  to  believe  in  it." 

We  fell  into  a  long  silence.  It  was  Jonny  who 
broke  it  first. 

"  As  to  faith,  of  course  it  helps  if  you  see  things. 
Miracles,  I  mean.  It  was  the  same  thing  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  always  has  been  the  same,  I 
suppose." 

"  You  mean  table-turning,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing?  I  don't  know  that  I  care  for  it.  Frankly,  it 
all  seems  so  futile.  You  do  it  in  the  dark,  don't 
you?  What  can  you  possibly  get  out  of  it?  " 

14  Most  people  talk  like  that — at  first.  As  to 
getting  results,  I  told  you  I  had  had  messages  from 
the  Canon.  That's  partly  why  I'm  here  now.  He 
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seemed  to  think  you  wanted — some  help  to  get  over 
this." 

"  How  did  he  tell  you  that?  " 

"  In  the  ordinary  way,  just  by  raps  on  the  table." 

"Where?" 

"At  the  Herricks'." 

I  did  not  say  anything,  but  I  dare  say  my  face 
showed  what  I  was  thinking.  Why  on  earth  should 
my  father,  who  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  the 
Herricks  in  his  life  (Herrick  and  his  daughter  were 
both  employed  in  the  cycle  works  at  Leicester  where 
Jonny  used  to  work)  utilize  their  furniture  to  spell 
out  a  communication  to  me,  or  about  me  ?  To  any- 
one who  knew  my  father  the  very  idea  seemed 
ridiculous.  And  yet  Jonny  Waring  was  perhaps  the 
most  obviously  sane  and  matter-of-fact  man  of  my 
acquaintance.  That  was  the  peculiar  thing  about  it 
—that,  however  much  one  was  tempted  to  do  so,  one 
could  not  associate  him  with  downright  folly. 

1  I  wonder  why  he  should  go  there,"  I  said  at 
last. 

4  The  Herricks  are  both  mediumistic.  You  see, 
communication  is  not  an  easy  matter — yet.  Spirits 
have  to  go  where  they  can  get  through.  Like  a  tele- 
phone. You  can  only  ring  up  through  an  office." 

"  You  don't  think  there's  any  trickery.  I  remember 
you  told  me  something  of  the  same  sort  before, 
when  we  were  at  Cambridge.  I  mean  to  say,  the 
Herricks  must  know  a  good  deal  about  my  father, 
by  now." 

'  I'm  going  back  to-night.  You  can  come  with 
me  if  you  like.  I  dare  say  we  could  arrange  a 
sitting." 

I  hesitated.  For  one  moment  I  was  on  the  point 
of  saying  yes:  then  there  came  into  my  mind 
a  hundred  reasons  for  declining.  I  always  have  a 
tendency  to  decline  any  proposal  that  promises  a 
new  experience.  I  keep  fighting  against  the  weak- 
ness, for  it  is  a  weakness  :  perhaps  I  have  by  now 
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got  over  it  partially.  What  really  held  me  back,  I 
suspect,  was  pure  nervousness.  I  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  attempting  communication  with  one  whose 
body  I  had  followed  up  the  village  hill  to  Ashe 
Rectory  that  afternoon  when  he  was  found  sitting  in 
a  chair  at  the  village  club,  quite  dead.  But  I  would 
not  admit  to  myself  that  this  was  the  reason.  I 
had  to  get  back  to  look  after  Elsie,  and  to  be  at 
the  office  of  the  New  Examiner,  and  to  review  a 
couple  of  books  that  had  been  sent  in  just  before  1 
left  by  the  Statesman,  a  paper  that  had  only  just 
begun  to  employ  me  and  which,  therefore,  must  be 
treated  with  more  than  ordinary  care. 

"  I  don't  think  I  possibly  can,"  I  said.  "  I  think 
I  shall  have  to  wait  a  bit." 

Jonny  took  it  with  his  accustomed  imperturbability. 

"  Very  likely  you'll  do  better  by  waiting.  It's 
always  better  if  you  know  what  to  expect.  You've 
got  to  study  the  subject,  just  like  anything  else. 
Read  up  all  the  evidence,  approaching  it  in  an  open- 
minded  spirit.  I  know  pretty  well  what  you  think 
now,  but  that's  only  because  you  haven't  studied 
it.  And  it's  quite  possible  that  if  you  came  with 
me  to-night  we  might  have  a  bad  sitting,  a  failure, 
and  you'd  get  nothing  and  be  thrown  back.  Still, 
do  just  as  you  like." 

I  stood  up. 

"  I  shall  have  to  get  back,"  I  said.  "  And  I'd 
better  catch  the  three  o'clock  train  up.  But  I'm 
glad  to  have  had  a  talk  with  you.  I  feel  the  better 
for  it." 

And  up  to  that  time  I  had.  I  had  found  some- 
thing else  to  think  of,  something  that  diverted  my 
mind  from  Myra.  But  even  as  I  stood  up  to  go  a 
wave  of  melancholy  swept  back  and  submerged  me. 

"  Wait  one  moment,"  said  Jonny.  "  I'll  come 
and  see  you  off  if  you  like." 

But  I  wanted  to  be  alone. 

"No!    don't    come    now,"    I    said.     "It's    been 
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awfully  jolly  seeing  you  again  and  having  a  good 
long  talk.  But  I  feel  I  want  to  think  a  bit.  I  like 
your  theories:  it's  the  practice  I'm  not  quite  sure 
about.  I  can't  think  we  were  meant  to  try  to  com- 
municate with  the  dead." 

Jonny  only  smiled  amiably. 

*'  You'll  get  over  that  feeling  when  you  realize  that 
we  remain  just  the  same  after  that  door  closes 
behind  us.  I  know  it  worries  a  good  many  people 
who  don't  understand.  But  you  will — when  you've 
looked  into  it  a  bit  longer." 


I  went  out,  turning  up  the  collar  of  my  coat,  for 
it  was  a  bleak  afternoon  in  March,  and  walked 
briskly  towards  the  station,  my  head  down,  thinking. 
So  Jonny  had  worked  out  his  logical  scheme  of 
things,  for  which  he  had  been  striving  so  long,  and 
was  satisfied.  He  wanted  me  to  go  and  do  likewise. 
I  wished  I  could.  How  simple  it  would  make  every- 
thing, once  one  had  grasped  that  main  principle  of 
continuity  !  And  of  course  there  was  something  in 
that  analogy  of  the  telephone.  We  wondered  why 
our  relations  who  had  "  passed  over  "  as  they  called 
it,  should  go  to  people  like  the  Herricks  instead  of 
communicating  direct  with  us.  But  what  if  we  were 
not  on  the  telephone,  so  to  speak,  and  these  others 
were?  Let  us  assume  that  certain  people  were  so 
constituted  that  they  could  receive  messages  from 
the  other  side.  Not  always  very  clearly,  perhaps. 
They  might  not  be  good  instruments  but  perhaps 
they  were  better  than  nothing.  They  might  get 
some  inkling  of  what  the  communicator  was  trying 
to  say. 

After  all,  psychical  research  was  still  in  its  infancy. 
A  young  science.  And  I  was  going  to  watch  its 
development.  At  the  least,  it  was  worth  examining. 
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"  Hallo  !     Why,  it's  Strange." 

I  woke  with  a  start.  The  voice  of  Dawe  was  in 
my  ear.  I  looked  up,  startled,  and  there  he  stood 
in  front  of  me,  all  smiles. 

"  Who'd  have  thought  of  seeing  you  here?"  he 
said.  "  I've  been  meaning  to  write  to  you,  as  an 
old  pal.  But  I  suppose  you've  heard  the  great  news, 
eh?  " 

For  once  in  a  way,  I  emerged  from  a  chance 
encounter  not  altogether  without  credit,  taken 
suddenly  aback  as  I  was.  I  gripped  his  hand 
warmly. 

"  Rather.  Of  course  I  have.  In  fact,  I — I  came 
down  with  the  idea  of  seeing  you,  and — er — con- 
gratulating you.  How  is — everybody?" 

I  meant  to  ask  after  Myra,  but  for  the  life  of 
me  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  pronounce  her 
name. 

"  Oh,  fine,"  said  the  cheerful  Dawe.  And  indeed 
I  had  never  seen  him  look  so  thoroughly  well  pleased 
with  himself.  "  I  say,  wait  till  after  first  school, 
will  you  ?  Myra  would  like  to  see  you,  I  know. 
She's  coming  to  tea  with  me — she  and  her  mother. 
You  know  what  I  used  to  say  about  Mrs.  Gunning. 
Well,  we're  no  end  of  friends  now.  She'll  be 
kissing  me  soon,  I  expect." 

I  believe  I  gave  a  little  shiver.  These  humorists 
could  be  very  trying.  And  yet  Dawe  was  a  good 
fellow.  I  had  always  had  a  kindness  for  him.  He 
was  the  only  man  there  who  had  tried  to  do  me 
a  good  turn  when  I  was  new  to  the  work  and  a 
stranger.  And  why  should  he  suppose  that  there 
had  ever  been  anything  serious  between  Myra  and 
myself?  No!  if  anyone  had  been  to  blame  in  the 
matter  it  was  myself.  I  had  known  all  about  him, 
and  had  tried  to  supplant  him.  And  this  was  the 
result. 

But  think  of  waiting  there  another  hour  or  so,  and 
then  going  to  tea  with  those  two  and  Mrs.  Gunning  ! 
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Yes !  Dawe  was  a  comedian  all  right.  It  would  be 
rather  rich — for  an  outsider  to  observe. 

I  had  to  make  an  excuse. 

"  Sorry,  but  I've  got  to  get  back.  I'm  doing  a 
lot  of  work  now,  you  know.  Journalism.  Just 
managed  to  get  down  here  for  half  a  day.  Must  be 
back  this  evening." 

"  Well,  old  chap,  it  was  awfully  good  of  you  to 
run  down.  I'll  tell  Myra  you  came." 

I  don't  exactly  know  why  it  was,  but  hearing  those 
words  seemed  to  send  an  actual  physical  pang  right 
through  my  heart.  I  saw,  mercifully,  a  spurt  of  steam 
in  the  distance. 

'  By  Jove,  there's  my  train,"  I  said.  "  I  must 
be  off."  And  I  started  briskly  off  up  the  hill. 

"  Well,  I  shall  be  late  for  school  as  it  is,"  said 
Dawe.  He  waved  a  hand,  and  went  his  way. 

"  And  that's  the  man  she's  going  to  marry,"  I 
repeated  to  myself  inwardly,  as  I  took  my  seat  once 
more  in  the  three  o'clock  up  train.  And  once  more 
I  was  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  densest  gloom. 


Chapter   V  Adventures  in  Fleet  Street 


I  AM  not  going  to  describe  for  your  benefit  the 
mental  agonies  through  which  I  passed  during 
the  next  few  months  after  my  return  from  that 
ridiculous  expedition  to  Kirby.  They  passed,  in 
course  of  time,  after  the  due  succession  of  sleepless 
nights,  the  due  seasons  of  despair  when  the  sufferer 
sees  nothing  before  him  but  a  prospect  of  unrelieved 
gloom.  I  make  no  doubt  that  I  was  a  very  poor  com- 
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panion  most  of  those  months,  both  at  home  and  at 
the  Examiner  office.  And  I  must  say  that  both  Elsie 
and  my  colleagues  on  the  paper  treated  me  with 
greater  consideration  than  I  could  have  expected. 

I  had  dreaded  seeing  Elsie  again.  I  felt  so  certain 
that  she  would  perpetually  be  referring  to  my  folly, 
in  some  covert  way.  She  had  never  liked  Myra  :  it 
would  be  no  more  than  human  to  throw  in  a 
derogatory  word  now  and  then,  to  point  out  how  her 
feminine  instinct  was  in  the  right,  after  all,  that  the 
girl  had  no  feeling  whatsoever.  A  mere  iceberg, 
like  her  mother !  I  shivered  in  anticipation  of  the 
stroke,  but  it  never  fell.  What  it  must  have  meant 
to  Elsie  to  refrain  from  a  single  note  of  triumph  I 
cannot  say. 

The  office,  of  course,  knew  nothing  about  the  affair 
— except  in  so  far  as  they  must  have  noticed  that  I 
was  more  silent  and  depressed  than  usual.  But  then 
the  office  itself  was  not  feeling  any  too  lively  at  the 
moment.  Ballard  was  becoming  distinctly  snappy 
in  his  manner  at  times.  I  remember  how  he  startled 
me  one  day  by  turning  fiercely  on  me  for  a  note  I 
had  written  one  week  when  he  was  away  on  a  holiday 
—I  think  it  must  have  been  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  humorous  attack  on  the  publishing  trade  in 
reference  to  some  action  of  the  Society  of  Authors, 
then  in  its  lusty  youth. 

"  Don't  you  think  things  are  bad  enough  without 
going  out  of  your  way  to  alienate  a  whole  body  of 
possible  advertisers?  "  he  said,  shaking  the  paper 
in  my  face.  "What's  the  point  of  it?"  He 
turned  angrily  to  Germain.  "  I  wonder  you  hadn't 
sense  enough  to  keep  it  out,  anyway." 

Being  still  young,  and  still,  no  doubt,  rather 
sore  from  the  Kirby  episode,  I  began  something 
fatuously  sarcastic  about  the  purity  of  our  motives. 

"  I  thought  our  motto  was  *  Truth  at  all  costs.' 
Do  you  wish  us  to  modify  that  to  *  Truth — when  it 
is  not  too  expensive  '  ?  " 
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Ballard  threw  the  paper  back-handed  into  the 
corner  of  the  room,  as  though  he  dismissed  my 
remark  with  just  that  brand  of  contempt. 

;<  I  thought  you  were  past  that  sort  of  stuff,"  he 
said,  bitterly.  "  I  really  thought  you  had  begun  to 
grow  up  a  little  lately.  Evidently  you  haven't.  Oh, 
don't  apologize !  It  doesn't  really  matter.  Only, 
if  you  do  it  again  I  shan't  be  answerable  for  my 
actions." 

And  he  sat  down  at  his  desk  muttering  something 
about  a  bloody  office  boy  out  of  a  tract.  Ballard's 
language  was  often  rather  on  the  violent  side. 
When  not  addressed  to  oneself  it  was  considered  to 
brighten  the  office. 

11  I  wonder  what  made  him  fly  out  like  that,"  I 
said  to  Germain  after  he  had  gone  out  to  lunch. 
And  in  fact  I  believe  it  was  nearly  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  slanged  me  personally  since  I  had  joined 
the  staff.  Germain  was  his  usual  quarry.  We 
were  both  easy  game,  but  he  was  perhaps  a  shade 
the  easier  of  the  two. 

Germain  thought  he  had  been  getting  decidedly 
more  irritable  the  last  few  days.  He  had  noticed 
it  first  about  a  week  before.  He  did  not  altogether 
like  the  look  of  things. 

"  Oh  !     In  what  way?  " 

"  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  this  were  the 
beginning  of  the  end." 

It  came  upon  me  with  quite  a  shock.  I  suppose 
I  had  been  so  engrossed  with  my  own  troubles  that 
I  had  not  noticed  anything  else. 

"  What  makes  you  say  that?  " 

11  Well,  partly  because  Ballard  obviously  has 
been  a  bit  rattled  the  last  few  days.  And  partly 
because  Carruthers  came  up  here  the  other  day. 
You  were  out,  I  think.  Ballard  and  he  had  been 
lunching  somewhere  together,  and  I  was  back  early. 
I  don't  know,  of  course,  but  I  heard  Carruthers  say 
something  about  three  more  numbers.  *  Four  more, 
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at  the  outside,'  I  heard,  just  as  he  opened  the  door 
to  go.  They  had  sent  me  in  there."  He  nodded 
towards  the  door  of  the  next  room.  *'  Then  Ballard 
called  out  something  that  I  could  not  quite  catch 
— about  a  decided  turn  or  some  expression  of  that 
sort.  And  Carruthers  shouted  back,  '  Oh,  that  of 
course!  '  I  heard  that  quite  distinctly." 

41  What  is  he  like?  "  I  asked.  For  I  had  never 
seen  the  great  Carruthers,  our  proprietor. 

"Oh,  he  looked  rather  decent,  I  thought.  Not 
exactly  a  millionaire,  in  appearance.  Rather  shabby, 
if  anything." 

I  thought  a  while. 

"  And  didn't  Ballard  say  anything  to  you  about 
what  had  happened  ?  ' ' 

"  No,  but  you  remember  how  he  hustled  things 
about  the  end  of  last  month.  Trying  to  get  the 
circulation  up,  I  suppose.  Then  lately  he  hasn't  been 
up  at  the  office  half  as  much  as  usual.  I  take  it  he's 
found  out  it's  no  catch,  and  he  can't  do  any  good  here  : 
probably  he's  been  trying  to  find  another  job. 
Anyway,  our  next  number  will  be  the  fourth  since 
Carruthers  came  up  here." 

We  went  out  to  the  Cock  together. 

"  Supposing  it  shuts  down,  what  are  you  going 
to  do?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  think  I  shall  try  something 
else.  You  mean  to  go  on  writing,  I  suppose?  " 

I  thought  so.  In  my  heart  I  said  to  myself : 
"  If  only  Rymer  were  back  again  !  '  He  was  the 
only  man  on  whom  I  could  rely  in  a  crisis.  In  his 
absence,  I  could  only  say  vaguely  that  we  must 
hope  for  the  best.  After  all,  I  had  made  a  start, 
and  the  first  step  is  always  the  most  difficult.  I 
had  got  a  sort  of  standing  by  now  :  perhaps  Ballard 
would  get  another  similar  post — and  find  another 
for  me  at  the  same  time.  I  thought  he  liked  me 
fairly  well — considering. 

I   made   up   my   mind   to    have   it    out    with    him 
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afterwards.  I  would  go  in  and  ask  him  straight  out 
what  was  going  to  happen.  But  Ballard  anticipated 
me.  He  came  in  shortly  after  we  had  returned. 
Usually  he  threw  his  hat  down  on  the  table  at  once, 
sat  down  in  his  editorial  chair,  and  was  at  work 
in  a  few  seconds.  This  time  he  stood  in  the  door- 
way looking  at  us,  until  we  stopped  whatever  we 
were  doing  at  the  moment  and  looked  back  at 
him. 

"  When  you  two  have  seen  the  next  number  to 
bed  the  show  shuts  down,"  he  said,  abruptly.  "  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  at  any  rate.  The  name  has 
been  bought  by  The  Week.  So  there  you  are — if 
you  want  to  carry  on  you'd  better  go  and  see  them. 
Between  ourselves  I  think  you  might  just  as  well 
leave  it  alone.  They  won't  want  anybody." 

And  out  he  went,  just  as  abruptly  as  he  had 
spoken,  without  another  word. 


II 

So  that  was  the  end  of  the  New  Examiner. 

I  went  to  interview  the  editor  of  the  paper  that 
had  purchased — for  what  sum  I  never  learned — the 
barren  glory  of  adding  our  name  to  their  own. 
Frankly  I  have  never  quite  been  able  to  understand 
the  advantage  of  buying  a  mere  title  of  that  sort. 
Perhaps  it  brings  in  a  few  extra  subscribers,  for  a 
short  time,  until  they  have  discovered  that  there  is 
nothing  in  common  between  The  Week  and  New 
Examiner  and  that  New  Examiner  in  which  my 
admirable  articles  used  to  appear.  Perhaps  a  small 
percentage  even  remain  on  afterwards,  the  force  of 
inertia  being  what  it  is.  And,  at  the  worst,  one 
competitor  is  permanently  removed  from  the  field. 

I  went,  as  I  say,  to  interview  the  editor  of  the 
new  combination.  But  it  took  me  a  long  time  to 
screw  my  courage  up  to  the  required  pitch.  It  is 
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sadly  true  that  I  have  never  been  a  "  thruster  " — 
one  of  those  gallant  fellows  without  nerves  who 
mean  to  get  on,  come  what  may,  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  seize  their  opportunities,  and  sometimes  other 
people's  opportunities,  as  soon  as  they  present 
themselves.  I  hated  forcing  myself  upon  anyone, 
and  editors,  of  all  men,  are  the  first  to  show  you 
that  they  do  not  hunger  for  your  society.  Once 
or  twice  before  I  had  worked  myself,  with  difficulty, 
up  to  the  point,  and  managed  to  beard  one  of  the 
species  in  his  lair.  And  I  determined  that  I  would 
do  it  again.  It  was  absurd,  I  reasoned  with  myself, 
to  make  so  much  of  a  mere  interview.  How  could 
I  ever  expect  to  get  on  if  I  did  not  sometimes  try 
to  obtain  something  for  myself,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  helpful  friend  like  Rymer  or  Percy 
Cudden  ?  Friends  were  very  well,  but  one  could 
not  expect  them  to  do  everything.  And  the  man, 
when  all  was  said,  could  not  very  well  assault  me, 
or  even  order  me  to  be  thrown  downstairs. 

I  dare  say  it  is  necessary,  for  their  own  preserva- 
tion, that  these  editors  should  hedge  themselves 
round  with  so  many  restrictions,  but  it  is  hard  on 
the  nervous  applicant.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that 
I  walked  past  the  office  of  The  Week  a  good  half- 
dozen  times  before  at  last  I  could  make  up  my  mind 
to  enter.  It  was  a  fine  building,  totally  different 
from  our  own  dingy  office,  for  the  paper  belonged 
to  a  group,  all  housed  together.  A  smart  com- 
missionaire occupied  a  sort  of  glazed  box  on  the 
right  of  the  entrance. 

"  Can  I  see  the  editor?  "  I  asked. 

He  pushed  towards  me  a  form  and  a  pen.  I  saw 
it  requested  me  to  give  my  name  and  business.  In 
our  own  office  we  had  never  troubled  about  little 
details  of  that  sort,  and  for  the  moment  I  was  rather 
taken  aback.  But  I  wrote  my  name  down  and 
then,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  put  "  General  " 
under  the  heading  "  Business."  The  man  pressed 
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a  bell :    a  messenger  appeared,    took  the  form,  and 
conducted  me  to  a  small  waiting-room. 

I  sat  down,  relieved.  The  worst  was  over,  I 
thought. 

And  there  I  waited,  I  should  think,  a  good  half- 
hour.  Nothing  whatever  happened.  I  began  to 
think  I  had  been  forgotten.  Some  time  in  the 
early  morning,  if  that  office  ever  closed,  some  care- 
taker would  come  along,  perhaps,  and  discover  me. 
And  in  the  meanwhile  every  word  of  my  carefully 
prepared  opening  speech  faded  from  my  memory. 
The  waiting-room  is  a  terrible  destroyer  of  plans. 
One  may  go  in  there  full  of  sanguine  expectation 
and  brilliant  schemes,  but  after  a  few  minutes  they 
begin  to  wither.  The  atmosphere  of  a  waiting- 
room  is  fatal  to  them.  In  ten  minutes  I  began  to 
wonder  why  I  had  come  at  all :  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  I  thought  seriously  of  slinking  out,  unobserved. 
Absurd  to  suppose  that  I  had  anything  to  suggest 
worth  the  attention  of  anyone  !  I  was  incapable,  a 
mere  failure,  a  worm  who  had  somehow  contrived 
to  insinuate  himself  into  that  magnificent  engine 
that  beats  day  and  night  in  Fleet  Street.  It  was 
all  a  mistake. 

Something  stubborn  in  me — there  always  has 
been  a  spark  of  stubbornness  hidden  somewhere  in 
my  spirit — held  me  where  I  was.  I  felt  that  this 
was  a  test,  that  if  I  failed  in  this  I  should  never 
have  the  courage  to  make  another  effort.  Sitting 
down  once  more,  I  .picked  up  an  old  copy  of  The 
Week  that  lay  on  the  table  among  a  lot  of  other 
papers  and  began  to  read  it  through. 

If  that  was  all  they  could  do,  I  said  to  myself, 
I  ought  to  be  able  to  do  a  thing  or  two  for  them. 
The  opening  notes  struck  me  as  poor — poor  and 
pretentious.  They  had  a  leading  article  on  the 
condition  of  Egypt — fair  but  dull.  One  rather  good 
"  middle  "  on  a  literary  topic.  I  might  have  done 
that  myself. 
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The  worst  of  it  was,  I  was  out  and  they  were  in. 
The  man  in  possession  has  a  tremendous  pull  in 
the  journalistic  world.  Why  should  you  expect  an 
editor  to  turn  him  out  in  order  to  put  you  in  ?  It 
may  be  clear  that  you  are  the  better  man,  but  you 
will  have  to  be  very  much  better  if  you  are  to  persuade 
the  man  in  command  to  disturb  the  existing  order  of 
things. 

It  was  no  good,  I  decided,  asking  for  a  place  on  the 
staff.  Or  at  any  rate  I  must  not  expect  to  get  it. 
What  I  had  to  do  was  to  try  and  persuade  the  man 
to  let  me  send  in  a  few  specimen  articles,  and  give  me 
a  book  or  two  for  review.  They  would  not  take  notes 
from  an  outsider,  I  supposed.  A  pity,  for  I  rather 
fancied  myself  as  a  writer  of  notes.  However,  I 
might  suggest  it. 

I  looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  twenty-five  minutes 
since  I  had  entered  that  room.  Too  bad!  I  began 
to  wonder  whether  there  was  anything  I  could  do  to 
attract  attention.  Should  I  go  downstairs  again  and 
tell  the  commissionaire  at  the  door  that  there  must 
have  been  a  mistake,  and  ask  him  to  send  up  another 
messenger  with  another  filled-up  form  ?  What  a 
ridiculous  business  it  all  was  !  Here  was  this  man, 
probably  with  nothing  whatever  to  do,  keeping  me 
waiting  a  full  half-hour  in  an  ante-room,  merely  to 
please  his  sense  of  superiority.  No  doubt  he  thought 
himself  no  end  of  a  fine  fellow.  Did  he  realize  that 
he  was  inspiring  the  most  murderous  thoughts  in  the 
mind  of  his  latest  victim  ? 

Every  now  and  then  a  dark  figure  would  arouse  a 
moment's  hope  by  flitting  past  the  ground  glass  pane 
in  the  door.  At  length  one  paused  :  the  handle  of  the 
door  turned  and  a  young  man  entered,  carrying  the 
form  that  I  had  filled  up  in  his  hand.  I  stood  up. 

"  I  say,"  he  began  ingratiatingly,  and  I  saw  he  was 
quite  young,  younger  than  I  was  myself,  "  the  Chief 
says,  '  would  you  mind  putting  it  in  writing?  '  He's 
most  awfully  busy  just  now." 
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I  suppose  that  must  have  been  the  last  straw.  I 
became  suddenly  and  quite  unreasonably  furious.  It 
was  too  much,  to  be  held  up  like  this  for  half  an  hour, 
only  to  be  told  at  the  end  that  I  could  not  be  admitted 
to  the  presence.  I  was  determined  to  see  the  editor 
now,  whatever  happened.  This  pretence  of  business 
was  too  thin. 

"  Will  you  kindly  tell  your  editor,"  I  said  with  icy 
coldness,  "  that  I  have  already  been  kept  waiting  here 
for  half  an  hour  ?  If  he  found  he  was  really  too  busy 
to  see  me,  it  would  have  been  only  common  politeness 
to  say  so  a  little  earlier." 

That  speech  rilled  me  with  absurd  gratification.  It 
was,  you  will  agree,  admirably  composed.  It  met  the 
occasion.  And  the  young  man  who  had  brought  the 
message  seemed  sufficiently  disconcerted.  I  am  not 
sure  he  did  not  blush.  He  was  very  young.  He 
muttered  something  and  went  away.  I  was  left  again 
for  some  minutes  to  my  own  meditations. 

A  young,  and  rather  nice-looking,  woman  was  my 
next  visitor.  She  too  carried  in  her  hand  that  slip 
of  paper  which  I  had  signed  some  days  ago,  as  it 
seemed  to  me.  But  she  did  not  enter.  She  merely 
held  the  door  open. 

"  Will  you  come  this  way,  please?  "  she  said,  with 
an  almost  too  charming  smile. 

They  certainly  did  things  well  on  The  Week,  I 
thought.  But  I  had  won  the  battle.  I  had  defeated 
the  autocrat  in  his  own  den.  After  that,  anything  was 
possible.  A  position  on  the  staff,  at  least. 

I  followed  her  into  a  comfortable  room,  where  there 
was  (rather  surprisingly)  a  sofa,  and  a  table  with  a 
type  machine  on  it,  and  several  bells  and  buttons  and 
tubes.  She  was,  I  presumed,  the  Great  Man's 
secretary.  She  motioned  me  to  take  a  seat  and  passed 
on  into  an  inner  sanctum.  There  was  a  sound  of 
voices — one  decidedly  loud.  At  last  the  door  opened 
and  she  reappeared.  A  big,  cheerful-looking  man 
followed,  a  large  cigar  in  his  mouth. 
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"  Well,  what  is  it  all?  "  he  said  loudly.  Indeed, 
he  spoke  all  the  time  as  if  I  was  perfectly  deaf.  He 
refreshed  his  memory  with  a  glance  at  my  unhappy 
slip  of  paper.  "  Your  name,  I  see,  is  Strange. 
Strange  to  me,  at  all  events,  eh?  How's  that?  " 

The  joke  seemed  to  me  undignified. 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  know  me,"  I  admitted,  rather 
coldly.  "  I  thought  perhaps  I  had  been  forgotten 
altogether."  For  I  was  still  feeling  a  little  sore  about 
having  been  kept  waiting  in  that  room. 

"  Well,  there  it  is,"  he  said  cheerfully.  "  When  I 
see  '  Business  General  '  on  a  slip  it  doesn't  help  me 
much.  As  a  ruie  there's  no  money  in  it.  Now 
'  Business  Special,'  or  even  '  Extra-Special/  that 
might  be  all  right,  eh  ?  " 

I  confess  I  could  not  make  out  what  he  was  driving 
at.  But  he  seemed  a  good-natured  fellow. 

"  I've  been  on  the  staff  of  the  New  Examiner,"  1 
plunged  boldly.  "  It  just  occurred  to  me  that  you 
might  like  to  take  me  on." 

"  And  what  the  devil  is  the  New  Examiner?  "  he 
asked.  "  Never  heard  of  it,  to  my  knowledge.  What 
does  it  want?  We've  never  said  anything  about  it, 
have  we?  " 

"  I  understand  it  is  amalgamated  with  your  own 
paper,"  I  explained,  rather  as  though  he  were  a 
fractious  child.  And  indeed  this  big,  cheerful  man 
looked  curiously  like  an  overgrown  boy  suddenly 
faced  with  a  problem  he  could  not  solve. 

"  This  beats  me,"  he  admitted.  "  What  is  it,  Miss 
McLeod?  Can  you  explain?  "  He  turned  to  the 
secretary,  sitting  demurely  at  her  typewriter. 

*'  I  think  it  must  have  been  that  weekly  paper,"  she 
said.  "  The  Week  bought  it,  I  believe,  a  few  days 
ago." 

He  turned  to  me,  eyebrows  raised. 

"  Isn't    this    The    Week    office?"    I    stammered, 
stricken  with  sudden  confusion. 
The  big  man  laughed.     And  when  he  laughed  you 
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knew  it.  No  little  anaemic  chuckle,  but  a  good,  hearty 
roar.  Miss  McLeod,  sitting  at  her  table,  permitted 
herself  a  discreet  smile. 

"  Not  bad!  "  he  gasped,  recovering.  "  Not  half 
bad  that,  eh  ?  He  aimed  at  the  pigeon  and  brought 
down  the  crow.  What  ?  No,  Mr.  Strange,  this  is 
the  office  of  Finance,  not  The  Week.  You  will  find 
our  esteemed  contemporary  on  the  next  floor.  But 
that  wasn't  half  bad.  I  say,  you  don't  happen 
to  know  anything  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  I 
suppose?  " 

4  Not  a  thing,  I'm  afraid." 

"  Well,  well,  it's  a  pity.  I  should  have  liked  to* 
try  you  here.  Push  is  always  valuable." 

But  I  was  already  at  the  door.  I  left  him  still 
chuckling  over  his  joke.  But  to  think  of  the  man 
imagining  that  I  possessed  push  ! 


in 

I  went  downstairs  again,  feeling  as  though  I  had 
been  physically  battered.  But  I  was  more  determined 
than  ever  now  to  carry  out  my  purpose.  I  take  some 
credit  to  myself  for  the  fact  that  I  presented  myself 
again  to  the  commissionaire  in  his  little  box  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  and  once  more  filled  up  a  slip, 
stating,  more  exactly  this  time,  my  name  and  business 
and  the  man  whom  I  wished  to  interview.  It  took  me 
a  long  time,  and  I  got  nothing  out  of  it,  but  I  saw  my 
man. 

I  felt  better  after  I  had  done  that.  By  degrees,  I 
said  to  myself,  I  was  going  to  beat  down  and  abolish 
this  self-conscious  shyness,  or  timidity,  or  whatever 
it  should  be  called.  I  would  force  myself  to  do  all 
the  things  I  most  disliked.  For  the  moment  I  had 
even  a  wild  dream  of  returning  to  the  Bar.  These 
things  were  only  a  question  of  practice.  If  I  com- 
pelled myself  to  speak  in  public  once  every  day  for 
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two  or  three  weeks  it  should  become  simple  enough. 
But  then  I  did  not  like  the  law,  as  a  profession. 
Journalism  suited  me  better — if  I  could  only  find  some 
employment. 

Well !  there  must  be  some  for  me,  if  I  knew  where 
to  look  for  it.  That  was  what  Rymer  would  say,  I 
was  certain.  And  employment  of  some  sort  I  must 
have  :  otherwise  I  should  be  driven  in  upon  myself. 
Of  course  I  could  write  all  sorts  of  stuff  and  send  it 
round.  I  did.  I  began  again,  as  it  were,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder.  And  I  knew  more  about  the 
game  now :  I  no  longer  committed  all  the  more 
obvious  mistakes.  Then,  again,  Barrie  Elwes 
resumed  his  post  as  mentor. 

"  Bad  luck,  your  old  hooker  going  on  the  rocks 
like  that,"  he  said.  "  But  it  was  a  sure  thing  from 
the  start.  I  saw  it  coming.  Well,  it  ought  to  be 
easy  enough  to  get  on  to  some  other  rag  now.  What 
are  you  working  for  ?  " 

I  told  him.     I  was  doing  a  little  reviewing  for  three 
papers — very  little.       Generally   I   got  half  a  dozen 
novels  in  one  parcel  from  the  Citizen,  his  own  paper, 
with  a  request  to  treat  them  all  together  in  half  a 
column.     One  could  not  really  take   much  pride  in 
work  of  that  sort. 

"  Nor  much  pay,"  added  Elwes.  "  No  !  I  agree 
4;he  Citizen  does  not  pay  the  attention  it  ought  to 
Literature." 

4  It's  something  to  do,"  I  said. 

II  Have  you  been  round  at  all?  ' 

I  told  him  the  story  of  my  adventure  in  the  office 
of  Finance.  It  seemed  to  amuse  him. 

"  If  you  worked  that  up  it  would  almost  do  for  a 
short  story,"  he  said.  "  A  fellow  who  can  tell  a  story 
.against  himself  is  always  popular.  I  made  a  habit  of 
it  at  one  time.  Then,  I  suppose,  I  became  too  prosper- 
ous. I  fell  into  this  job  of  mine,  you  see,  and  I 
simply  can't  get  out  of  it.  The  Citizen  is  just  the 
•sort  of  rag  that  goes  on  for  ever.  And  when  you  have 
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written  for  them  five  years  they  begin  to  believe 
in  you.  I  doubt  if  I  could  get  them  to  sack  me 
now." 

"  Don't  they  want  something  I  could  do  for  them  ?  " 

He  reflected,  but  shook  his  head. 
'  The  Citizen's  a  bit  shy  of  what  you  might  call 
new  features.  It  finds  the  old  lines  too  profitable. 
But  I've  been  thinking  about  you  from  time  to  time, 
and  I  dare  say  I  can  give  you  a  hint  or  so.  There's 
this  new  game — golf." 

4  Which  happens  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  games 
going." 

He  waved  me  aside. 

'*  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  English  press  it's 
new  enough.  They  are  just  beginning  to  sit  up  and 
take  notice  of  it.  My  advice  to  you  is  to  chip  in  early. 
Could  you  do  a  column  of  gossip  about  the  game  once 
a  week  or  so  ?  You're  an  expert,  aren't  you  ?  " 

'  Depends  what  you  call  an  expert.  I  could  try,  I 
suppose." 

'  Well,  try  !  Go  to  the  Evening  Gazette.  They 
know  you.  See  Rankine,  and  suggest  it.  If  he  won't 
do  it,  try  someone  else.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
infernal  game  is  going  through  the  country  like  an 
epidemic  disease.  There  won't  be  a  paper  without 
its  golf  expert  in  another  year  or  two." 

"  I  see.     Anything  else?  " 

And  then  Elwes  embarked  upon  a  dissertation  on 
the  subject  of  experts  in  general.  The  expert  was 
beginning  to  bulk  largely  in  journalism.  Like  every- 
one else,  we  had  to  specialize  if  we  wanted  to  get  a 
reputation,  and  the  money  that  follows  reputation. 
And  in  order  to  specialize  in  journalism,  so  far  as  he 
could  see  (he  admitted  he  knew  no  more  about  it  than 
the  ordinary  layman,  but  still  he  could  see  what  was 
going  on  as  well  as  the  next  man),  all  you  had  to  do 
was  to  collect  information  on  any  given  subject  and 
then  proceed  to  announce  yourself  on  every  possible 
occasion  as  the  Authority  thereon.  It  did  not  matter 
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much  what  sort  of  subject  you  chose  to  take  under 
your  protecting  charge,  but  it  should  be  something 
that  recurred  with  tolerable  frequency. 

**  A  friend  of  mine,"  he  said,  "  or  rather  a  member 
of  my  club,  professes  to  know  all  about  volcanoes." 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  there  was  much  money 
in  that." 

"  Perhaps  not  a  fortune.  But  something.  If  you 
read  the  papers  carefully  you  would  be  surprised  to 
see  how  often  some  little  item  of  news  comes  along 
about  earthquakes,  or  sliding  mountains,  or  eruptions, 
or  tidal  waves.  You  see,  all  these  are  what  we  call 
cognate  subjects.  Now  my  friend  Dampier  once 
climbed  Vesuvius,  by  the  funicular.  Since  then  he 
has  become  perhaps  the  leading  journalistic  expert  on 
the  matters  I  have  mentioned.  No  sooner  does  any- 
thing of  the  kind  happen  than  he  is  ready  for  the 
fray.  There  are  all  his  press  cuttings  at  hand,  and 
his  growing  reputation.  I  tell  you,  he  doesn't  do 
half  badly  over  his  volcanoes." 

"  What  do  you  suggest  I  should  take  up  ?  " 

"  Why,  as  I  was  saying,  I  don't  know  that  it  makes 
much  difference  what  you  take  in  hand  as  long  as  it 
recurs.  But,  other  things  being  equal,  it  makes  things 
easier  if  it's  a  subject  that  you  do  know  a  little  about 
to  begin  with.  That's  why  I  say  golf.  But  there's 
no  reason  why  you  should  confine  yourself  to  one  sort 
of  game.  The  press  is  beginning  to  display  some 
interest  in  games.  A  growing  interest.  Look  at  the 
space  given  to  reports  of  cricket  matches  to-day  com- 
pared with  those  of  a  few  years  ago.  If  I  were  you 
I  should  put  your  expert  knowledge  at  their  disposal. 
After  all,  you  were  doing  something  of  the  kind,  I 
understand,  for  the  New  Examiner." 
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IV 

There  was  a  lot  of  sound  sense  in  Barrie  Elwes, 
when  he  condescended  to  talk  seriously.  I  went  off 
the  next  day  to  interview  Rankine,  of  the  Evening 
Gazette,  resolutely  putting  behind  me  any  nervous- 
ness. And,  though  he  kept  me  waiting  ten  minutes 
or  more,  I  was  able  to  persuade  him  to  try  my  new 
feature  of  a  weekly  half-column  on  golf  (that  was  all 
he  would  promise)  for  a  few7  weeks, 'on  probation.  It 
was  something — the  first  time  I  had  ever  made  a 
definite  suggestion  to  an  editor  that  found  favour  in 
his  eyes.  But,  somehow  or  other,  I  failed  to  make 
a  complete  success  of  it.  I  got  tired  of  raking  up 
matter  for  a  weekly  article.  Every  Friday  I  had  to 
send  it  in,  and  as  Friday  approached  I  used  to  feel  the 
burden  growing  more  and  more  unbearable.  A  sort 
of  nightmare  it  became  towards  the  'end.  After  a 
matter  of  six  months  I  felt  I  could  endure  it  no  longer, 
and  resigned. 

But  I  was  finding  my  feet.  Little  things  fell  to 
me  one  by  one.  If  I  did  not  make  much  money  I 
began  to  accumulate  a  fair  amount  of  work.  Urged 
on  by  Barrie  Elwes,  I  started  a  series  of  files  of  news- 
paper cuttings.  I  knew  something,  from  actual 
experience,  of  rowing,  cricket,  and  golf  :  therefore  I 
paid  most  attention  to  these,  but  without  totally 
neglecting  others.  Elwes  was  right  in  one  respect : 
it  is  the  recurring  events  that  count.  The  'Varsity 
Boat  Race,  the  cricket  match  at  Lord's,  the  golf 
championships — these  all  provide  annual  opportunities 
for  the  sale  of  the  right  material. 

1  Then  there  is  this  writing  by  hand,"  he  said. 
"  That  will  have  to  go.  Editors  are  getting  less  and 
less  inclined  to  puzzle  out  a  handwriting  they  don't 
know  well,  when  there  are  plenty  of  sound  typewritten 
articles  to  be  had  for  the  same  money.  You'll  have 
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to  get  a  typewriter  some  day.  Besides,  there's  the 
question  of  taking  copies.  On  a  typewriter  you  just 
slip  in  a  carbon  sheet,  and  the  thing's  done.  I  believe 
in  taking  a  copy  of  everything  you  write.  Of  course, 
you  can  write  in  copying  ink  and  have  a  press,  but 
it's  a  smudgy  business.  Old  Gary  does  it  still,  I 
believe. 5> 

It  took  some  persuasion  before  I  embarked  on  that 
new  expense.  It  would  cost  a  lot  of  money,  and  take 
up  no  end  of  room  in  the  flat,  and  make  a  deuce  of 
a  noise,  and  I  should  be  some  months  learning  to 
use  it  at  all. 

"  The  trouble  with  you,"  said  Elwes,  "  is  that 
you're  one  of  these  natural-born  conservatives. 
You'll  never  try  anything  new  if  you  can  possibly 
avoid  it." 

Which  was  so  true  that  I  went  out  and  bought  a 
second-hand  machine  the  next  afternoon,  and  began 
working  away  on  it  at  once.  A  very  useful  machine 
it  was  too.  And  certainly  my  stuff  began  to  go  off 
better  after  I  got  it — and  learned  to  use  it  properly. 

Elsie  was  not  long  before  she  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  new  toy  as  well.  I  used  to  find  her 
trying  its  paces  when  I  came  back  from  my  afternoon 
walk.  (I  always  took  a  walk  in  the  afternoon.)  She 
got  the  hang  of  it  sooner  than  I  did,  but  she  was  quick 
at  most  things  she  tried. 

"  What's  the  good  of  your  doing  that?  "  I  said, 
catching  her  at  work  one  day.  "  Typewriters  aren't 
used  in  your  profession,  are  they?  " 

"I'm  going  to  give  up  acting.  Didn't  you  know 
I  had  determined  on  a  literary  life?  Like  Marie 
Corelli.  I've  come  to  the  conclusion  one  gets  more 
limelight  that  way  than  on  the  stage.  I'm  writing  a 
novel." 

11  Really?  I  wonder  what  Rymer  would  say  if  he 
heard  that."  Our  lady  novelists  were  a  topic  that 
Rymer  had  never  wearied  of  handling — generally  with 
considerable  acerbity. 
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"  Mr,  Rymer  suggested  it — in  his  last  letter  but 
one." 

"  Oh!  did  he?" 

It  occurred  to  me  that  Rymer  must  have  changed  a 
good  deal  if  he  had  really  said  that.  I  looked  at  Elsie, 
sitting  there  in  front  of  the  machine,  playing  idly 
with  the  keys,  and  wondered.  She  had  got  an 
astonishingly  taking  way  with  her,  one  had  to  admit ; 
and  she  seemed  to  be  improving  as  she  grew  older. 
When  I  had  first  noticed  her  appearance — in  those  old 
days  at  Ashe  when  she  was  always  capturing  my 
father's  pupils  and  other  stray  male  visitors — I  used  to 
think  there  was  an  absence  of  warmth  about  her  look. 
Now  and  again,  just  when  she  was  interested,  when 
something  happened  to  catch  her  fancy,  the  face  would 
light  up,  as  it  were,  and  become  quite  animated.  I 
suppose  it  was  the  contrast  that  did  all  the  damage. 
But  there  was  not  so  much  of  a  contrast  now.  She 
was  seldom  sunk  in  those  moods  of  abstraction. 

The  line  of  her  profile  against  the  window  of  my 
rooms  made  a  very  charming  picture.  I  liked  the 
pose  of  the  arm,  too,  as  she  manipulated  the  type- 
writer. She  had  -the  knack,  the  regular  actress's 
knack,  of  doing  things  gracefully.  I  watched  her 
finish  the  sentence  she  was  writing. 

"  Have  you  begun  it  yet?  "  I  asked. 

She  gave  an  airy  gesture. 

"  Why,  of  course.  One  does  not  neglect  sug- 
gestions of  that  sort.  He  said  I  was  wasting  my  talents 
on  the  desert  air.  (He  is  somewhere  in  the  desert, 
I  suppose.)  There's  going  to  be  a  big  move  soon, 
he  says.  However,  that's  another  matter.  The 
important  thing  is  that  he  says  I  have  real  talent  for 
writing." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  quite  approve  of  your  messing 
about  in  my  province." 

And  I  did  feel  it  a  little,  even  as  I  spoke.  Here  had 
I  been  plugging  away  hard  for  some  years,  off  and  on, 
and  seemed  to  get  no  further,  or  hardly  any  further. 
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Nobody  wanted  my  stuff  :  nobody  thought  of  giving 
me  a  word  of  commendation.  It  would  be  just  like 
Elsie  if  she  came  along  triumphantly,  cutting  out  all 
the  preliminary  labour,  and  made  a  huge  success  with 
her  first  attempt. 

11  Poor  old  Rudolf!  I  shan't  interfere  with  you. 
But  I  have  to  do  what  I'm  told,  you  see." 

"  I've  never  known  you  pay  too  much  attention  to 
what  anyone  told  you,  before." 

"No?  I  suppose  I  used  to  be  one  of  those  wilful, 
wayward  creatures.  Well,  I'm  different  now.  Or  at 
least  I  think  I  am  sometimes.  It's  all  very  puzzling.'* 

It  was.  I  could  never  quite  make  out  whether  she 
was  being  half  serious,  or  wholly  playful.  She  was 
looking  out  of  my  grimy  window  now  with  quite  a 
pensive  expression,  as  though  her  thoughts  were  away 
at  Wady  Haifa,  or  wherever  it  was  that  Rymer  was 
to  be  found  at  the  moment. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  are,"  I  said.  And  then,  with  a 
sudden  impulse,  I  put  it  straight  out.  "  Do  you 
really  care  for  Rymer  at  all  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer  at  once.  I  dare  say  the  question 
took  her  rather  by  surprise,  for  I  was  not  in  the  least 
accustomed  to  ask  her  searching  and  intimate  ques- 
tions of  that  nature.  I  suppose  she  was  hesitating 
in  her  mind  whether  she  should  take  refuge  in  her 
flippant  manner  or,  for  once,  open  a  corner  of  her 
heart.  Just  a  toss-up,  I  imagine,  which  she  did. 
And  even  then  there  was  just  a  trace  of  her  stage 
manner  before  she  spoke.  She  put  her  hand  up, 
almost  falteringly,  to  her  throat. 

"  I  suppose  I  do,"  she  said  at  last,  quite  seriously. 
And  then,  as  though  she  realized  that  she  did  not 
want  me  to  think  her  too  much  in  earnest,  "  I  thought 
that  last  little  book  of  his  too  sweet  for  words.  Did 
you  see  it  ?  He  sent  me  a  copy  through  his  publisher 
the  other  day.  Fancy  bringing  out  books  when  one 
is  right  away,  out  in  the  middle  of  the  desert.  A 
wonderful  world." 
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She  finished  on  the  old  note  of  irresponsible  gaiety. 
But  I  noticed  that  there  was  more  colour  than  usual  in 
her  face  when  she  turned  round. 
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IT  must  have  been  some  time  in  the  autumn  that 
Rymer  came  back  from  Egypt  for  a  month's 
leave.  A  new  Rymer  he  was  from  the  man  whom  we 
had  seen  off  from  Waterloo  so  long  ago.  He  was 
scorched  almost  black  by  the  Egyptian  sun  :  his 
moustache  and  hair  seemed  bleached  by  the  heat — 
bleached  and  brittle,  as  though  he  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  brush  them  without  damage.  And  there 
he  stood,  with  his  back  to  our  fire,  as  of  old,  and 
talked.  Certainly  he  had  not  lost  anything  of  his 
power  of  talking. 

"  Do  I  like  it?  "  he  said.  "  Why  yes  !  there  are 
points  about  the  profession.  It  teaches  one  to  fend 
for  oneself.  The  worst  of  this  civilization  of  ours  is 
that  we  learn  to  depend  too  much  on  others." 

"  I've  been  thinking  that  myself,"  I  said, 
came  to  the  conclusion  while  you  were  away  that  I 
was  not  going  to  rely  on  my  friends  for  everything 
any  more.  I'm  going  to  do  things  on  my  own  in 
future."  And  I  told  him  the  story  of  my  famous 
interview  with  the  editor  of  Finance. 

"  All  the  same,"  said  Elsie,  "  you  should  have 
heard  him  when  the  New  Examiner  first  began  to 
show  signs  of  going  under.  '  I  wish  Rymer  was 
back  again.'  That  was  what  he  was  saying  all  the 
time  then." 
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"  That's  what  we  were  both  thinking  most  of  the 
time,"  I  corrected  her  gracefully. 

Rymer  looked  from  me  to  Elsie,  and  back  again. 

"  Very  good  of  you  to  say  so.     And  to  tell  you  the 
truth  I'm  not  sorry  to  be  back,  for  a  bit.     But  I  shall 
be  packing  up  again  in  a  few  weeks.     The  last  act 
of  the  drama's  coming.     About  April  I  expect." 
'  I  suppose  there'll  be  no  mistake  this  time?  " 

Rymer  screwed  in  his  eyeglass  firmly,  as  though  to 
settle  the  question  beyond  cavil. 

"  Well,  now,  I've  been  at  Haifa  long  enough  to 
have  a  good  guess  at  how  things  stand.  I've  seen 
what  they're  doing  there.  Used  to  be  a  sort  of  frontier 
fort :  now  it's  a  little  Crewe.  Stay  there  a  bit  and 
vou'11  see  there  can  be  only  one  end  to  it.  It's  the 
railway  that's  going  to  win  back  the  Soudan." 

"  Is  the  Egyptian  army  really  the  slightest  good?  " 
I  asked. 

1  Well,  that's  another  thing.  The  Gippy  army 
used  to  be  pretty  rank,  no  doubt.  If  they  saw  one  or 
two  of  those  Baggara  horsemen  on  the  horizon  they'd 
run  like  hares.  You  may  take  it  from  me  they're 
different  now.  I  don't  say  they  are  as  good  natural 
fighters  as  the  Soudanese  regiments.  But  they  can 
shoot.  And  they  are  getting  confidence.  When  a 
body  of  men  learns  to  shoot  it  gets  confidence — 
naturally.  And  they  have  a  good  lot  of  officers. 
Each  of  these  battalions  has  a  British  sergeant  as 
instructor.  He's  the  man,  I  tell  you.  The  British 
N.C.O.  has  done  more  for  the  Gippy  regiments 
than  anyone  else — Horatio  Herbert  Kitchener  not 
excepted." 

"  How  do  you  manage  out  there?  "  I  asked. 
"  How  do  you  make  a  start,  when  you  want  to  get 
anywhere.  That's  what  always  bothers  me  about 
you  correspondents.  When  you  first  went  out,  for 
instance,  and  everything  was  strange  to  you.  Didn't 
you  find  it  awfully  difficult?  " 

"  Did  I  not  ?     But  there's  one  thing  about  our  job. 
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Cash  is  pretty  plentiful.  Shouldn't  like  to  be  a  corres- 
pondent on  the  cheap,  I  must  say.  And  when  one 
goes  out  first  one  makes  all  sorts  of  mistakes,  of 
course  :  buys  camels  by  the  dozen,  and  the  wrong  sort 
of  camel  at  that,  and  gets  taken  in  by  all  sorts  of  lazy 
dogs  who  never  mean  to  do  a  stroke  of  work  if  they 
can  help  it.  And  I  can  tell  you  Arabs  don't  often  do 
more  than  they  can  help.  But  there  it  is.  One  learns 
by  making  mistakes.  And  the  other  fellows  help  you 
—at  least  the  better  sort  do." 

4  I  gathered  some  of  them  didn't,"  Elsie  put  in. 
*  What  about  that  fellow  who  bribed  someone  to  sink 
a  dahabeeyah  going  down  the  Nile  because  it  carried  a 
rival's  dispatch?  " 

Rymer  laughed. 

"  Oh !  I  told  you  that,  did  I  ?  Yes,  that  was  true 
enough.  But  he's  one  of  the  old  school :  they're  not 
generally  so  fierce  as  all  that  now." 

;<  And  how  do  you  like  battle,  murder  and  sudden 
death,  as  seen  at  close  quarters?  "  I  asked. 

Rymer  pulled  his  moustache  reflectively. 

"  Why,  there  you  have  me.  What  ought  one  to 
say.  When  you  see,  and  smell,  dead  bodies  lying 
about  in  the  open  for  the  first  time  or  two  it  gives  you 
a  bit  of  a  shock,  naturally.  One  isn't  used  to  that 
sort  of  thing  in  England.  All  the  same,  you  know, 
it  does  bring  you  back  to  essentials.  And  there's 
something  about  the  whole  life.  It  gets  at  you.  You 
are  out  with  men  who  have  a  real  job  to  do,  and  who 
mean  doing  it  if  it  takes  a  century,  and  if  they  and 
their  successors  drop  by  the  wayside." 

And  Rymer  went  on,  in  his  staccato  way,  spurred 
now  and  then  by  a  chance  question  or  remark  from 
one  of  us. 

"  You  see,  it's  just  what  we  are  always  doing — this 
job  in  the  Soudan.  It's  an  epitome  of  English  en- 
deavour. We  make  half  a  dozen,  a  dozen  blunders, 
and  we  draw  off  a  bit  and  cool  down  sometimes,  and 
the  world  thinks  we've  forgotten  all  about  it.  We 
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never  wanted  to  meddle  with  the  Soudan  in  the  leas,t. 
We  did  not  want  Gordon  to  go  out:  we  blundered 
away  trying  to  get  him  back  again.  Then  we  seemed 
to  chuck  the  whole  thing  up.  Anyone  else  would  have. 
Mind  that !  it's  exactly  the  point  where  we  differ  from 
the  other  nations.  One  of  the  points.  And  they  used 
to  call  us  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  !  If  we  had  a  trace 
of  the  shopkeeping  instinct  in  our  blood  do  you  think 
we  would  have  gone  back  there,  and  spent  all  this 
money  and  all  these  young  lives,  for  a  bit  of  barren 
desert  ?  No  !  we  should  have  drawn  a  thick  double 
line  after  Wolseley's  expedition,  if  not  before,  and 
turned  our  attention  to  some  more  profitable  scheme. 
But  we  didn't.  We  had  to  get  back  our  self- 
respect.  And  we  will.  We  grind  slowly,  but  very 
small." 

I  loved  hearing  old  Rymer  when  he  got  going  on  a 
topic  of  this  kind.  Now  and  then  it  is  good  to  listen 
to  a  real  red-blooded  patriot.  Perhaps  they  were  less 
uncommon  then,  before  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  than  they  are  now,  but  even  at  that  time 
there  were  a  growing  number  of  those  people  who  can 
never  be  satisfied  unless  they  are  exalting  some  other 
country  at  the  expense  of  their  own.  (It  was  generally 
Germany  then  :  the  Germans  were  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  the  best  fighters,  the  best  colonizers,  the  most 
energetic  and  successful  traders.)  Or  if  it  was 
not  the  Germans,  then  we  should  look  humbly  to 
the  Americans  for  a  pattern  and  example.  With 
Rymer,  at  any  rate,  the  hearer  got  nothing  of  that 
sort. 

But  Elsie  used  to  sit  there  listening  to  him,  play- 
ing Desdemona  to  the  life.  I  wondered  sometimes 
whether  she  was  acting  a  part  or  not.  I  knew  she 
liked  Rymer,  but  was  she  really  as  keenly  interested 
as  she  appeared  to  be  in  all  his  theories?  Or  was 
it,  perhaps,  part  of  a  new  scheme  of  attack?  I  fear 
I  regarded  Elsie  with  a  good  deal  of  suspicion  then. 
Had  she  not  always  been  an  actress?  And  had  I 
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not  watched  her,  at  Ashe,  setting  her  snares  for 
every  young  man  of  respectable  appearance  who  came 
within  range? 


II 

But  she  had  changed  her  methods.  That  was  true 
—whether  it  were  done  purposely  or  no.  From  the 
beginning,  as  though  warned  by  some  hidden 
instinct,  she  had  religiously  refrained  from  using 
the  ordinary  tricks  of  her  trade  with  Rymer.  She 
had  never  appeared  to  pose  before  him  in  the  least. 
You  could  not  have  put  your  finger  on  any  action 
or  speech  of  hers  and  said,  "  There  goes  the 
coquette."  I  used  sometimes  to  rally  her  on  this 
abandonment  of  her  old  ways.  For  we  were  a  good 
deal  more  friendly  than  we  had  ever  been  before. 
"  Friendly  "  is  perhaps  a  curious  word  to  use  of 
the  relations  between  a  brother  and  sister,  but  I 
hardly  know  how  to  put  it  differently.  Certainly 
we  had  not  been  exactly  friendly  at  Ashe  Rectory. 
We  may  not  have  been  actively  hostile  to  each  other 
but  there  was  always  a  feeling  that  it  might  be  as 
well  to  remain  on  guard.  She  had,  in  my  youth,  a 
supercilious  attitude  towards  me  that  was  singularly 
galling.  She  used  to  treat  me  as  though  I  were  a 
negligible  quantity,  a  being  of  no  account,  merely 
there  to  render  an  occasional  service  if  required.  If 
I  had  ever  attempted  to  chaff  her  then  I  should 
have  had  to  be  very  careful  indeed  how  I  managed  it. 

But  now  I  used  openly  to  accuse  her  of  trying  to 
capture  Rymer,  and  she  did  not  seem  to  mind.  Evert 
when  I  maintained  that  she  was  engaged  on  a  hope- 
less enterprise  she  took  it  quite  calmly.  Yes !  she 
had  distinctly  improved  upon  the  Elsie  of  old  days. 

"  You're  doing  it  very  cleverly,"  I  used  to  tell 
her.  "  I  quite  agree  that  if  Rymer  is  to  be  taken 
at  all  he  might  be  got  that  way.  Plain,  sensible 
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converse — with  a  touch  of  cleverness  in  the  phrasing 
now  and  then.  And  nothing  at  all  of  the  usual 
feminine  armoury." 

"  Oh  !  you  think  I'm  managing  it  all  right,  do 
you  ?  How  clever  we  are  getting !  '  And  she 
looked  at  me,  you  could  almost  have  sworn,  with 
real  admiration. 

"  But  you  haven't  a  chance,"  I  proceeded. 
"  Rymer's  not  a  marrying  man.  If  he  were — I 
won't  say  what  might  happen.  I  do  believe  you've 
made  an  impression.  He's  much  more  in  form  when 
you're  here.  He  likes  seeing  you  sitting  there, 
listening  to  his  tales  of  adventure." 

"  I  am  a  good  listener,  am  I  not?  You  see,  my 
dear  boy,  we  are  getting  on,  you  and  I.  I'm — well ! 
I  hardly  like  to  say  it,  even  to  you.  But  when  I 
point  out  that  you  are  thirty  !  We  can't  afford  to 
waste  time,  you  and  I." 

"  Over  thirty,  I'm  afraid,"  I  put  in  mildly.  And 
I  was,  by  a  year  or  so. 

But  I  was  settled,  an  indurated  bachelor.  I  told 
myself  that  I  had  had  enough.  Never  again  was  I 
going  to  expose  myself — if  I  could  possibly  avoid  it. 

"I'm  going  to  look  out  someone  for  you,"  she 
went  on,  taking  up  the  challenge.  "  Some  nice, 
simple  girl,  not  too  good-looking,  but  with  a  heart. 
Must  have  a  heart,  this  time." 

I  moved  a  little  uneasily.  But  it  did  not  hurt 
much — now.  Not  enough  to  make  me  cry  out,  at 
any  rate. 

"  Have  you  got  anyone  in  mind?  "  I  asked.  *  I 
should  like  some  warning,  if  you  have.  It  makes 
a  difference,  the  way  you  approach  them  for  the 
first  time.  At  least,  so  I  have  heard." 

"Don't  you  believe  it!  Trust  to  your  natural 
charm  of  manner,  like  me.  No  more  artifice." 

"  I  believe  you  really  do  mean  to  get  him,"  I  said, 
bluntly. 

But  she  was  not  going  to  accept  that. 
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"  Judging  by  experience,"  she  said,  "  if  I  mean  to 
get  him,  as  you  call  it,  I  probably  shall.  But  it 
strikes  me  as  a  vulgar  expression." 

"  You'll  have  to  hurry  up.  He's  going  back  in 
a  week  or  less." 

;<  I  know.     But  we  shall  see  him  in  the  summer." 

"How  do  you  know?  He  might  get  knocked 
over  any  minute  out  there," 

"  So  might  I  here.  But  he'll  be  back  in  May.  I 
feel  it  in  my  bones,  as  they  say.  Would  you  like 
to  bet  against  it?  " 


in 

I  did  not  bet,  and  if  I  had  I  should  have  lost. 
For  in  May,  sure  enough,  Rymer  was  back  again 
in  town,  looking  rather  more  parched  than  before, 
and  full  of  the  Atbara  affair — a  big  battle  in  its  day, 
before  we  had  begun  to  dream  of  Armageddon. 

1  The  beginning  of  the  end,"  said  Rymer,  more 
thin  and  jerky  in  his  movements  than  ever.  ;<  I 
begin  to  think  myself  something  of  a  prophet.  A 
month  or  so  more,  and  the  curtain  rings  up  for  the 
last  act." 

"  You  seem  to  have  got  it  all  mapped  out  nicely," 
I  said.  "  How  the  deuce  can  you  fix  dates  like 
this,  so  far  ahead,  as  though  it  were  a  boat-race  or 
a  cricket  match  ?  ' ' 

"  This  isn't  the  sort  of  war  we  used  to  have  in 
the  past,  when  we  sent  a  regiment  or  two  out  into 
the  wilderness  and  expected  them  to  beat  the  climate 
and  the  forces  of  nature  as  well  as  the  enemy.  We 
are  beginning  to  learn.  We  have  a  man  in  command 
who  actually  thinks  ahead.  It  is  mapped  out :  it 
has  been  mapped  out  for  the  last  year.  More  than 
that.  We've  been  getting  ready  for  this  ever  since 
we  failed  at  Khartoum.  Oh  !  it's  a  war  of  machinery 
this  time,  and  there's  a  pretty  good  engineer  in 
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charge.  Make  no  mistake  about  that.  And  some 
fairly  useful  subordinates  too." 

And  Rymer  treated  us  to  all  sorts  of  stories  about 
the  young  men  who  were  going  to  be  heard  of  in  the 
future.  A  strange  list  they  might  sound  now.  Some 
few  made  good,  no  doubt :  some  marched  boldly  into 
the  limelight — and  marched  out  into  the  darkness  on 
the  far  side  :  some  (perhaps  more  fortunate)  were  never 
really  caught  in  its  revealing  rays.  But  Rymer  was 
enthusiastic  about  them  just  then  :  it  was  not  his  fault 
that  some  of  his  favourites  were  tripped  up  in  the  race 
for  fame. 

"  I  do  maintain,"  he  said,  "  that  we  breed  the  very 
best  type  of  young  man  for  this  particular  business. 
Mind  you,  I'm  not  one  of  your  old-fashioned 
Englishmen,  made  up  of  nothing  but  beef  and 
insular  prejudice.  Though  I  say  it,  I  can  see  our 
faults.  But  what  I  do  say  is,  that  there  never  has 
been  a  country  that  produced,  in  such  abundance, 
just  the  young  man  for  this  sort  of  job.  I  tell  you, 
it's  no  joke  working  in  this  Soudan  machine  of  ours, 
under  the  cold  grey  eye  of  the  chief  engineer.  You 
don't  get  much  leave.  I'll  bet  Miss  Strange  hasn't 
seen  many  of  our  lot  hanging  about  theatre-land.  A 
day  or  two  in  Cairo  now  and  then,  or,  better,  a  trip 
to  Constantinople  or  Brindisi.  The  Sirdar  doesn't 
like  his  young  men  to  be  seen  hanging  round  the 
Gaiety  bar.  And  quite  right  too." 

There  was  something  very  taking  about  the  man's 
enthusiasm.  I  liked  to  see  him  standing  up  there 
in  front  of  our  fireplace,  holding  forth,  his  hair 
sticking  up  behind  (it  was  more  unruly  than  ever 
since  he  had  been  scorched  by  the  Soudan  sun),  and 
his  hand  passing  over  the  place  rapidly  every  few 
minutes  to  keep  it  down.  How  the  names  of  his 
heroes  recurred !  I  reminded  him  how,  at  Kirby,  he 
had  warned  me  against  half-hearted  admiration. 

"  Did  I  say  that?  Well,  I  dare  say  I  did.  And 
I'm  not  going  to  retract.  It's  a  good  maxim." 
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"  I  suppose  with  you  it's  a  case  of  *  My  country, 
right  or  wrong  !  '  '  I  suggested. 

"  Not  in  the  least.  Like  Emerson,  I'm  dead 
against  it."  He  paused  to  correct  himself.  "  At 
least,  I  trust  I  am.  But  it  so  seldom  is  wrong. 
Jhat's  the  difficulty." 

And  when  we  laughed  he  went  on,  undisturbed, 
with  his  exposition.  There  was  no  disputing  the 
fact  that  we,  the  English-speaking  races  (he  would 
put  it  at  that  now  to  prevent  any  accusation  of 
insularity),  were  the  best  civilizers  extant.  We  were 
the  only  race  who  had  done  any  real  good  with  our 
colonies, :  who  treated  our  protected  peoples  with  the 
just  mixture  of  firmness  and  goodwill.  Well,  suppos- 
ing we  had  a  Council  of  the  Nations,  say  at  the 
Hague,  and  that  it  came  to  a  vote  among  all  the 
Powers  as  to  who  should  have  the  job  of  civilizing 
the  uncivilized,  who  would  get  it?  Ten  to  one  we 
should ! 

I  suggested   that  everyone    would   probably   vote 
for  himself. 

II  Of    course    they    would.     But    we    should   take 
care  that  every   Power  had  a  second  vote.      That's 
where  we  should  come  in.       Naturally  every  nation 
fancies    itself    at    the    civilizing    business.      But    I 
bet  the  majority  would  agree  that  we  were  second 
best." 

We  were,  in  short,  to  be  the  police  force  of  the 
world.  That  was  how  he  saw  us  now.  This  matter 
in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  was  only  a  small  affair, 
but  it  was  typical :  in  a  year  or  so  we  should  have 
to  deal  with  the  rest  of  Africa.  He  saw  it  coming  : 
it  was  obvious.  That  little  sputter  of  Jameson's  that 
broke  out  at  the  end  of  '95  was  a  sign.  Of  course 
he  was  not  defending  that :  the  raiders  had  been  tried 
and  got  perhaps  less  than  they  deserved — not  much, 
but  enough  to  remind  them  that  they  had  no  right 
to  go  capering  about  like  that  on  their  own.  All  the 
same,  the  Transvaal  business  was  not  settled  yet :  it 
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merely  awaited  settlement.     We  had  not  forgotten 
about  it. 

And  so  on,  into  the  hours  of  the  night,  or  even  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning.  It  seems  strange  to  write 
down  these  things  now,  so  long  after  the  event.  But 
what  Rymer  said  then  was  what  a  good  many  of  us 
thought.  And  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  he  was 
altogether  wrong,  either.  Disillusion  has  come  to  us 
since,  in  many  ways.  We  no  longer  talk  about  the 
White  Man's  Burden,  and  the  duty  of  shouldering  it, 
with  quite  the  same  conviction  that  we  used  to  show. 
We  are  all  for  getting  into  the  background  and  letting 
someone  else  take  the  mandate.  We  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  have  done  enough  of  the 
world's  police  work  to  last  us  for  a  century  or  two. 
All  the  same,  I  maintain  that  old  Rymer,  with  his 
eyeglass  screwed  into  his  right  eye  and  his  rebellious 
hair  sticking  up  and  his  infectious  enthusiasm,  was 
a  better  companion  than  most  one  meets  to-day. 
Which  is,  perhaps,  only  to  admit  that  we  are  growing 
old. 


IV 

Certainly  Rymer  spent  a  lot  of  his  time  with  us 
when  he  was  back  those  few  months  before  he  went 
out  again  to  witness  the  final  round  up  of  the  affair 
at  Omdurman.  He  used  to  come  in  almost  every 
evening.  And  yet  I  could  not  see  the  slightest  change 
in  his  manner  to  Elsie.  I  did  not  believe  that  his 
opinion  had  altered  with  regard  to  women.  As 
companions,  for  an  hour's  talk  on  occasion,  if  they 
were  sensible  they  might  be  rather  pleasant  than  other- 
wise. But  then  how  few  were  sensible !  I  was  quite 
prepared  to  believe  that  he  placed  Elsie  among  the 
few  :  indeed  he  had  often  said  as  much  to  me.  But 
that  was  all.  Yet  I  could  see  that  she  thought 
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differently.  I  could  judge  partly  from  the  fact  that  she 
was  in  such  good  spirits  all  the  time.  I  had  not  seen 
her  so  vivacious  for  years. 

And  I  suppose  Rymer's  return  to  the  Soudan  was 
one  reason  why  she  insisted  on  accepting  Cregan's 
invitation  to  put  in  another  month  or  so  at  Ryssby 
during  the  long  vacation.  (That  was  one  reason,  but 
I  thought  I  detected  another  before  the  end.)  Cregan 
had  been  up  several  times  to  our  flat  in  the  afternoons, 
but  I  had  not  seen  very  much  of  him  :  in  the  afternoons 
just  at  that  time  I  was  generally  busy  digging  out 
material  for  articles  from  the  reading-room  of  the 
British  Museum.  Following  the  best  advice,  I  was 
trying  to  consolidate  my  position  as  an  expert  by  a 
long  article  on  the  history  of  football,  intended  for  one 
of  the  more  solid  monthly  reviews. 

Elsie  herself  told  me  that  he  wanted  us  both  to  go. 

"  Would  you  care  about  that  sort  of  thing?  "  I 
asked,  rather  doubtfully.  For,  after  all,  in  Sweden  one 
had  to  take  things  as  they  came,  and  Elsie  had  never 
shown  any  great  liking  for  discomfort. 

"  Of  course  I  would,"  she  said,  with  the  greatest 
decision  and  cheerfulness.  "  It's  just  the  very  thing 
I've  been  wanting  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  It 
seems  ages  since  I  was  out  of  England  at  all. 
Besides,  I  rather  like  your  friend  Mr.  Cregan." 

'  You  won't  see  very  much  of  him,"  I  hinted. 
"  You'll  go  about  all  day  with  Kathleen.  At  least, 
I  suppose  he's  going  to  take  her." 

"  Precisely.  That's  what  he  wanted  me  for.  A 
sort  of  companion,  or  nursery  governess.  Delightful 
idea,  I  thought." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  particularly  want  to  go." 
And  I  did  not,  just  then.  I  wanted  to  finish  what  I 
was  engaged  on  ;  and  then,  again,  there  was  a  curious 
feeling  that  I  can  hardly  explain. 

"  Oh,  but  of  course  we  must  go,"  said  Elsie.  "  It 
will  be  tremendous  fun.  And  I  like  that  little  sister  of 
his.  She  and  I  get  on  together  first  rate.  Besides, 
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I  have  a  feeling  that  this  is  going  to  be  my  last  really 
free  holiday." 

"  I  see.  You  really  are  going  to  bring  it  off  this 
time." 

"  He  talks  as  though  I  had  been  doing  nothing 
but  try  to  get  married  all  my  life.  Whereas  I  have 
spent  most  of  my  time  warding  off  undesirables." 

"Talking  of  undesirables,"  I  put  in,  "  did  you 
see  that  Reggie  Hicks  sold  his  yacht  the  other  day. 
I  saw  some  rumours  in  the  paper.  Has  he  dropped 
a  lot  of  money  lately  ?  ' ' 

But  Elsie  took  no  interest  in  Reggie  Hicks  now. 
TO  use  her  own  words,  "  she  neither  knew  nor  cared 
whether  he  had  lost  Bingley  Hall  and  all  the  parental 
property."  She  thought  it  not  unlikely  :  he  had  been 
buying  a  lot  of  South  African  mining  shares,  and  she 
knew  Bob  Sterndale  had  said  something  about  his 
dropping  a  lot  of  money.  But  then  he  had  a  lot  to 
drop.  On  the  whole  she  thought  it  more  likely  that 
he  would  drink  himself  to  death  before  he  became  a 
pauper. 


I  saw  what  it  was  before  we  got  out  to  Ryssby.  A 
conspiracy — a  mere  conspiracy  to  throw  us  together 
on  the  part  of  those  two.  I  think  I  had  my  suspicions 
of  it  from  the  start ;  and  when  we  settled  down  at  the 
old  Baroness's  it  became  more  obvious  than  ever.  I 
was  always  being  paired  off  with  Kathleen.  Still,  in 
a  way  that  could  not  very  well  be  avoided.  Where 
there  are  two  pairs,  brother  and  sister,  it  is  only  natural 
that  they  should  try  for  a  little  variety.  But  there 
was  certainly  much  less  arduous  work  on  that  trip 
than  there  had  been  the  time  before.  Dan  and  I  no 
longer  stumbled  and  clambered  through  the  forest 
every  day  from  nine  till  three  in  the  afternoon.  I 
noticed  that  we  came  back  earlier,  and  started  later. 
And  in  the  afternoons  it  was  always  I  who  took 
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Kathleen  out  on  the  lake,  while  Dan  and  Elsie  amused 
themselves  ashore,  or  the  other  way  round.  We  saw 
singularly  little  of  the  other  pair,  except  at  meals. 

And  I  am  not  going  to  say  I  did  not  like  it.  I  admit 
that  I  liked  Kathleen  very  well.  She  was  quite  a  good 
companion.  If  it  came  to  the  point,  I  preferred  being 
with  her  alone.  We  used  to  enjoy  our  expeditions 
thoroughly.  But  I  was  not  in  love  with  her — in  the 
very  least.  I  had  given  up  all  thought  of  that.  I  felt 
myself  already  to  be  old,  disillusioned.  I  had  done 
with  falling  in  love.  I  had  made  a  failure  of  it  twice, 
if  not  three  times,  and  that  was  enough.  Then,  again, 
I  had  no  intention  of  having  these  things  managed  for 
me.  It  might  be  amusing  to  see  those  two  trying  to 
manoeuvre  me  into  harbour  like  this,  but  I  had  a 
certain  amount  of  pride.  I  was  not  going  to  have  all 
my  life  mapped  out  for  me  by  others. 

On  the  few  occasions  when  I  found  myself  alone 
with  Elsie  I  used  to  tell  her  so  pretty  plainly. 

"  I  hardly  see  a  thing  of  Dan  now,"  I  said.  "  If 
you  persist  in  monopolizing  him  like  this  I  shall  have 
to  write  and  tell  old  Rymer." 

"Do!  " 

"  I  suppose  you  think  he  would  throw  up  his  job 
and  come  back  at  once  if  I  did." 

"  Ah  !  that  I  don't  know.  But  it  might  have  some 
effect."  And  she  really  looked  as  though  she  were 
seriously  considering  whether  it  might  not  be  worth 
while  to  persuade  me  to  carry  out  my  threat.  "  Dan 
and  I  are  tremendous  pals  now,"  she  added. 

"  Do  you  think  I  can't  see  what  you're  trying  to 
do?  "  I  asked,  bluntly.  "  Both  of  you.  The  most 
obviously  put-up  job." 

I  believe  for  a  second  I  had  surprised  her.  But 
Elsie  never  took  long  to  recover  herself.  She  made 
an  airy  gesture  of  dismissal. 

"  As  you  like,"  she  said.  "  Of  course,  if  you 
insist,  I'm  not  arguing  the  point.  Don't  you  like 
her?" 
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44  Very  much  !  "     I  agreed  to  that  readily  enough, 

44  Well,  you  know,  she's  awfully  fond  of  you." 

44  I  dare  say."  This  was  only  what  one  had  to 
expect.  The  art  of  management  lay  in  persuading 
one  of  two  persons  that  the  other  was  devotedly 
attached  to  him — or  her. 

44  I  know  she  is,"  Elsie  insisted.  44  She  admires 
you  tremendously.  She  used  to  read  everything  you 
wrote  in  that  old  paper  of  yours." 

44  Rot!  How  could  she  tell  which  were  my 
articles  ?  They  weren't  all  signed — only  just  a  few  of 
them."  But  I  am  not  saying  that  it  did  not  please 
me  to  hear  that.  Of  course  it  was  all  rubbish — but  I 
admit  I  was  susceptible  to  flattery  on  that  point. 

And  then  Dan  Cregan  had  his  word  as  well,  sitting 
on  a  felled  tree  somewhere  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
forest,  towards  the  end  of  a  hard  morning's  tramp. 

44  I'm  glad  we  were  able  to  come  out  here,"  he 
began.  44  It's  done  Kathie  no  end  of  good.  I  was 
getting  a  bit  anxious  about  the  kid  at  home.  Rotten 
lonely  for  her  there,  now  Norah's  never  at  home.  She 
ought  to  get  married." 

44  Well,  there  shouldn't  be  any  difficulty  about 
that,"  I  thought.  Poor  old  Dan  !  it  was  pretty  easy 
to  see  what  he  was  driving  at,  too.  And  yet,  in  spite 
of  the  transparency  of  their  stratagems,  I  could  not 
help  being  moved,  insensibly.  The  girl  must  like  me 
a  little,  or  they  would  hardly  have  said  so  much. 
And  she  was  a  real  good  sort. 

44  Difficulty  !  "  Dan  rose  at  that,  an  Irishman  all 
over.  44  There's  plenty  want  to  take  her,  but  she 
won't  have  them.  She's  one  of  the  obstinate  sort,  is 
Kathie :  if  she  happens  to  choose  someone  she'll 
stick  to  him,  no  matter  what  happens." 

Yes  !  that  might  very  well  be  true.  The  Irish 
women,  1  had  always  heard,  were  like  that.  Loyal  to 
the  core  !  And  I  found  myself  thinking  more  and 
more  of  her,  and  beginning  to  argue  the  question  with 
myself.  Was  it  not  possible  to  make  too  much  of 
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this  question  of  management  ?  So  long  as  one  saw 
every  move  that  was  being  made  in  the  game  there 
was  no  deception.  I  was  simply  going,  of  my  own 
free  will,  in  the  direction  that  we  all  desired.  So 
much  the  better  for  all  parties.  And  they  knew  well 
enough — or  at  least  Elsie  knew,  for  she  was  no  fool 
—that  I  had  seen  through  all  their  plans.  As  to  Dan,  I 
did  not  care  so  much  whether  he  knew  or  not.  It  was 
a  compliment,  in  any  case,  that  he  should  wish  to 
have  me  as  one  of  the  family. 

Then  there  was  the  question  of  whether  Love  really 
made  for  a  happy  marriage.  Was  it  not  better  to  go 
steadily  forward  upon  a  lower  plane?  Love  meant 
the  scaling  of  higher  peaks,  no  doubt,  but  also  the 
possibility  of  a  bigger  drop.  Where  there  are  lofty 
peaks  there  must  of  necessity  be  deep  valleys.  Love 
might,  or  might  not,  be  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world.  But  I  had  known  it.  I  had  passed  through 
the  furnace.  I  said  to  myself  that  it  was  not  an 
experience  that  came  more  than  once,  if  so  often,  to 
a  single  man. 

(It  is  astonishing  what  rubbish  one  can  say  to 
oneself  sometimes,  with  no  critic  at  hand  except  that 
Second  Self  which  can  generally  be  bullied  into 
silence.) 

In  my  heart,  I  repeated  to  myself,  I  had  always 
known  that  Myra  and  I  would  not  really  have  suited 
each  other.  It  was  possible  that  I  might  not  suit 
Kathleen  either :  that  there  might  be  no  girl  in  this 
world  whom  I  would  suit.  But  she  seemed  as  likely 
as  anyone  I  had  met.  Were  not  the  best  marriages 
those  that  began  with  a  mere  liking,  and  developed 
slowly  into  a  warmer  feeling  ?  How  many  times 
had  I  not  seen  that  solemnly  stated  ?  Why  should  it 
not  be  true? 

"  Playing  for  safety,  as  usual,"  whispered  my 
familiar  critic.  I  could  almost  see  his  sardonic  smile. 
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VI 

I  made  a  hopeless  mess  of  the  affair.  I  admit  it 
freely.  And  I  am  just  as  glad  that  I  did.  It  is 
perhaps  fortunate,  sometimes,  to  make  a  fool  of  your- 
self :  that  way  you  learn  many  things  that  might 
have  been  hidden  from  you  for  ever.  But  I  dislike 
thinking  about  it  even  now. 

The  fact  is,  I  suppose,  that  unconsciously  I  still 
regarded  Kathleen  as  a  mere  child.  She  was  a  few 
years  younger  than  myself,  but  not  so  many  as  to 
make  any  appreciable  difference.  And  then  I  must 
have  been  affected  by  what  Dan  and  Elsie  had  said. 
In  my  heart  I  thought,  I  dare  say,  that  she  was  only 
waiting  for  the  word  :  that  I  had  only  to  throw  my 
handkerchief,  so  to  speak,  and  the  prize  was  mine.  In 
short,  I  took  things  too  much  for  granted — which  is 
a  dangerous  mistake  to  make  when  dealing  with  this 
sort  of  business. 

We  were  out  on  the  lake  when  it  happened.  I 
remember  being  rather  pleased  with  myself  at  having 
approached  the  subject  so  easily.  None  of  that 
stammering  and  beating  about  the  bush  and  dryness 
of  the  throat  without  which  your  lover  of  fiction  seems 
unable  to  declare  himself.  No  !  I  was  going  to  do 
this  sensibly — as  it  should  be  done.  I  began  by 
saying  something  about  my  ideas  of  marriage,  as  they 
had  recently  developed.  Everything  was  to  be 
pleasantly  smooth,  a  nice  calm  affection.  None  of 
your  violent  passions,  that  burn  themselves  out  in  a 
few  years,  leaving  nothing  behind  but  a  few  cold 
ashes. 

"  I've  been  through  that  fire,  and  I  know  what  it 
is,"  I  said.  Or  something  as  bad.  Thinking  myself, 
no  doubt,  no  end  of  a  fine  fellow.  Byronic,  almost. 
Still,  I  laid  my  battered  heart  at  her  feet.  "  If  you 
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like  to  take  me  for  what  I  am.  A  disillusioned 
man."  That  was  the  singularly  fatuous  attitude  I 
adopted.  I  say  no  more :  it  makes  me  blush  to  recall 
it  now. 

And  Kathie  blushed  too,  sitting  there  in  the  stern 
of  the  boat  while  I  handled  the  sculls.  She  would  not 
look  up.  It  was  quite  a  long  time  before  she  said 
anything  at  all.  And  I  was  rather  enjoying  her 
confusion  than  otherwise.  I  was  in  no  hurry: 
I  knew  well  enough  what  the  answer  was  going  to 
be. 

And  when  the  answer  did  come  I  was  so  surprised 
I  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  I  was  hurt,  indignant.  It 
was  too  bad.  I  felt  that  I  had  been  led  into  this. 
Trapped.  Those  two  ought  to  have  known  better 
than  to  let  me  put  myself  into  a  false  position  like 
that.  I  got  the  boat  back  to  the  landing-stage  some- 
how, and  landed  her. 

"  If  you'll  excuse  me,  I'll  just  stay  out  a  little 
longer,"  I  said.  The  strong,  stricken  man,  you 
perceive.  I  don't  think  she  said  anything,  but  I 
remember  seeing  her  hurrying  up  the  path  to  the 
house  and  wondering  what  she  really  thought.  Not 
that  I  much  cared — only  one  would  like  to  know  some 
reason.  And  I  took  up  the  sculls  again  and  rowed 
out  hard  across  the  lake  for  a  few  hundred  yards  before 
I  stopped  and  let  her  drift. 

If  one's  relations  took  matters  of  this  kind  in  hand, 
I  said  to  myself,  they  ought  to  be  more  certain  of 
their  ground.  I  felt  sore  and  angry  with  both  of 
them.  But  there  it  was !  We  Stranges  were  not 
born  to  succeed  in  our  matrimonial  endeavours,  that 
was  plain.  Elsie  would  never  marry  :  she  thought 
Rymer  would  return  and  marry  her,  but  there  was 
about  as  much  chance  of  that  as  of  the  Pope  of  Rome 
sending  an  embassy  to  demand  her  hand.  And  I 
should  never  find  a  mate  either.  This  was  my  last 
attempt — and  I  should  never  have  made  it  but  for 
Dan  and  Elsie. 
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The  sun  was  beginning  to  sink  as  I  turned  home. 
It  was  very  beautiful  out  there  on  the  lake  that 
evening,  and  very  melancholy.  Calm,  peaceful, 
desolate.  There  was  not  a  house  in  sight  from  that 
spot :  nothing  but  the  forest  of  pine  and  birch  all 
round,  an  island  here  and  there  surrounded  with  reeds, 
unstirred  by  a  breath  of  wind.  Oh  well  !  if  it  had  to 
be  so,  so  be  it.  I  said  to  myself  that  I  did  not  mind. 
But  in  my  heart  I  think  I  began  to  be  conscious  of 
an  aching  emptiness. 

'  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  "  said  Elsie  the  next 
morning,  regarding  me  with  reproachful  eyes. 
"  What's  the  matter  with  Kathleen?  " 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders.     How  should  I  know  ? 
4  Well,  she  was  crying  most  of  last  night.     I  can't 
help  seeing  a  thing  like  that.     What  has  happened  ?  " 
44  Perhaps  you  had  better  ask  her,"  I  said  dryly, 
and  went  away.     It  was  not  a  subject  I  cared  about 
discussing  just  then  with  Elsie  or  anyone  else. 

But  I  admit  the  thought  of  Kathleen  lying  in  bed, 
her  pillow  wet  with  tears,  did  affect  me.  I  became 
more  and  more  depressed.  I  wanted  love,  and  it  fled 
from  me.  What  was  there  about  me  that  wrecked 
all  my  fairest  chances? 

44  Kathie  seems  upset  about  something,*'  said  Dan 
to  me,  the  next  afternoon  when  we  were  in  the  forest 
again  trying   vainly   to    pick  up   a  few   black-cock. 
44  D'ye  know  what's  wrong?  " 
44  No!     Why  should  I?  " 

44  I  just  thought  ye  might  have  a  suspicion,"  said 
Dan.     "  Seeing  that  ye've  been  with  her  more  than 
anyone  else  these  last  days." 
I  stopped  abruptly. 

44  Look  here,    Dan,"   I   said,   "  it's  no  use.     You 
made  a   mistake.     She   doesn't  care   a   hang  about 


me." 
it 


Nonsense!  I'll  bet  a  dollar  she  does.  You  just 
'didn't  handle  her  the  right  way,  that's  all.  Have 
another  try  !  " 
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l<  She'll  not  come  near  me  now."  And  in  fact  I 
had  not  had  a  word  with  her  alone  since. 

*  Well,  ye'll  just  have  to  wait  till  she  does,"  said 
Dan  cheerfully. 


VII 

I  waited.  And  the  longer  I  waited  the  more  acute 
became  the  hunger  in  my  heart.  It  was  the  old  story. 
I  suppose  I  am  built  that  way,  and  cannot  help  myself. 
But  once  again  I  had  fallen  into  it.  I  was  in  love, 
and  it  was  no  good  arguing  about  it.  And  the  worst 
of  it  was  that  I  might  have  secured  my  own  happiness 
if  I  had  not  been  a  conceited  fool.  I  lashed  myself  a 
hundred  times  a  day,  and  oftener  during  the  night, 
when  I  had  more  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  consequences 
of  my  folly.  What  could  I  have  been  thinking  about  ? 
What  self-respecting  girl  could  have  accepted  an  offer 
like  that  ?  And  it  had  not  even  the  merit  of  truth. 
Absurd  to  suppose  that  I  had  exhausted  the  possi- 
bilities of  emotion,  at  my  age  !  And  think  of  the 
impudence  of  it — offering  a  girl  the  cinders  of  a  burnt- 
out  heart. 

She  avoided  me.  It  seemed  as  though  I  could  never 
get  a  chance  of  speaking  to  her.  And  yet  there  were 
only  the  four  of  us  there.  But  she  clung  to  Elsie 
now,  as  though  she  were  her  only  hope  in  the  world. 
And  every  day  I  said  to  myself  more  and  more 
insistently  that  I  must  put  an  end  to  this.  It  was  too 
much  :  I  could  not  stand  it  any  longer.  She  would 
not  even  look  at  me  at  meal  times.  And  she  had  lost 
all  her  colour  and  cheerfulness. 

It  was  the  day  before  we  left,  and  it  was  raining 
hard.  I  was  drifting  from  room  to  room,  in  a 
melancholy  condition,  with  nothing  to  do.  I  had 
finished  my  packing,  and  Dan  was  still  engaged  on 
his.  I  found  myself  at  last  in  the  sitting-room,  with 
the  Baroness  and  the  two  girls. 
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The  old  lady  got  up  and  hurried  away  suddenly.  I 
suppose  she  had  remembered  some  household  duty 
that  had  been  neglected.  I  caught  Elsie's  eye. 

Kathleen  got  up  to  go  when  she  moved.  I  knew 
she  would  :  I  had  been  certain  of  it.  I  moved  across 
rapidly  to  the  door. 

"  Do  you  mind  waiting  one  minute?  "  I  said. 

She  hesitated,  stopped,  raised  her  eyes. 

**  I  must  see  you  for  a  moment,"  I  said  hurriedly, 
and  shut  the  door.  Elsie's  retreating  footsteps 
sounded  along  the  uncarpeted  corridor.  We  stood 
facing  each  other.  I  think  we  both  were  trembling 
a  little. 

"  Kathleen,"  I  said,  and  I  felt  my  voice  quiver  like 
the  tremolo  stop  on  an  organ,  "  I  was  a  fool  the  other 
day.  I  never  said  the  important  thing.  I  just  can't 
do  without  you.  I  want  you  more  than  anything  on 
earth."  And  I  stood  there  looking  at  her,  clumsily 
enough,  I  dare  say. 

She  had  been  quite  pale,  but  the  colour  suddenly 
came  back  to  her  face. 

"  Do  you?  "  She  came  a  step  closer,  falteringly. 
I  opened  my  arms. 

And  that  was  all  that  mattered.  Except  that  about 
ten  minutes  later  Dan  came  into  the  room,  with  a 
bundle  of  English  papers  that  had  just  arrived. 

"  Hallo  !  "  he  said  cheerfully.  "  Here's  the  news. 
Our  correspondent  at  the  front — that's  not  your  friend 
Rymer,  I  suppose  ?  Great  British  Victory  at 
Omdurman.  Mahdi's  Forces  Finally  Crushed. 
Well !  I  suppose  that's  the  end  of  that  job — and  a 
good  thing  too  :  we  shall  be  wanting  them  down  at 
the  Cape  soon.  I  say,  what's  up  with  you  two. 
You're  looking  much  more  cheerful  this  morning. 
Glad  to  be  going  home,  eh  ?  Good  God !  ' 

He  stopped  suddenly,  looking  at  the  paper,  his 
forehead  all  puckered  up. 

"  What  is  it  now?  "  I  said.  '  Kathleen  and  I  are 
engaged." 
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But  he  took  no  notice.  Looking  up  from  the  paper 
his  face  seemed  to  have  changed  colour. 

"  I  say.  Your  sister  will  have  to  be  told  about  this. 
She  was — rather  a  friend  of  his,  wasn't  she?  Poor 
old  Rymer's  gone.  Shot  through  the  head  by  ae 
chance  bullet — after  it  was  all  over." 


HODDER  ftf  STOUGHTON'S 

List  of  3\(ew  and  Forthcoming  Shovels 
NO  OTHER  TIGER 

By  A.  E.  W.  MASON,  author  of  "  The  House  of  the  Arrow,"  etc. 
Colonel  John  Strickland,  roaming  the  earth,  arrives  at  some 
Ruby  mines  in  Burma,  intent  on  buying  a  jewel  for  a  lady — 
the  brilliant,  wilful,  charming  Lady  Ariadne  Feme.  Here  he 
unexpectedly  gathers  news  of  her — strange,  disquieting  news 
which  leaves  him  wondering  what  link  there  can  be  between  her, 
in  England,  and  a  ruffianly  native  who  is  murdered  here  in  the 
jungle,  and  a  handsome,  elusive  stranger  who  is  believed  to  have 
murdered  him.  Lady  Ariadne  is  one  of  the  most  irresponsible 
and  charming  heroines  Mr.  Mason  has  ever  drawn.  "No  Other 
Tiger  "  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  fascinating  romances  of 
adventure,  crime  and  intrigue  that  have  been  published  for  long 
past. 

WITCH   WOOD 

By    JOHN    BUCHAN,  author    of    "  The  Dancing  Floor,"    "John 

Macnab,"  "  Greenmantle,"  etc. 

In  his  new  story,  "Witch  Wood,"  Mr.  John  Buchan  enters 
upon  ground  which  has  been  made  familiar  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
The  seventeenth  century  in  Scotland  was  remarkable  for  two- 
things —  a  stern  Calvanistic  discipline  and  an  extraordinary 
revival  of  witchcraft.  "Witch  Wood"  shows  how  the  two 
things  were  linked  together,  for  the  sternness  of  the  new  creed 
drove  many  back  to  the  license  of  the  old  paganism.  The  hero 
of  the  story  is  a  Minister  of  the  Kirk  born  out  of  due  season, 
who,  like  the  Great  Montrose,  stood  for  enlightenment  and 
moderation,  and  paid  the  penalty.  Just  as  in  "  Midwinter " 
Mr.  Buchan  gave  us  glimpses  into  the  secret  world  of  old  England, 
so  in  his  new  novel  he  opens  up  for  us  the  dark  and  strange 
hinterland  of  old  Scotland. 

SIR  PERCY  HITS  BACK 

By  BARONESS  ORCZY,  author  of  "  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel,"  etc. 
In  a  series  of  baffling  disguises  and  bewildering  surprises,  Sir 
Percy  effects  the  rescue  of  Fleurette,  the  daughter  of  his  bitterest 
enemy,  and  of  her  sweetheart — last,  not  least,  of  her  ferocious 
father.  Whether  as  charcoal-burner,  superb  Republican  officer, 
or  under  any  other  assumed  identity,  Sir  Percy  exhibits  his 
usual  blithe  aplomb.  The  breathless  moments,  the  thrilling 
scenes,  the  hazardous  adventures  of  the  hero  and  his  gallant 
comrades — no  less  than  the  affairs  of  the  charming  Fleurette — 
are  combined  in  an  exciting  and  enjoyable  story. 

THE   SAVING  CLAUSE 

Stories  by  "SAPPER,"  author  of  "  Bull-Dog  Drummond,"  etc. 
The  vogue  of  "  Sapper  "  as  a  master  in  the  art  of  the  short 
story  shows  not  the  least  sign  of  abating.  On  the  contrary, 
his  most  recent  volume,  "Word  of  Honour,"  had  a  particularly 
enthusiastic  reception.  The  new  collection  again  shows  all  the 
craftsmanship,  all  the  drama,  and  all  the  surprises  for  which  the 
author  is  renowned. 


NEW  AND  FORTHCOMING  NOVELS 

HARVEY  GARRARD'S  CRIME 

By  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM,  author  of  "Prodigals  of  Monte 

'Carlo,"  etc. 

After  eight  years'  absence,  mostly  spent  abroad,  from  the  ancient 
tannery  business  of  Garrard  and  Garrard,  Harvey  Garrard  is 
summoned  to  London.  Ignorant  of  business  procedure,  with 
the  Bank  dishonouring  the  firm's  acceptances,  with  stock  over- 
valued and  sales  nil,  Harvey  must  either  find,  within  forty-eight 
hours,  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  or  face  ruin.  His  wife, 
Mildred,  returns  in  panic  to  the  Riviera,  grasping  her  pearls  and 
her  marriage  settlements.  Then  old  Ebenezer,  whose  fortune — 
contained  in  a  despatch  case — touched  the  million  dollar  mark, 
is  found  by  Harvey  late  one  night,  dead  in  one  of  his  waiting 
rooms.  Inspired,  Harvey  risks  the  greatest  gamble  of  his  life. 

THE  FEATHERED  SERPENT 

By  EDGAR  WALLACE,  author  of  "  The  Square  Emerald,"  etc. 
Mr.  Leicester  Crewe  took  from  his  pocket  a  note-case.  Out  of 
this  he  drew  a  card.  It  was  the  size  of  a  lady's  visiting  card, 
and  bore  no  name.  Stamped  on  the  centre  and  in  red  ink  was 
a  curious  design — the  figure  of  a  feathered  serpent.  Beneath 
were  the  words  :  "  Lest  you  forget."  It  is  impossible  not  to 
be  thrilled  by  Edgar  Wallace,  and  it  is  impossible  to  resist 
accompanying  him  when  he  goes  on  a  mystery-hunt. 

UNDER  THE  TONTO  RIM 

•By  ZANE  GREY,  author  of  "  The  Vanishing  Indian,"  etc. 

With  every  story  Zane  Grey  gives  us  new  thrills  and  new  sensa- 
tions. The  fragrance  of  the  great  pine  forests  of  the  West 
escapes  from  between  the  pages  of  this  book.  Readers  of  "Under 
the  Tonto  Rim"  will  experience  all  the  joys  and  "stings"  of 
wild-bee  hunting,  and  a  very  real  contact  with  the  home  life  and 
hardships  of  the  people  of  the  backwoods.  These  backwoods 
people  were  many  generations  behind  city  people  in  their 
development.  With  zest  and  energy  Lucy  begins  upon  her  new 
work,  but  she  very  soon  finds  other  elements  entering  into  her 
life  with  which  she  has  hardly  reckoned.  Edd  Denmeade, 
backwoodsman,  wild  bee-hunter,  six  feet  tall,  is  no  ordinary, 
every-day  person.  This  giant  boy  of  the  woods  has  a  quaint 
philosophy  all  his  own,  and  in  Edd  Denmeade  Lucy  discovers 
that  she  is  up  against  a  rock.  A  Zane  Grey  story  of  exceptiona 
power,  beauty  and  inspiration. 

BLIND  CORNER 

By  DORNFORD  YATES. 

There  is  always  a  special  thrill  of  excitement  in  a  hunt  after 
buried  treasure,  and  when,  as  in  this  new  romance,  by  Mr. 
Donford  Yates,  the  treasure  is  in  a  curiously  novel  hiding-place, 
almost  inaccessible,  with  two  resolute  parties  on  the  track  of  it, 
the  suspense  and  the  excitement  rise  to  an  extraordinary  pitch 
of  intensity.  Here  are  all  the  charm  of  style  and  skill  in  character 
and  narrative  that  have  made  Mr.  Yates  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful of  living  novelists,  with  a  plot  more  ingenious  and  more  closely 
packed  with  headlong  adventure  than  any  other  of  his  books 
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THE  MAGIC  CASKET 

By  R.  AUSTIN  FREEMAN,  author  of  "The  D'Arblay  Mystery," 

etc. 

This  is  a  collection  of  detective  stories,  each  of  which  records 
the  investigation  of  some  crime  or  mystery  by  Dr.  John  Thorn- 
dyke.  As  in  the  previous  stories  by  this  author,  the  clues  are 
quite  plain,  and  the  element  of  surprise  is  furnished,  not  by  the 
production  of  some  fact  previously  unknown  to  the  reader,  but 
by  the  unexpected  demonstration  of  a  connection  between 
known  facts  and  the  problem  to  be  solved.  Thus,  although 
Thorndyke  appears  to  reach  his  conclusions  without  any  evidence 
at  all,  yet,  when  the  explanations  are  given,  the  reader  sees  that 
he  had  all  the  means  for  solving  the  problem  for  himself. 

FIVE  WINDS 

By  MARJORIE  BOWEN,  author  of  "The  Viper  of  Milan,"  etc. 
There  is  a  Cumberland  legend  associated  with  the  "helm" 
wind,  a  peculiar  and  devastating  wind,  supposed  to  be  sent  by 
fiends  dwelling  on  the  ancient  fells,  where  once  ancient  temples 
stood  ;  this  terrible  "  fifth  wind  "  has  even  come  to  be  invested 
with  a  personality  of  dcemon  or  devil  and  takes  on  at  times  during 
the  generations,  odd  human  shapes  at  once  fell  and  entrancing, 
the  last  dwindling  manifestations  of  remote  powers  of  evil  who 
had  their  fastnesses,  their  places  of  worship,  in  these  lonely  dales 
and  among  these  solitary  hills.  Those  families  whose  dwellings 
had  been  fixed  in  these  haunted  places  found  themselves  pursued 
by  these  fell  phantoms,  servants  of  the  "fifth  wind,"  who  took 
on,  during  the  centuries,  first  one  shape  and  then  another,  to 
lure  the  offending  mortals  to  destruction.  Miss  Bowen  has 
woven  around  this  legend  a  brilliant  and  intensely  dramatic 
modern  story. 

THE   LUCKIEST  LADY 

By  RUBY  M.  AYRES,  author  of  "The  Planter  of  the  Tree,"  etc. 
Every  woman  recognises  aspects  of  her  own  experience  in  Ruby 
Ayres's  enthralling  stories.  That  is  why  she  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  Englishwomen  travelling  to-day.  Here  is  another  of 
Miss  Ayres's  brisk  and  human  dramas  that  expound  the  love 
of  man  and  woman  with  tenderness,  honesty  and  vital  feeling. 

THE  HOOP 

By  J.  C.  SNAITH,  author  of  "  What  is  to  be,"  etc. 

"The  Hoop,"  Mr.  Snaith's  new  novel,  has  for  central  figure  a 
young  English  girl  who  becomes  a  world-famous  prima  donna. 
Her  father,  a  rich  man,  a  prophet  of  Big  Business,  strongly 
opposes  her  ambition.  There  is  a  prompt  clash  of  wills,  but  in 
the  end  Esmeralda  wins.  La  Dida  has  not  only  a  wonderful 
voice  but  a  remarkable  personality  which  she  knows  how  to 
exploit.  A  great  egoist,  she  has  power  over  men,  among  them  the 
son  of  a  peer,  who  is  infatuated  by  her.  In  the  end  she  "  likes 
him  well  enough  not  to  marry  him,"  an  act  of  self-denial  with 
which  few  would  credit  her.  The  author  makes  Esmeralda  see 
herself  a  circus  queen  who  jumps  through  the  hoop  — and  finds 
nothing  on  the  other  side.  Hence  the  title. 
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HIGH  SNOW 

By  "  GANPAT,"  author  of  "  The  Voice  of  Dashin,"  "  Harilek,"  etc. 
"  High  Snow  "  is  a  gripping  story  of  man's  unconquerable  spirit 
facing  the  peak's  unconquered  snow.  Marlowe,  Alison  Seymour, 
Alec  Cunningham,  Jim  and  Mary  Lenox  are  not  ring-trained 
characters  answering  the  crack  of  the  author's  whip,  but  the 
most  real  of  human  beings.  Amid  the  grim  splendour  of  the 
piled-up  ramparts  of  the  North-West  frontier  each  finds  that 
life  is  more  precious  than  living  by  facing  big  things  and  coming 
out  on  top.  For  on  this  vast  and  terrifing  stage  each  fights  his 
own  big  fear  as  the  price  of  his  soul.  Thibet  is  Ganpat's,  by 
right  of  literary  annexation. 

JUDGE  COLT 

By  WILLIAM  MACLEOD  RAINE,  author  of  "The  Return  of  the 

Range  Rider,"  etc. 

Mr.  Macleod  Raine  stages  his  latest  story  in  Lost  Park,  a  "hill- 
tossed  sea  standing  right  up  on  end."  To  win  a  bet,  two  young 
riders  of  the  Bar  XY  penetrate  into  the  territory  of  the  lawless 
Lost  Park  Gang.  The  story  tells  how  one  went  to  his  death, 
and  how  the  other,  with  the  aid  of  "Judge  Colt,"  avenges  his 
friend,  and  incidentally  discovers  a  father,  sister,  an  inheritance 
and  a  bride.  In  the  matter  of  authentic  Western  stories  Macleod 
Raine  is  always  among  the  leaders. 

THE  MAN  THEY  COULDN'T  ARREST 

By    "SEAMARK"     (AUSTIN  J.  SMALL),    author    of  "Master 

Vorst,"  etc. 

There  are  sure  signs  that  "Seamark"  is  in  for  a  tremendous 
vogue  as  a  genius  for  thrills.  Valmon  Dain  is  able  from  his 
office  in  Kingsway  to  "  listen  in  "  at  will  to  practically  any 
conversation  that  is  going  on  in  any  part  of  London  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  or  night.  To  the  intense  amazement  of  Scotland 
Yard,  he  keeps  the  officers  there  anonymously  informed  of  the 
machinations  of  the  entire  criminal  under-world  of  London. 
Not  an  easy  man  to  put  the  handcuffs  on,  this  Valmon  Dain  ! 

LEADON  HILL 

By  RICHMAL  CROMPTON,  author  of  "  David  Wilding,"  etc. 
John  Faversham  decided  to  take  a  four  months'  fishing  holiday. 
Helen  West  chose  "  The  Chestnuts,"  Leadon  Hill,  as  a  place  of 
residence.  Four  months  !  Then  John  Faversham  returned, 
and  Helen  West  went  away.  To  the  eyes  of  John  Faversham, 
the  most  important  happening  during  his  absence — he  has 
listened  to  the  news  as  related  by  his  wife — was  the  unexpected 
flowering  of  his  asters.  But  then  John  was  garden-mad.  When 
Richmal  Crompton  delves  beneath  the  apparently  calm  and 
unruffled  surface  of  English  country  life,  and  introduces  a 
disturbing  element,  there  is  a  surprising  amount  to  be  seen. 
With  that  indescribable  charm  and  delightful  humour  which 
make  a  new  story  by  this  gifted  author  an  eagerly  anticipated 
event,  the  reader  is  drawn  into  the  innermost  circle  of  the  little 
community  of  Leadon  Hill.  The  story  is  a  merciless  exposure 
of  the  shams  and  insincerities  of  social  life. 
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